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Jlnnttfll  Meeting. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  held  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  Tuesday, 
May  6th,  1851,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Arthur 
Tappan,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  94th  Psalm  was  read  in  a  very  impressive  manner  by  Rev.  Dr* 
Lansing. 

A  fervent  prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gardiner. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  was  read  by  Lewis  Tappan,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  After  which  Rev.  S.  E.  Cornish  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report,  of  which  an  abstract  has  been  read,  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  a  set  of  Resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Meeting, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  American  Slavery  is  the  most  sinful,  cruel  and  merciless  system 
that  has  prevailed  in  any  civilized  country,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  it  deprives  men,  not  only  guiltless,  but  unaccused  of  crime,  of  every  civil 
and  religious  right ;  denies  them  legal  compensation  for  any  wrong,  however  griev¬ 
ous  ;  annihilates  in  regard  to  them  the  conjugal  and  parental  relations ;  consigns 
them  at  pleasure  to  heathenism ;  witholds  from  them  the  Bible  ;  and  reduces  them 
to  the  condition  of  brutes. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  right  to  condemn,  and  by  lawful  means  to  abolish  sinful 
institutions,  wherever  existing ;  that  it  is  the  peculiar  right  of  American  citizens  to 
express,  orally  or  through  the  press,  their  opinions  of  the  conduct  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  of  the  laws  passed  by  them ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  prevent  or 
control  the  free  expression  of  opinion  is  an  outrage  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  citizen,  and  a  dangerous  assault  upon  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  never  proposed  to  abolish  slavery  by  any  unconstitutional 
act,  nor  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  States :  our  Doctrine  being  Universal 
Emancipation  without  compensation,  and  our  Measures,  under  God,  Moral  Suasion 
and  the  Ballot  Box. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  unconstitutional  and  inhuman, 
a  disgrace  to  the  country,  an  outrage  upon  civil  liberty,  deserving  the  reprobation 
of  every  friend  of  God  and  man;  and  that  it  should  be  disobeyed  by  every  person 
who  is  not  willing,  and  does  not  deserve,  to  wear  the  chain  and  submit  to  the  lash 
of  Southern  despots. 

Resolved,  That  every  man  who  has  taken  an  oath  to  Bupport  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  believes  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  unconstitutional,  is  sol¬ 
emnly  bound  to  oppose  this  enactment ;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
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McLean,  “An  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress  imposes  no  obligation  on  a  State, 
or  the  people  of  a  State,  and  may  be  resisted  by  an  individual  or  community.” 

Resolved ,  That  we  behave  that  the  late  act  of  Congress  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves  makes  demands  upon  individuals  to  which  they  cannot  yield  obe¬ 
dience  without  a  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  love,  mercy,  and  justice,  given 
by  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples ;  and  that  those  professed  ministers  of  the  Redeemer 
who  teach  obedience  to  this  law  are  false  teachers,  and  unfaithful  to  the  high  and 
holy  profession  they  have  assumed. 

Resolved ,  That  the  attempt  of  the  Slave  Power  to  enforce  an  alleged  constitutional 
provision  with  regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  while  it  sets  at  naught  an  undisputed  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  with  reference  to  colored  seamen,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  whicli  the  South  understands  and  fulfils  the  *‘  compromises”  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  manner  in  which,  aided  and  abetted  by  Northern  allies,  it  has 
governed  the  country  for  the  last  half  century. 

Resolved,  That  the  audacious  attempt  made  to  convert  the  free  States  into  a  great 
hunting-ground  for  fugitive  slaves,  has  inspired  an  unutterable  disgust  toward  the 
accursed  system  of  which  it  is  an  off-shoot,  and  awakened  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
bondman  that  will,  we  believe,  insure  a  repeal  of  the  Bill,  the  political  death  of  its 
framers  and  abettors,  and  a  vast  increase  of  the  anti  slavery  sentiment  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  Slave  Power,  in 
consequence  of  the  treachery  or  apostasy  of  Northern  politicians,  merchants  who 
sell  their  principles  with  their  goods,  and  pro  slavery  preachers,  the  people  of  the 
free  States  have,  it  is  hoped,  ceased  to  be  “  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water” 
to  the  oligarchy  of  the  South,  or  their  allies  the  dough-faces  of  the  North. 

Resolved,  That  we  exult  in  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  as  the  triumph  of  a  glorious  cause, 
achieved  in  the  person  of  one  who  will  not,  it  is  believed,  barter  his  fair  fame  for 
gold  or  office,  or  ever  prove  treacherous  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  cause  of 
the  slave,  or  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  will 
labor  to  liave  them  sustained  according  to  the  well-known  intentions  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution,  but  that  we  do  not  desire  their  continuance,  if  perverted  to  the 
destruction  of  Freedom  and  Religion. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  the  friends  of  a  true  Rebublican  Government,  of  a  Free 
Christianity,  and  of  the  Equal  Rights  of  men,  in  opposition  to  Cotton  Whiggery, 
Cotton  Democracy,  and  Cotton  Theology,  and  that  we  welcome  to  our  ranks  men 
of  every  sect  and  party  who  are  in  favor  of  a  righteous  Civil  Government,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Caste,  the  downfall  of  Oppression,  snd  the  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Law. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  bestow  our  suffrages  on  any  candidate  for  office 
who  we  have  reason  to  believe  would,  if  elected,  exert  his  influence  to  maintain 
and  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  oppress  the  People  of  Color,  or  refuse,  at  any 
time,  to  cast  his  vote  for  Freedom  and  against  Slavery. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  tire  community  are  due  to  the  liberty- loving  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  conductors 
of  the  press,  who  have  advocated  the  cause  of  human  rights,  proclaimed  the  law 
of  the  living  God,  and  been  true  to  the  instincts  of  Humanity,  in  despite  of  the 
combined  influence  of  Wealth  and  Power,  and  the  opposition  of  pro-slavery  men  in 
Church  and  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  of  every  clime,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  those  of  our  own  country,  and  promise  them  our  succor  in  all  times  of 
their  distress,  according  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Resolved,  That  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  has  not  ceased,  nor  will  it  in 
our  opinion  cease,  until  the  great  stain  upon  the  national  escutcheon  is  removed,  and 
the  Higher  Law  gains  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  formation  of  Anti-Slavery  Societies  of  similar 
principles,  and  wish  Godspeed  to  every  effort  to  diffuse  information,  succor  the 
distressed,  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved,  and  the  removal  of  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  free  people  of  color,  in  a  way  consonant  with  Truth,  J ustice,  and 
Christianity. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  free  and  hospitable  inhabitants  of 
Canada  for  the  succor  and  relief  they  have  so  generously  bestowed  upon  our  coun¬ 
trymen  who  have  fled  from  oppression,  s  mght  an  asylum  among  them,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  British  law  and  philanthropy. 
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Resolved,  That  we  renewedly  and  fervently  commend  the  great  cause  of  Human 
Freedom  to  the  care  and  protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  to  inspire 
all  who  labor  for  emancipation  with  wisdom  from  on  high,  to  grant  them  a  spirit  of 
prayer,  an  exhibition  of  meekness,  fidelity,  perserverance,  and  confidence  in  His 
promise  that  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  shall  be  broken  and  the  oppressed  go  free. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
substantially  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — I  do  not  forget  in  appearing  before  you  the 
profession  to  which  I  belong,  nor  do  1  misapprehend,  I  think,  the  complexion  of  this 
audience,  when  I  suppose  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  religious  persons ; 
and  to  me  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  to  you  I  presume  as  Christians  or  Chris- 
tianly  educated,  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question  of  slaveiy  will  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  the  most  interesting.  I  shall  not  speak  on  this  subject  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  politician,  nor  shall  I  regard  it,  weighty  as  are  the  considerations,  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  commercialist,  nor  even  the  philanthropist  as  such  ;  but  as  a 
man  that  believes  in  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  rational  and  account¬ 
able  nature  of  eveiy  man  that  fives,  an  accountability  enhanced  immensely  by  the 
gospel ;  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  preacliing  to  accountable  beings  such  an  immor¬ 
tality  in  behalf  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  as  such  a  one  I  think  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slaveiy,  I  ponder  its  evils  and  its  tendencies,  and  as  such  a  one  I  feel  deeply 
interested  to  speak  to  you  concerning  this  gigantic,  this  massive  evil.  I  apprehend, 
fellow-citizens,  that  if  it  were  put  to  vote  in  this  great  audience — I  had  almost  said 
in  this  great  metropolis — there  scarcely  would  be  one  dissenting  voice  that  slaveiy, 
looked  at  through  aud  through,  up  and  down,  from  core  to  skin  and  from  skin  back 
again  to  core,  that  slaveiy  is  an  evil.  I  believe  no  man  in  his  senses  would  pronounce 
it  not  to  be  an  evil  I  believe  that  eveiy  man  would  agree  that,  it  is  an  evil  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  no  man  would  admit  that  it  was  not  contrary  to 
the  sphit  of  democratic  institutions.  I  believe  that  every  man  would  say  that  it  is 
an  evil  which  stands  up  in  this  nation  solitary,  gaunt,  hideous,  finding  no  sympathy 
in  our  laws  and  institutions  as  republicans,  no  sympathy  in  our  religion  as  Christians, 
and  no  sympathy  in  our  citizens  as  philanthropists.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  worthy 
of  preliminary  consideration  how  such  an  evil  should  have  gained  root-room,  and 
have  gained  such  extension,  that  it  lias  already  become  a  matter  of  fear  lest  it  should 
eat  out  the  precious  liberties  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  Look  at  it  in  that 
point  of  view.  The  world  never  saw  such  a  wonder  as  American  slavery  existing 
against  custom,  against  public  sentiment,  agajnst  religious  institutions,  against  our 
Constitution  which  wTas  founded  for  the  promotion  of  liberty,  against  the  spirit  of 
our  history,  against  the  strife  of  our  forefathers,  against  the  breath  of  religion,  and 
against  the  providence  of  God.  How  could  such  an  evil  have  so  advanced  upon  us, 
as  to  make  inroads  upon  the  shore,  beating  down  dikes,  and  more  and  more  sweep¬ 
ing  its  waves  onward  aud  overwhelming  every  tiling  hi  its  destructive  course  ?  How 
could  it  have  been  ?  Why,  it  may  be  said,  though  this  is  an  imperfect,  explanation, 
that  there  is  in  eveiy  man  an  essential  love  of  irresponsible  power.  I  take  it  that 
monarchical  governments  do  not  make  kings  ;  I  take  it  tint  in  civil  affairs  every  man 
has  an  old  king’s  heart  under  his  ribs ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  it  is  the  lot  of 
poor  human  nature  for  every  man  to  have  a  pope’s  heart  under  his  ribs.  If  we 
could  have  our  owm  way  we  should  exclaim,  I  am  master  and  you  are  my  slave. 
This  spirit  is  not  the  result  of  the  political  institutions ;  it  precedes  and  forms  them. 
Power  is  sweet,  and  once  obtained,  the  hand  almost  irresistibly  holds  on  to  it.  It 
would  be  enough  to  say  in  respect  to  our  land  that  slaveiy,  being  forced  upon  us  as 
it  was  in  our  youthful  days,  after  we  had  become  the  possessors  of  slaves, was  fasten¬ 
ed  upon  us  by  the  love  of  power,  and  we  refused  to  give  it  up. 

But.  there  came  up  other  causes  than  these  ;  for  such  was  the  strife  and  influence 
of  religion  against  slaveiy  iu  its  early  days  that  it  began  to  relax  its  hold,  and  the 
prospect,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  confederation  of  our  States,  was 
that  slaveiy  would  be  like  late  snows  in  April,  soon  melted  away.  In  the  North,  it 
soon  disappeared,  and  the  universal  expectation  was  that  it  would  soon  go  in  the 
South,  otherwise  there  never  could  have  been  what  are  termed  the  “  compromises 
of  the  Constitution.”  Yet  there  came  a  turn  of  affairs  in  which  there  came  to  be 
commercial  profits  connected ;  with  slaveiy  there  came  to  be  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
cotton  and  sugar  ;  and  the  value  of  slaves'  rose  in  the  market  on  account  of  the  rise 
in  value  of  these  products ;  and  thus,  when  slavery  was  on  the  very  eve  of  being 
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abolished  in  our  land,  it  "was  again  rejuvenated  and  restrengthened,  because  it  be¬ 
came  commercially  profitable  to  strengthen  it ;  and  although  commerce  is  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  influence  and  power  of  Christianity,  it  is  feared,  so  weak  is  human 
nature,  that  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  large  gains  nothing  can  restrain  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  commerce.  It  is  yet  true  as  it  once  was  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  eviL  I  do  not  mean  that  money  is  an  evil,  if  regarded  only  as  a  medium  to 
carry  out  necessary  and  beneficial  purposes ;  for  in  this  there  is  no  real  love,  no 
idolizing  it.  Men  should  use  money  as  a  lever ;  and  who  loves  his  crowbar  because 
he  has  used  it  for  rolling  stones  ?  But  suppose  one  should  set  up  a  crowbar  and 
bow  down  to  it ;  and  should  say  his  prayers  to  his  lever !  So  money  used  as  an 
instrument  is  good,  and  may  God  bless  the  use  of  it  But  when  men  enjoy  money  in 
such  a  way  as  that  the  affections  given  for  wife  and  child,  and  friend  and  country, 
and  God,  are  absorbed  in  the  love  of  money,  then  it  is  that  it  becomes  an  evil ;  and  there 
are  now  men  thin  and  .wrinkled  walking  in  your  streets  whose  hearts  seem  ploughed 
nil  over  with  avarice,  and  dried  up  to  every  other  affection  than  that  of  increased 
wealth  and  an  intense  love  of  gain.  Such  men  there  are  in  every  community ;  and 
although  religion  makes  good  battle  against  it,  yet  thus  far  Christianity  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  this  growing  spirit  from  the  commercial  circles  of  the  globe. 
Lord  Brougham  said,  “  When  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade  exceed  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  all  the  navies  of  the  globe  could  not  stop  the  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.”  So  when  profits  rise  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent.,  all  the  power  of  reli¬ 
gion  cannot  stop  men  from  doing  wrong,  and  it  cannot  kill  slavery,  especially  when 
we  have  a  few  clergymen  t<?  step  in,  in  good  time,  to  baptize  the  wrong  and  call  it 
Christianity.  (Laughter.) 

But  there  were  developed,  over  and  above  the  considerations  I  have  dwelt  upon, 
other  reasons  why  this  gigantic  evil  was  fastened  upon  us,  so  adverse  in  eveiy  respect 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  that  is  the  element  of  political  power  which  was 
given  to  the  slave  interest.  Its  full  power  and  bearing  I  suppose  was  not  understood 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution ;  for  we  should  remember  that  we 
built  our  Constitution  somewhat  as  we  build  steamboats.  The  naval  architect  has  his 
own  idea  of  what  will  displace  the  least  amount  of  water  and  give  the  greatest  force 
to  the  wheel,  and  he  builds  the  boat  to  realize  his  idea ;  but  you  cannot  tell  when  a 
ship  is  on  the  stocks  what  she  will  do,  or  whether  she  will  perform  as  you  designed. 
You  must  launch  her,  get  up  her  steam ;  and  then  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ship 
that  was  expected  to  beat  the  world  turns  out  to  be  an  inferior  affair,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  ship  that  was  not  much  thought  of  on  the  stocks  proves  to  be  a  supe¬ 
rior  vessel,  and  excels  all  competitors.  So  the  wisest  heads,  judging  of  the  ship  of 
State  during  her  construction,  could  not  tell  exactly  what  she  was  going  to  be ;  some 
things  in  our  Constitution  acted  a  great  deal  better  than  its  framers  thought,  and  some 
things  turned  out  worse,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  was  expected.  At  the  time  of  its 
adoption  there  was  one  hearty  desire.  North  and  South,  that  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States  should  be  a  bona  fide  instrument  of  liberty.  It  was  never  in  contem¬ 
plation  by  Northern  or  Southern  delegates  to  make  the  Constitution  sanction  slavery. 

But  there  is  another  matter  to  which  I  must  advert  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
all  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  could  not  have  fastened  upon  us  the  evils  of  slavery 
in  such  variety,  in  such  intensity,  if  there  had  been  exerted  upon  it  the  influences  of 
Christianity ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  slavery  has  made  such 
headway  is,  that  the  forces  of  Christianity  have  never  been  fully  arrayed  against  it, 
and  at  this  day  are  not  arrayed  against  it ;  and  this  is  the  thought  I  wish  now  to 
elaborate.  Must  I  say  then  that  the  Church  is  corrupt  ?  No ;  I  say  no  such  thing. 
I  admit  that  it  is  not  perfect.  It  has  its  evils ;  but  I  honor  its  institutions.  I  love 
the  Church ;  with  all  her  faults  I  love  her.  No  greater  evil  could  betide  the  world,  and 
none  is  more  to  be  dr  eaded,  than  that  evil  which  should  sweep  the  Church  from  its  foun¬ 
dations  ;  for  she  is  the  mother  of  the  wor  ld’s  merciea  Do  I  say  then,  when  I  declare 
that  Christianity  has  not  done  its  work,  that  the  body  of  ministers  is  a  body  of  time¬ 
serving  and  corrupt  men  ?  God  is  my  judge,  if  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ministers  of 
the  various  denominations  of  these  United  States  represent  as  faithful  and  as  true- 
minded  a  body  of  men  as  any  other  equal  number  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
They,  perhaps,  are  sometimes  warped  rn  then-  opinions,  and  sometimes  prejudiced. 
Some  go  to  rrltraisms  on  this  tack,  and  some  by  conservatism  go  to  ultraism  in  that 
direction  ;  but  with  all  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  I  could  give  them,  not  only  my 
confidence,  but  my  heart  and  hand,  and  say  to  them,  God  bless  you,  as  God  through 
you  is  blessing  his  poor  sin-lost  world.  What  then,  am  I  any  the  less  true  when  I 
say  that  though  I  honor  and  praise  the  Church,  and  love  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
of  all  denominations,  yet  neither  the  ministry  nor  the  Church  has  borne  that  testi- 
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mony,  nor  exerted  that  influence  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  that  it  ought  to  have 
done  ?  It  has  not  yet  preached  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  such  variety  and  power,  it 
has  not  arrayed  its  truths  in  such  a  way,  as  that  it  should  be  abated. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  gospel  finds  its  way  in  this  world  as  does  the  water  on  the 
mountains.  It  goes  creeping  down,  hunting  for  channels  here  and  there,  and  working 
its  sinuous  way  in  every  direction.  At  last,  when  a  level  is  found,  a  current  is  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  water  has  tree  course  to  run.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  like  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  that  begin  on  the. mountain  top,  and  creep  down  into  the 
valley,  and  up  the  smaller  hills  and  down  then  farther  sides ;  and  so  it  works  its  way 
latitude  by  latitude,  and  parallel  by  parallel,  till  it  shines  round  the  globe.  So  the 
spirit  of  religion  begins.  It  takes  men  and  cultivates  them,  and  a  generation  of  men, 
and  a  world,  little  by  little,  until  gradually  they  approach  Ike  full  stature  of  the  per¬ 
fect  man. 

Now  what  I  say  is  this,  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  never  yet  come  up  to  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  dealt  with  it  as  it  has  a  right  to  deal  with  it,  and  as  I  believe 
ere  long  it  will  deal  with  this  subject. 

Let  me  now  inquire,  what  is  the  attitude  of  Christianity  towards  the  slaves  o"  this 
country.?  You  and  I  shall  perfectly  agree,  that,  if  there  be  one  thing  characteristic 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  it  was  that  it  did  not  regard  ranks  and  degrees ;  and  in  this 
it  was  a  paradox,  for  it  regarded  nothing  so  much.  I  will  explain.  It  was  nothing 
to  Christ  that  men  were  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  Jew  or  Gentile,  bond  or  free.  There 
was  one  level,  they  were  all  alike  to  Christ;  and  yet  there  was  another  respect  in 
which  Christ  did  regal'd  the  ranks  and  gradations  of  society.  There  was  one  class 
veiy  much  enlightened,  another  still  less  enlightened,  and  another  still  less.  Christ 
began  at  the  bottom  where  men  were  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  most  ignorant, 
and  the  most  helpless ;  or,  as  Christ  himself  said,  in  that  beautiful  similitude  drawn 
from  the  shepherd’s  life,  “  I  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,” — those  who  had 
strayed  from  the  fold  and  were  surrounded  with  dangers.  They  first  that  were  the 
lowest  Christ  took,  and  then  moved  upwards  in  the  scale.  And  that  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  to  pay  its  first  regards  to  the  poor;  and  therefore,  when  John  sent  to 
Christ  to  ask  for  the  evidences  of  his  Messiahslnp,  He  said  to  the  messenger,  “  Go 
and  tell  John,  the  dead  are  raised,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lepers  are  healed;” 
and  then,  as  a  climax  that  could  not  be  resisted,  “  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  them,”  [_That  was  the  reply  that  was  made ;  and  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church,  to  regal'd  those  that  are  ignorant,  those  that  are 
low,  those  that  are  poor,  those  that  are  weak,  those  that  m-e  despised.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  to  go  down  to  them  first,  and  take  care  of  them,  defend  them,  educate 
them,  love  them,  and  save  them.  This  is  Christianity ;  and  I  hope  there  is  no  man  on 
this  broad  continent  who  is  not  glad  that  this  is  Christianity,  and  that  there  is  hope  for 
the  laborer,  hope  for  the  slave,  and  hope  for  the  oppressed.  For  if  it  were  not  for  this 
divine  and  benignant  spirit  of  Christianity,  if  it  were  the  rich,  the  high-favored  only, 
that  Christianity  cared  for,  if  God  should  go  upon  their  side,  against  the  poor  and  the 
weak,  they  would  be  as  the  dust  of  the  summer  threshing-floor,  and  fly  away,  and  none 
could  save  them.  Now  I  ask,  is  this  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Has  it  been  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  African  race  ?  Have  we  treated  them  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
teaches  us  that  we  should  treat  them  ?  Well,  let  us  look  at  the  South  and  see.  The 
rights  of  three  millions  of  men  in  the  South  are  absolutely  taken  away  from  them.  A 
system  prevails  there — in  a  land  of  churches  too — which  destroys  the  manhood  of 
three  millions  of  men.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  reiterate  this  idea,  and  I  wish  to  bum  it 
into  your  understandings,  that  the  evil  of  slavery  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  one  man 
or  twenty  men  are  obliged  to  eat  coarse  com  bread  and  no  meat,  wear  linsey-woolsey, 
and  live  in  shanties.  It  is,  that  American  slavery  begins  with  this  fundamental  canon, 
that  the  slave  is  nol  a  man.  It  is  written  in  the  slave  laws  that  a  slave  is  a  chattel, 
that  is  to  say,  an  animal,  or  a  piece  of  furniture ;  and  thus  it  denies  to  three  millions  of 
men  the  rights  of  manhood.  It  leaves  the  mind  therefore  a  blank.  It  leaves  religion 
and  the  religious  education  of  the  slave  to  mere  chance.  It  is  a  system  which  ren¬ 
ders  chastity  in  either  sex  almost  an  impossibility ;  a  system  which  breaks  up  the 
family,  and  brings  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister  to  the  block  to  be  sold  with 
mules,  horses,  oxen,  and  hogs,  and  dispersed  hither  and  thither  as  the  buyer  may 
deem  proper.  This  is  the  system,  not  the  abuse. 

Fellow-citizens,  about  four  thousand  y  ears  ago  there  was  another  system  of  slavery. 
It  is  well  known  as  Hebrew  slavery ;  and  I  have  so  often  heard  the  subject  of 
slavery  justified  as  a  Bible  system,  justified  by  Hebrew  slavery,  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  subject  And  I  will  now  make  a  fair  challenge  to  the  gentlemen  from 
the  South,  and  especially  to  the  clergymen  of  the  South — and  if  I  could  stand  in 
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Georgia,  I  both  would  speak  as  I  do  about  slavery,  and  what  is  more,  they  would 
treat  me  fully  as  respectfully  as  I  am  treated  here,  and  better,  I  think — if  you  will 
agree  to  put  American  slavery  on  the  ground  where  the  Bible  puts  it,  I  will  give  it 
up,  and  I  will  say  that  the  Bible  does  allow  slavery,  and  did  make  laws,  and  did 
legislate  for  slaves.  We  will  make  a  compromise — for  this  is  a  day  of  compromises, 
though  they  are  not  always  fail-  compromises.  I  will  give  up  the  argument  that  the 
Bible  is  against  slavery,  if  you  will  agree  to  put  your  slavery  on  the  platform  of  Bible 
slavery.  There  were  three  kinds  of  servitude  practised  in  those  days.  The  first  was 
Hebrew  slavery,  a  slavery  in  which  the  Hebrews  were  sold  for  a  short  period.  It 
was  a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  scarcely  more  rigorous  than  our  modem  system  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  No  Hebrew  could  be  sold  for  a  longer  period  than  seven  years.  The 
sabbatical  year  set  him  free.  This  slavery  was  full  of  all  manner  of  ameliorations, 
and  not  hard  to  be  borne. 

There  was  also  a  system  of  slavery  which  might  be  called  public  slavery — that  of 
the  Gibeonites  conquered  in  war.  They  lived  among  themselves,  and  took  care  of 
themselves.  They  worked,  as  our  penitentiary  convicts  work  for  the  commonwealth. 
There  was  a  third  kind  of  slavery  which  might  be  called  the  Hebrew  bond  service. 
This  was  the  real  slavery  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Now  I  find  it  a  great  deal 
cheaper  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  slavery,  and  that  it  was  a  grievous  slaveiy, 
rlinn  to  dispute  it  for  fear  the  Bible  should  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  oppression. 
Moses  did  not  introduce  nor  enact  slavery.  He  regulated  it ;  and  first,  what  was  the 
regulation  ?  He  forbade  tlje  Hebrews  buying  any  one  but  a  heathen  for  a  slave,  and 
forbade  them  buying  even  a  heathen,  except  on  this  condition,  that  he  would  receive 
circumcision  and  become  a  Jew.  Therefore,  the  first  introduction  of  a  man  into  bond 
service  was  the  recognition  of  him  as  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  and.  he  was 
brought  at  once  under  the  religious  institutions  and  instructions  of  the  Jewish  people. 
It  was  made  obligatory  on  every  Hebrew  who  owned  a  slave,  to  see  that  he  was  re¬ 
ligiously  educated. 

But  pause  one  moment  to  see  how  much  was  meant  by  religious  education  in  that 
day.  We  have  the  family  government,  which  is  the  most  blessed  of  all  governments. 
The  child  next  goes  to  the  common  school,  then  to  the  academy then  to  the  college, 
and  finally  out  into  the  community,  and  becomes  a  member  of  various  associations 
and  societies.  There  he  has  the  intercourse  of  scientific  men ;  he  has  his  magazines, 
his  newspapers,  and  his  libraries.  Our  learning  is  augmented  a  thousand  fold,  our 
education  is  distributed  into  a  thousand  cells.  But  the  time  once  was,  when  it  was 
compressed  into  five  little  hooka  The  Jews  had  no  newspaper,  and  no  institution  of 
an  educational  kind ;  and  when  you  had  educated  a  man  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  laws 
of  Moses,  you  had  given  him  the  sum  of  all  the  human  Icnowledge  of  that  day.  You 
had,  as  it  were,  put  him  through  college  and  graduated  him.  When  a  Hebrew  slave, 
therefore,  was  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  books,  that  man  was  dealt 
with  as  if  a  Southern  man  should  take  a  slave  and  send  him  North,  as  he  would  his 
own  son,  and  put  him  through  college,  and  then  bring  him  back  and  put  him  to  the 
plough  aud  the  hoe.  (Cheers.)  That  is  the  way  the  Hebrews  educated  then  slaves  ; 
and  not  only  so,  reckoning  the  Sabbath  days  ana  holidays,  the  seventh  years,  and  the 
fiftieth  year,  a  calculation  would  show  that  all  their  slaves  had  at  least  one  half 
then  time,  in  which  no  work  was  required  of  them,  for  leisure ;  and  moreover,  the 
Hebrew  bond  slave,  although  he  was  a  bond  slave  for  life,  had  applied  to  him  all 
those  motives  under  which  men  are  developed.  Under  certain  cncumstances  he 
could  acquire  property,  and  rise  to  honor,  and  be  just  as  good,  and  stand  just  as  high, 
and  become  well  nigh  as  independent,  as  any  other  citizen ;  and  therefore  he  had  tire 
stimulant  of  ambition,  of  hope,  of  character"  This  was  the  Jewish  system  of  bond 
slavery.  It  began  by  recognizing  every  man  as  a  moral  and  accountable  being.  It 
proceeded  consequently  to  legislate  for  his  religious  instruction,  and  all  the  legislation 
of  Moses  was  in  favor  of  the  slave  and  not  in  favor  of  the  master.  If  injustice  was 
done  him,  the  slave  could  go  into  the  courts  and  be  hear  d  in  his  own  cause.  If  the 
master  was  so  vile  as  to  abuse  and  beat  him,  the  wound  itself  set  him  free ;  and 
lastly,  if  the  slave  being  so  abused  should  run  away,  there  was  a  standing  enactment 
that  no  man  should  return  the  fugitive  to  his  master.  It  was  understood  that  under 
the  regulations  of  Moses,  the  system  of  slavery  would  be  so  easy  and  pleasant  to 
him  that  he  would  not  wish  to  run  away  from  his  master ;  but  if  he  did,  it  was 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  ought  to  run  away;  and  it  is  so  all  the  world  over. 

Four  thousand  years  have  passed.  Here  was  a  hardy  nation  who  had  scarcely 
shaken  the  sand  out  of  their  shoes,  who  had  but  just  dried  their  garments — no,  I  for¬ 
got  !  they  crossed  on  dry  land — they  scarcely  had  found  their  place  in  then  promised 
land,  while  their  shoulders  were  yet  sore  with  the  burdens  they  had  borne ;  these 
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men  became  themselves  masters  in  their  turn ;  and  this  is  the  system  they  instituted 
four  thousand  years  ago ;  and  this  too  without  any  Bible  revealed  to  them ;  for  they 
had  only  a  part  of  it— the  Pentateuch.  The  whole  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, 
and  the  New  Testament  were  not  yet  theirs.  Here  was  then-  system  of  oppression, 
if  you  are  pleased  so  to  call  it.  We  have  had  since  that  day — oh,  how  much !  We 
have  the  appearance  of  Christ  himself,  the  recorded  gospel,  and  Christian  institutions. 
How  has  the  world  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  human  relations  and  human  lights  1 
Since  the  days  of  Christ,  we  have  had  revolutions,  and  contentions,  and  battles ;  and 
liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  state  of  des¬ 
potism.  What  expansion  also  in  learning,  what  attainments  in  science,  and  what 
knowledge  of  legislation  and  civil  government !  And  now,  we  too  have  tiled  our 
hand  at  a  system  of  slavery.  The  Hebrew  slavery  began  with  the  recognition  that 
man  was  a  moral  and  accountable  agent ;  four  thousand  year’s  have  passed  away,  and 
we  began  our  system  of  slavery  by  declaring  that  a  slave  is  a  brute,  a  chattel,  and  not 
a  man !  The  Hebrew  law  maintained  that  when  a  man  became  a  slave,  he  should  be 
circumcised  and  come  under  Jewish  instruction ;  four  thousand  years  have  gone,  and 
American  slavery  takes  no  care  of  the  slave  as  a  religious  being,  the  law  makes  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  moral  training.  In  that  remote  age,  among  that  rude  people,  the  laws 
rigidly  guarded  the  chastity  of  woman,  and  if  her  master  violated  her  honor,  she  became 
his  wife ;  but  four  thousand  years  have  passed,  and  an  institution  of  slavery  has  been 
set  afoot  in  America,  and  in  this  Christian  land,  among  Christian  churches,  under  the  full 
blaze  and  power  of  the  gospel  in  its  summer  heat,  the  chastity  of  men  and  women  is 
utterly  neglected — as  much  so  as  that  of  the  horse,  the  dog,  or  the  hog ;  and  this  is 
the  advance  we  have  made  in  this  Christian  land  of  America !  Then  there  were 
laws  for  the  slave ;  now  the  laws  are  for  the  master.  Four  thousand  years  ago,  courts 
were  established  where  the  slave  could  go  and  tell  his  story ;  now  there  is  not  a 
court  from  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  to  Texas,  that  will  allow  a  black  man,  whether 
bond  or  free,  to  open  his  lips.  This  is  the  American  system  of  servitude.  That  was 
the  Hebrew !  Are  they  alike  ?  Do  the  outrages  of  American  slavery  find  any 
countenance  in  the  humanity  and  leniency  of  its  oft  alleged  prototype  ? 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  ask  you,  would  it  not  be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  bring  the 
South  to  a  compromise,  if  we  could  bring  African  slavery  on  to  the  platform  of  He¬ 
brew  slavery  ?  If  you  would  bring  about  this  compromise,  you  must  recognize  the 
slave  to  be  a  man,  and  not  a  chattel.  You  must  give  him  books,  let  him  read  the 
Bible,  open  churches  for  him,  erect  courts  for  him  or  open  to  him  those  now  existing, 
pass  laws  to  prefect  him.  The  moment  you  are  obliged  to  treat  slaves  as  men,  the 
trouble,  the  labor,  the  time,  the  responsibility  are  such  that  no  man  will  hold  slaves. 
It  is  hard  enough  for  me,  with  a  family  of  three  small  children,  to  educate  and  take 
care  of  them  ;  but  suppose  I  had  five  hundred  children,  what  should  I  do  ?  Suppose 
you  enact  the  law  of  the  Hebrews — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  some  of  our  Southern 
planters,  who  would  have  to  take  care  of  and  instruct  all  their  vast  number  of  slaves, 
and  be  responsible  for  their  religious  education !  It  could  not  be  done,  and  slaveiy 
would  come  to  an  end. 

This  is  the  system  of  0111181100  slavery  at  the  South — in  brief  I  have  but  just 
touched  it.  As  the  artist  takes  ki3  chalk  and  draws  out  a  sketch  of  his  design,  so  I 
have  but  chalked  the  outlines  of  the  real  system  of  slavery. 

What  then  has  Christianity  in  America  done  in  behalf  of  the  .African  as  a  slave  ? 
Has  there  been  any  pulpit  or  Christian  church  in  the  South,  where  Christianity  has 
stood  up  and  rebuked  this  infamous,  God-defying  doctrine,  that  a  slave  is  a  chattel  ? 
When,  where?  Never,  nowhere !  Where  has  there  been  a  Christian  in  the  South, 
who  has  stood  up  and  said  to  the  community,  You  must  give  up  your  slaves  or  regal’d 
them  as  moral  and  accountable  beings  ?  In  some  few  instances  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
votion  to  truth  and  duty  in  this  matter  which  was  well,  and  which  I  trust  will  be 
imitated ;  but  take  the  South  comprehensively,  this  has  not  been  done.  Where  has 
there  been  any  Southern  Christian,  who  has  rebuked  the  infamous  prostitution  of  the 
sexes,  that  is  as  common  in  the  South  as  the  slaves  themselves  are  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  fornication  and  adultery  at  the  South  are  no  bar  to  church  mem¬ 
bership.  (Hisses  drowned  by  cheers.)  I  have  talked  a  good  while,  and  it  is  but  fair 
now  that  you  should  talk !  I  go  in  for  free  discussion,  as  well  as  for  free  soiL  I  am 
glad  there  is  an  awakening  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  shame  in  this  matter.  Do  you 
not  know  that  a  great  many  ministers  in  the  South,  when  they  celebrate  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  marriage  between  slaves,  leave  out  the  injunction,  “  What  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder  ?”  For  they  know  that  the  man  may  be  sold  and 
sent  one  way  and  the  woman  the  other.  They  may  be  members  of  the  Baptist, 
Presbyterian  or  other  Church,  and  when  they  go,  their  pastor  gives  them  a  letter  that 
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certifies  that  they  are  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Church.  Now,  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  cannot  live  together.  He  is  received  into  the  church  and  takes  a 
wife,  and  although  he  has  one  already,  yet  his  letter  is  clean.  He  is  sold  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  time,  and  each  time  gets  a  wife ;  and  if  he  is  sold  forty  times  he 
will  have  forty  wives,  and  there  is  not  one  word  said  against  it.  His  letter  is  good 
from  church  to  church,  and  it  is  not  considered  inconsistent  in  the  Christian  character 
of  a  slave  thus  to  violate  the  duty  of  chastity.  Now  these  facts  are  notorious  in  the 
South,  and  are  not  ouly  known  but  are  not  thought  very  much  of  (A  voice,  “  No¬ 
body  knows  them  but  yourself”)  (Another  voice,  “  There  is  a  man  in  this  city  who 
ba«  got  twenty  wives.”)  I  am  sorry  for  him.  (Applause  and  laughter.) 

And  now  I  ask  what  has  Christianity  done  for  the  African  in  the  North  ?  And 
on  this  point  I  cannot  tarry.  One  tiling  is  very  plain  if  the  truths  I  have  stated  are  true ; 
if  the  free  African  of  the  North  is  vicious,  if  he  is  ignorant,  if  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  of  trade,  the  duty  of  the  Church  was  to  go  down  to  him,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  him,  to  educate  him  and  his  children,  to  inspire  him  with  a  spirit  of 
industry,  and  open  the  door  to  industrial  occupations  for  him.  That  was  the  duty  of 
Christianity.  But  what  has  the  North  dohe  for  the  free  African  ?  Has  it  founded 
churches  for  him  ?  They  have  built  then  own  churches,  with  but  very  few  excep¬ 
tions;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  has  been  signally -deficient  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  colored  people  of  the  North.  Where  are  the  schools  that  are 
open  for  them  ?  Where  are  the  motives  to  incite  them  to  industrial  occupations  ? 
There  ar  e  none.  The  very  doors  of  the  shops  in  most  of  the  trades  are  shut  to  the 
man  of  the  sable  skin ;  and”  he  cannot  be  a  clerk  nor  a  journeyman,  for  our  indus¬ 
trial  classes  feel  that  a  man  who  has  been  a  Blave  is  not  fit  to  work  witn  a  man  who 
is  a  freeman.  Thus  has  the  odium  extended  northward.  And  what  has  Christianity 
done  ?  Has  it  interposed,  has  it  come  in  between  them  and  the  prejudices  of  tins 
community,  and  undertaken  to  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  its  duty  ?  It  has  not 
done  it  It  has  done  worse  than  that  A  few  States  give  him  the  right  of  property 
and  permit  him  to  vote ;  but  most  of  the  legislation  in  the  Northern  and  free  States 
makes  color  a  ground  of  disfranchisement  He  cannot  vote  nor  have  property ;  he  is 
put  under  bonds  if  he  comes  into  some  States,  and  every  means  is  taken  to  eject  him 
from  the  States.  I  know  there  is  no  man  in  his  senses,  that  flunks  of  these  things 
soberly,  who  will  say  it  is  not  so.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Are  our  people 
acting  Christian-like  in  this  regard  ?  Has  the  Church  risen  up  and  said,  “  By  the 
power  of  Christ  these  men  shall  not  be  trampled  in  the  dust ;  these  men  shall  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  them,  and  shall  be  educated  ;  these  men  shall  have  a  chance 
given  them  to  be  respectable  ?”  Oh !  no ;  Christianity  has  pointed  to  the  ship  and 
said,  “  There  is  the  ship,  and  there  is  Africa,  and  you  had  better  go.”  That  is  the 
gospel  that  has  been  preached  to  them.  “  Emigrate,  colonize.”  That  is  the  gospel 
they  have  heal’d. 

What  is  the  danger  that  threatens  the  Church  in  America  ?  Her  danger  is  not 
from  being  extinguished  by  persecution.  .  She  is  growing  plethoric ;  she  is  waxing 
fat ;  she  feels  her  spirit,  and  she  kicks.  Having  so  much  riches,  so  much  luxury,  so 
much  worldly  prosperity,  she  is  more  like  to  die  of  obesity  than  of  want.  In  the 
providence  of  God  our  whole  western  frontier  is  opened,  in  which  the  Church  might 
work  off,  as  it  were,  some  of  her  fatness  and  superfluous  flesh ;  and  a  despised  and 
neglected  multitude  are  in  her  midst  to  be  educated  and  inspired  to  usefulness ;  but 
instead  of  that,  she  is  trying  to  shirk  her  work,  and  give  her  children  a  free  passage 
to  Africa  thus  getting  nd  of  the  work  God  has  appointed  her  to  do. 

These  remarks  are  not  aimed  at  the  Colonization  Society,  for  I  say  most  frankly 
and  heartily,  if  any  man  really  wishes  to  go.  to  Africa,  I  am  glad  that  there  is  a 
way,  for  Africa’s  sake  and  for  his  sake ;  and  as  far  as  that  class  of  men  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  believe  in  colonization  for  the  sake  of  the  continent,  and  no  farther.  When 
it  is  on  the  spur  of  necessity  that  they  are  colonized,  and  when  there  is  such  a  pre¬ 
judice  at  home  that  they  cannot  stay  here,  then  I  turn  round  and  say,  “  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  Satan.”  God  has  put  a  poor,  despised,  ignorant  people  among  the 
Christians  of  this  land,  and  said  to  them,  “  These  are  my  people,”  and  they  rise  and 
cast  them  into  the  sea.  God  will  bring  them  to  judgment  for  such  things.  First  do 
your  duty  to  them;  educate  them,  and  then  with  a  better  grace  we  may  say  to  them, 
“  Emigrate,  colonize ,”  and  not  till  then 

I  am  veiy  glad  to  say  that,  although  this  is  a  dark  picture,  it  has  been  growing  a 
little  lighter  within  my  remembrance.  There  has  been  generated  within  the  past 
few  years  a  higher  tone  of  Christian  feeling  in  respect  to  the  free  Africans  of  the 
North.  The  North  has  begun  to  be  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  subject  of  slavery — 
aroused  tempestuously,  and  not  iu  the  most  prudent  way  I  take  it ;  but  I  will  not 
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say  a  word  against  any  who  have  endeavored  to  do  well  for  liberty  and  humanity. 
Christian  men  have  begun  to  study  more  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  the  slave  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  South  and  begun  too  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand,  determined  to 
know  what  are  the  rules  by  which  she  is  to  judge  of  her  duties.  The  result  has 
been,  that  our  churches  have  begun  to  pray  and  our  ministers  to  preach  more,  and 
Northern  men  have  been  coming  rapidly,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  into  a  more 
Christian  state  of  feeling  in  respect  to  the  African  colored  people  of  the  North  and 
the  slaves  of  the  South.  The  true  way  is  to  correct  public  sentiment  at  the  North. 
Let  it  be  sweetened  and  christianized  by  the  gospel,  and  that  will  work  quicker  and 
go  farther  than  it  would  to  leave  the  North  uncultivated  and  go  and  preach  to  the 
South.  Here  is  the  place ;  for  where  evils  are  to  be  reformed  they  must  be  attacked 
from  without  and  not  from  within ;  and  the  curative  process  must  begin  in  the  North 
and  not  in  the  South ;  and  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the 
Southerners  must  abolish  their  own  slavery.  The  first  effect  of  the  increased  fidel¬ 
ity  of  the  North  has  been  a  fear  that  slavery  must  perish ;  and  that  gave  rise  to  a 
desire  to  extend  the  slave  territory ;  and,  next,  it  gave  rise  to  political  agitations.  It 
was  seized  hold  of  by  politicians  and  incorporated  into  a  national  system  of  politics, 
and  next  it  gave  rise  to  that  most  execrable  of  all  unbaptized  monsters,  the  fugitive 
Slave  Law. 

Eellow-citizens,  there  was  a  near  prospect,  it  seems  to  me,  five  yeai'8  ago,  of  a 

Keable  retrocession  of  slavery.  There  was  an  advance  of  moral  public  opinion, 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  which  was  most  surprising.  I  do  not  believe  one 
word  of  that  doctrine  that  slavery  became  more  firmly  footed  in  the  South  on  ac¬ 
count  of  agitation  in  the  North.  Why,  you  have  got  nothing  but  agitation  to  work 
with.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  day  for  despotic  legislation  and  for  brute  force 
has  passed  away.  Ideas  are  kings  now.  Ideas  are  to  legislate  for  the  world ;  and 
the  day  has  come  when  moral  thoughts  and  moral  principles  are  to  be  free  as  air. 
These  have  begun  to  travel  in  the  South,  and  are  still  travelling.  The  plan  which 
seemed  opened  before  us  was  this,  to  drop  all  political  and  odious  terms,  to  say  to 
the  slave  interest,  “  Maintain  your-  foothold  as  long  as  you  please,  but  you  cannot 
soil  another  foot  of  territory  with  slavery.”  There  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
against  that.  Then,  secondly,  we  would  say,  “  You  shall  not  have  any  factitious  help 
from  us  on  account  of  our  connection  with  you ;  we  will  wash  our  hands  of  all  patron¬ 
age  or  countenance  of  slavery,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  men  to  do  it.”  Then 
when  we  had  said  thus  far,  we  would  have  added,  “  We  do  not  mean  to  invade  your 
own  territory  and  disturb  the  institution  where  it  exists.  We  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
fringe  constitutional  law  one  single  whit  We  mean  to  do  what  the  sun  does,  when 
it  stands  over  against  mountains  of  ice  and  they  melt  But  that  moral  force  may 
have  any  beneficial  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  slavery  should  abide  where  it  is.  It 
must  not  travel  farther.  Its  roots  must  have  no  more  soiL  If  you  take  the  nomadic 
Arabs  and  preach  the  gospel  to  them  on  horseback,  they  will  run  away  from  you ; 
you  cannot  preach  as  fast  as  they  can  ride.  But  if  these  nomads  wiil  pitch  their 
tents,  and  become  stationary,  you  may  then  hope  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them. 
If  slavery  were  allowed  to  go  to  New-Mexico  and  to  California,  we  cannot  overtake 
it  with  the  gospel ;  but  the  moment  we  can  anchor  the  institution,  the  moment  we 
can  establish  bulwarks  and  lines  of  demarkation  about  it,  that  very  moment  you  have 
a  place  where  you  can  with  brotherly  affection  begin  to  kill  it,  and  we  will  do  it  too 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  with  the  truth  of  God.  We  mean  not  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  nor  even  of  courtesy  in  speaking  as  we  do ;  we  mean  to 
preach  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  great  truths  of  God’s  liberty  in  the  North, 
and  if  they  will  hold  still  in  the  South,  we  will  overtake  them  with  it  We  will 
make  slavery  a  burden  to  their  conscience,  and  a  burden  to  their  pockets,  as  it  is  a 
burden  to  G  od’s  patience.  But,  it  seemed  as  if  the  land  were  never  to  have  rest,  there 
came  along  these  agitators.  Oh  !  these  agitators,  these  agitators  !  If  we  could  only 
find  out  who  they  were.  But  there  have  been  agitators !  We  might  have  had  free 
intercourse  with  the  South.  We  might  have  preached  our  ideas  to  them,  and  they 
might  have  preached  then-  ideas  to  us.  We  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  there 
could  be  this  kind  of  traffic,  and  our  heads  could  trade  with  their  heads  ;  then  we 
would  have  the  hip-lock  of  them,  and  we  would  throw  them.  But  no,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Devil  could  not  stay  peaceably  in  hell  He  is  now.  just  as  he  always  was, 
wandering  up  and  down  to  see  what  he  can  do.  He  went  to  Washington ;  1  fear  that 
he  has  been  there  a  great  many  times ;  when  he  put  himself  into  the  shape  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  overvaulted  his  ambition  and  fell  on  the  other  side.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  nothing  has  happened  since  this  nation  was  founded  that  has 
made  such  a  gulf  between  the  North  and  the  South  as  the  passing  of  this  Fugitive 
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Slave  Lav.  (Loud  applause.)  Let,  me  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  so,  and 
why  I  am  opposed  to  the  Law.  First,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  on 
account  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  thing  itself  If  it  was  simply  taking  a  man  held 
to  service  back  to  poor  fare,  poor  clothes,  poor  lodging  and  hard  work,  well,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Union,  (Ahem !  ahem ! !)  I  would  do  even  that  I  love  the  Union.  I 
do  not  give  up  even  to  those  dry  nurses  of  the  Union,  the  Union  Safety  Committee. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  profess  that  I  am  as  much  of  a  patriot  as  they  are.  How 
can  I  send  back  a  man  to  a  system  which  denies  his  humanity — which  ranks  him 
with  the  brutes,  where  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  to  teach  him  to  read,  where  he  has 
no  religious  ministry  appointed  for  him  ?  To  take  a  man  who  has  just  struggled  up 
to  the  free  North,  who  has  long  thought  of  liberty,  who  has  offered  up  his  thanks  to 
God  that  he  was  to  be  free  at  last,  who  has  but  just  reached  the  shores  of  freedom;  • 
to  take  that  man  back  again  and  plunge  him  into  the  waves  of  bondage,  where 
bondage  means  damnation — that  is  what  they  ask  the  Christian  Church  to  do,  and 
that  is  what  they  ask  me  to  instruct  my  people  to  do !  For  refusing  it,  we  are  pro¬ 
nounced  disorganizers ;  and  when  we  plead  conscience,  religious  newspapers  jeer ; 
and  when  we  appeal  to  a  higher  law  of  humanity  and  of  God,  even  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  found  denouncing  the  idea,  that  in  such  deeds  there  can  be  any  higher 
law  than  that  of  Congress ! 

'On  this  point  we  are  met  by  the  New  Testament  and  the  case  of  Paul  and  Onesi- 
mus ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  apostle-  Paul  sent  back  men  into  slavery.  Into  such 
a  slavery  as  a  brother  beloved,  and  in  such  a  way,  viz.,  by  his  own  free  consent,  I 
should  not  object  to  return  fugitives.  There  are  two  ways  of  sending  men  back  into 
slavery.  Paul  took  one  way  and  Marshal  Devens  and  Commissioner  Somebody,  in 
New-York,  took  another  way.  Let  us  look  at  these  two  ways.  Paul  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  man  whom  he  returned  to  slavery.  Now  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Marshals  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  a  slave  of  their  catching,  and  get  down  on 
their  knees  and  pray  with  him  and  read  him  the  Confession  of  Faith.  (Laughter.) 
Ihen,  secondly,  Paul  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  the  man  back  by  himself — he  did  not 
ask  any  officer  to  attend  him  ;  and  when  he  got  back  his  master  opened  the  letter 
and  read,  “  I  return  him  to  you  a  brother,  and  as  such  receive  him  from  me.”  Now, 
rather  than  to  see  this  sweet  and  precious  Union  dissolved,  I  would  accept  this  method 
of  sending  men  back  into  slavery ;  I  would  arrest  a  fugitive  and  write  a  letter  to  his 
master  in  the  South,  make  him  "ca  rry  it  himself,  and  say,  “  I  return  him  to  you  as  a 
brother.”  How  he  would  look  when  he  got  back  there,  standing  up  in  his  master’s 
presence  smiling  with  his  bright  ebony  face,  and  saying,  “  How  do  you  do,  my  brother  ? 
and  how  do  you  do,  my  sister  ?”  (Loud  and  repeated  applause.)  Oh,  how  I  wish 
that  our  venerable  doctors — and  we  are  told  that  they  are  old  and  wise  men — I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  one  could  read  their  sermons  without  soon  discovering  that  they  are 
old — very  old ;  yet  I  have  a  great  respect  and  reverence  for  them,  in  spots — (Laugh¬ 
ter) — I  wish  that  they  would  practise  the  example  of  Paul’s  treatment  of  Onesimus.  I 
maintain  that  these  men  should  have  the  Epistle  of  Paul  republished  by  the  Tract 
Society,  as  they  have  been  publishing  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  put  it  in  their 
pockets  and  go  South  with  some  of  these  Simses  and  Henry  Longa  Let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  no  master  is  to  have  his  runaway  slave,  who  will  not  receive  him  as  a 
“  brother  •”  and  that  no  fugitive  slave  is  to  be  sent  back  upon  compulsion,  but  only 
such  as  are  willing  to  go  of  themselves ;  and  then  we  should  have  the  Pauline 
practice. 

The  first  reason,  therefore,  why  I  object  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  is,  that  it  com¬ 
pels  me  to  do  what  I  am  taught  to  be  a  sin  by  their  own  favorite  Bible-texts.  If  it 
is  wrong  to  send  back  Dr.  Pennington,  then  it  "is  wrong  to  send  back  Sims  and  Long. 
Is  it  light  to  send  back  this  beloved  brother,  Dr.  Pennington,  who  is  a  slave  unre¬ 
deemed,  who  very  likely  would  be  sent  back  if  he  should  resume  his  pastoral  duties 
here,  and  who  is  wind-bound  abroad,  as  the  winds  of  oppression  will  not  let  him  come 
home  ? 

It  would  be  just  as  right  to  send  him  back  as  it  was  Sims  and  Long,  and  you  are 
just  as  much  in  duty  bound  to  send  one  as  another.  Would  you  send  him  back  into 
slavery  ?  (A  voice,  “  I  would  for  one.”  Another  voice,  “  I  would  for  two.”  Another, 
"  I  would  for  three.”)  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  send  him  back  ?  (Great  applause 
and  laughter.) 

But  I  remark,  secondly,  in  respect  to  this  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  am  amazed  at  it 
because  it  is  so  utterly  unfit  to  carry  out  its  own  principles.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  cannot  return  the  fugitives  of  the  South.  It  has  not  returned, 
and  cannot  and  will  not  return  one  per  cent  of  them.  The  old  law  did  not,  neither 
will  the  new-  You  may  not  know  there  is  an  underground  railroad  in  New-York.  I 
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hear  of  it,  though  I  am  not  a  conductor  on  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
forty  men  coming  through  it  from  the  South,  where  there  has  been  one  carried  back. 
The  old  law — of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh — could  not 
stop  this  I  think  about  the  old  law  as  I  think  about  fishing.  My  lather  is  a  good 
fisherman,  and  he  can  catch  more  fish  with  a  pin  hook  and  an  old  stick  for  a  pole,  than 
I  can  with  a  fly  hook,  a  brass-feruled  cane  rod,  and  all  the  other  scientific  appurte¬ 
nances  of  the  art.  Now  when  a  community  are  prepared  to  arrest  a  fugitive  and 
send  him  back  into  slavery,  the  old  law,  although  it  is  an  old  alder  pole  and  pin  hook,, 
is  good  enough  to  catch  them  with ;  but  now  you  have  one  of  those  blight  silver- 
jointed  rods  and  fly  hooks  and  other  fixings,  and  you  won’t  catch  one  single  fish  or 
fugitive  more  than  you  did  with  your  old  tackle.  The  trouble  lies  not  in  the  old  law, 
but  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  where  you  are  fishing.  Suppose  a 
man  is  taken  sick  with  the  cholera  and  the  doctors  should  give  a  dose  of  medicine  to 
his  horse,  would  the  man  get  any  better?  The  sickness  lies  in  the  community,  and 
you  have  been  dosing  the  law.  The  law  does  not  need  any  medicine. 

I  object,  thirdly,  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  because  it  serves  to  irritate  an  evil 
which  was  already  bad  enough.  It  stirs  up  ill  blood  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  never  was  a  bill  framed  by  Congress  better  calcu¬ 
lated  in  all  its  tendencies  to  do  so.  I  recollect  of  once  hearing  an  old  clergynum 
describe  a  young  minister  as  one  who  “  preached  as  though  the  devil  was  in  him. 
He  takes  the  promises  of  the  Bible  and  throws  them  out  with  a  pitchfork and  so 
the  last  Congress,  has  thrown  out  its  enactments  with  a  pitchfork.  This  whole  law  is 
a  disgrace  to  them  and  to  us.  I  object  to  it,  then,  because  it  abridges  veiy  much,  at 
least  brings  into  danger,  the  essential  liberties  of  freemen.  Such  has  been  the  panic 
and  the  sense  of  danger  during  the  winter  past  that  thousands  of  men,  women,,  and 
children,  peacefully  engaged  at  then-  various  occupations,  have  been  driven  hither 
and  thither,  scattered  like  partridges  on  the  mountains  when  the  sound  of  the  hunter 
was  upon  them.  'We  little  realize  the  terror  that  was  stricken  through  the  hearts  of 
its  victims  when  this  law  was  enacted.  They  trembled  in  view  of  consequences,  of 
being  arrested  and  brought  before  men  who  were  promised  ten  dollars  if  they  con¬ 
victed  them,  but  only  five  if  they  cleared  them. 

But,  not  only  does  this  bill,  which  is  so  odious,  endanger  the  interests  of  free  citi¬ 
zens,  but  it  comes  to  me  and  says,  “  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  if  the  sheriff  calls  upon 
you  to  seize  that  man,  you  must  do  it”  It  comes  to  me  and  says,  “  That  poor  woman 
who  came  to  your  door  last  night,  and  whom  you  took  into  your  house,  knowing  her 
to  be  a  slave,  you  must  give  up  to  me.”  He  puts  his  grip  on  me,  and  1  must  be 
fined  or  incarcerated  because  I  gave  her  bread  and  water.  Let  a  man  act  under 
such  an  official  character  as  that,  let  him  put  me  under  a  penalty  for  obeying  Christ’s 
law,  and  then  let  me  meet  him  in  the  day  of  judgment  if  he  dare  !  No,  it  is  bad 
enough  that  they  go  against  the  Constitution  and  violate  the  well-understood  senti¬ 
ment  that  existed  when  that  Constitution  was  made ;  it  is  bad  enough  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  stands  so  far  warped  and  bent  as  it  does ;  but  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  and  says  to  them,  “  You  are  bound  to  obey  this  law  in  this 
way ;  you  are  bound  to  help  if  called  upon  ;  you  are  forbidden  to  harbor  or  feed  the 
fugitive,”  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  me  weary,  dusty, 
and  far  spent  with  travel,  I  do  not  help  him  freedomward  !  (Cheers.) 

I  say  to  the  South  and  to  her  politicians,  that  the  true  course  of  Christian  policy 
should"  have  been  to  allay  and  not  to  increase  the  strife  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  was  then-  duty  to  have  avoided  all  cause  of  irritation  on  tliis  subject ;  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  acted  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love ; 
and  it  was  our  duty,  too,  to  have  avoided  all  cause  for  irritation  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union.  When  that  law  passed,  against  the  known  moral  sentiment  of  the  North,  it 
was  bombarding  the  North ;  it  was  the  artillery  of  the  South  aimed  directly  at  us, 
park  after  park ;  and  the  cannoneer  was  one  who  should  never  have  been  found  filing 
against  his  own  hearthstone. 

Fellow-citizens,  a  few  year’s  ago  there  was  a  man  who,  in  a  speech  at  Niblo’s  Gar¬ 
den,  declared  as  only  such  a  man  as  he  can  declare — for  it  is  not  given  to  one  age  to 
see  more  than  one  'Webster — “  that  they  who  attempted  to  trespass  upon  the  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  of  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  had  not  considerately  weighed 
what  that  feehng  was and  he  warned  the  South  against  such  a  course,  as  one  which 
would  inevitably  shake  the  stability  of  the  Union.  0  Lucifer !  son  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  how  art  thou  fallen,  thou  who  wast.  a  prophet,  but  who  hast  forgotten  thine  own 
predictions,  and  done  the  veiy  thing  that  with  a  voice  of  inspiration  thou  warnedst 
others  not  to  do !  I  remember  when  almost  I  revered  that  man ;  and  I  think  for 
stature  of  understanding,  for  mighty  genius  as  a  statesman,  no  man  in  this  land,  and 
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since  the  death  of  Peel,  no  man  in  any  Land,  is  his  equal.  I  would  not  speak  harshly 
of  Daniel  Webster ;  I  would  not,  like  Shimei,  cast  stones  at  him ;  I  would  rather  go 
backwards  as  did  the  reverent  children  of  Noah,  and  put  a  cloak  over  his  nakedness. 
But  when  I  hear  him  eulogized  in  the  street,  in  the  papers,  and  jn  the  pulpit,  and  am 
made  to  step  over  him,  and  to  walk  around  him.  and  to  meet  him  at  eveiy  turn, 
much  as  I  look  up  to  that  great  man — and  I  am  proud  of  him  as  a  New-Englander — 
much  as  I  think  of  him,  yet  there  is  something  even  dearer  to  me  than  this  great 
statesman  of  America.  Liberty  is  dearer,  truth  is  dearer,  religion  and  humanity  are 
dearer.  (Applause.) 

I  object  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  because  it  alms  a  deadly  blow  at  respect  for 
all  law  ;  for  I  think  that  bad  laws  are  treason  to  good  governments ;  that  the  leg¬ 
islature  that  enacts  a  bad  law  knocks  out  one  stone  from  the  foundation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  fabric.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  more  influence  is  exerted  by  one 
bad  law,  towards  promiscuous  disobedience  of  all  law,  than  can  be  repaired  by  a 
generation. 

I  object  to  the  law  on  account  of  its  sequences,  on  account  of  the  influences  it  is 
developing ;  for  so  it  is  that,  as  one  lie  begets  half  a  dozen,  as  One  wrong  will  bring 
a  retinue  of  wrongs  in  its  train,  and  one  false  principle  brings  after  it  a  score  of  false 
principles,  so  this  law  brings  in  its  train  a  host  of  disastrous  sequences ;  and  first 
and  foremost  among  these  is  one  that  I  have  mentioned,  this  impotent  phantasm  of 
a  Union  Committee — men  who  read  a  ledger  for  their  duty,  and  feel  in  their  pockets 
for  their  conscience.  (Laughter.) 

I  object  to  this  law  still  farther,  because  it  has  brought  into  vogue  a  style  of  rea¬ 
soning  and  an  advocacy  of  principles,  which  if  believed  and  earned  out  will  destroy 
the  foundations  of  civil  government.  The  time,  I  trast,  is  past  when  we  shall  hem, 
as  we  lately  have  heard,  men  in  the  pulpits — blind  men  leading  the  blind — crying 
out  for  lower  law ;  and  men  ordained  to  preach  God’s  law,  ridiculing  higher  law  and 
venting  them  injured  sensibilities  against  rival  denominations,  taking  this  occasion  to 
send  poisoned  arrows  at  them ;  mixing  up  private  wrongs  with  public  grievances. 
Not  long  since,  we  heard  abundant  eloquence  expended  to  prove  that  the  citizen  was 
obliged  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  this  was  obeying  God ;  that  legisla¬ 
tors  being  ordained  of  God,  when  the  Government  enacted  any  thing  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  citizen  to  obey.  A  law  so  enacted  was  to  be  his  Pope — and  more  than  Pope — 
it  was  to  be  his  Jesus  Christ,  his  Jehovah,  and  he  was  to  obey  it  and  bow  down  to 
it ;  and  at  the  pretense  “higher  law"  and  a  sensitive  conscience,  there  was  ridicule 
and  reproach.  This  doctrine  is  only  the  old  theory  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
King  James.  It  is  only  revamping  their  puerile  policy,  and  bringing  their  old  ex¬ 
ploded  doctrines  down  to  this  day  for  the  government  of  this  Republic ;  and  if  that 
doctrine  is  to  recover  itself  and  to  receive  any  patronage,  if  that  is  to  be  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  our  land,  there  is  no  chance  for  a  permanent  Republic  here.  Why  is  it  that 
France  has  so  long  struggled  and  striven  for  a  republic,  and  has  never  grasped  it  ? 
Why  is  it  that  Italy  has  asked  for  a  republic  and  has  never  been  able  to  get  it  ? 
Why  is  it  that  Hungary  has  been  longing  to  establish  a  republic  ?  It  is  because  the 
common  people  have  been  trodden  down  and  not  educated,  and  been  taught  by 
their  schoolmasters  and  ministers  and  legislators  that  it  was  them  duty  to  give  up 
their  conscience  to  the  magistrate  and  the  priest :  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  build  a  republic.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  cus¬ 
tom-house  like  that  in  Wall  street  on  cotton  wooL  The  material  for  a  republic  is 
too  soft ;  man  there  is  pithy,  porous,  spongy,  flabby,  and  must  remain  so  until  you 
put  the  stuff  of  conscience  into  him  and  make  him  independent  in  his  moral  sense. 
The  man  that  digs  coal  in  tliis  country,  the  man  that  tinkers  my  kettle,  the  man  that 
sews  my  shoe,  I,  not  a  whit  more  than  he,  can  stand  up  and  say,  “  God,  thou  art 
my  Father ;  there  is  none  on  earth  between  me  and  Thee !”  The  noblest  thing  that 
God  ever  made  and  gave  to  man,  was  his  conscience !  Our  fathers  educated  us  to 
use  that  conscience  in  spite  of  authority  civil  or  ecclesiasticaL  It  made  New-Eng- 
land.  Her  sons  were  trained  to  regard  conscience  as  more  sacred  than  any  thing  else. 
A  nation  based  upon  conscience,  has,  like  New-England,  a  substratum  of  granite, 
while  a  nation  without  a  conscience  is  like  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  upon  which 
you  cannot  build.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  be  like  South  America,  like  France,  like  Italy, 
and  those  other  poverty-stricken  nations,  then  give  heed  to  these  seducing  priests 
and  to  those  apostate  statesmen  who  tell  you  that  your  conscience  is  to  be  given  up 
to  the  Government,  and  that  you  are  not  to  regard  its  monitions.  But  I  tell  you, 
God  will  hold  you  in  judgment  if  you  do  not  have  consciences  upon  so  great  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  and  if,  then,  you  do  not  heed  them. 

Now,  this  hateful  law,  framed  in  iniquity  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  iniquity, 
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has  been  suicidal  to  liberty.  I  think  that  while  many  have  given  adhesion  to  it  from 
party  reasons,  and  many  more  have  assented  to  it  from  commercial  reasons,  I 
thank  God  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  country,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  New- 
York  State,  of  Connecticut,  of  Rhode-Island,  of  Massachusetts,  of  New-Hampshire, 
of  Maine,  of  Vermont,  of  Michigan,  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Wisconsin,  nor  of  Iowa ; 
and  I  think  that  time  will  show,  and  that  ere  long,  all  the  States  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line,  and  I  may  fain  hope  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  too, — I  believe 
that  time  will  show  that  this  doctrine,  hateful  alike  to  God  and  man,  is  repudiated 
by  the  common  sense  of  a  well-educated  people  ;  and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
no  greater  disgrace  can  be  written  upon  a  tomb-stone  as  epitaph,  than  “  Here  lies 
A.  B.,  author  of  a  commentary  and  treatise  designed  to  show  that  conscience  must 
be  given  up  to  the  magistrate,  the  legislator  and  the  priest  1”  Everybody  will  read 
it,  and  exclaim,  “  Qod  have  mercy  upon  his  poor  soul !” 

I  have  attempted  to  speak  that  which  I  believed  to  be  true.  It  may  appear 
exaggerated  to  you ;  but  I  believe  it.  I  have  said  things  to  awaken  your  own 
thought,  and  all  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  lay  the  truth  to  heart  and  think  upon  this 
subject  in  the  light  of  eternity,  with  the  Bible  in  your  hands,  conscious  that  God 
looks  upon  you.  Think  of  it  as  Christian  men,  as  patriots ;  and  if  you  will  think  of 
t,  the  end  of  my  speaking  is  gained. 

Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  of  Toronto,  President  of  tlie  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  Canada,  next  addressed  the  audience.  He  regarded  this  Society,  he 
said,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  which  held  their  anniversaries 
this  week,  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  tide  of  moral  sentiment  is  in  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  he  saw  it  going  so  nobly  and  so  triumphantly.  He  felt 
honored  in  being  deputed  to  attend  this  anniversary  in  this  great  and 
noble  city,  and  was  happy  to  say  that  there  was  no  body  of  men  asso¬ 
ciated  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  with  whom  he  had  a  deeper 
sympathy  than  those  convened  on  this  occasion.  Although  he  could  not 
address  the  audience  as  fellow-citizens  literally,  yet  he  could  address  them 
as  brothers  and  sisters  belonging,  with  himself,  to  one  great  Republic, 
and  friends  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  which  called  for  the  sympathies  of 
every  true-hearted  man.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  say  he  was  proud 
of  British  America,  because  it  annihilates  the  distinction  between  master 
and  slave.  He  would  now  say,  he  rejoiced  in  the  feeling  here  manifested, 
and  could  go  home  and  say  he  was  proud  of  New- York,  and  could  wish 
that  this  meeting  might  be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  sentiments  that  have  here  been  uttered,  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  entire  nation. 

He  said  he  trusted  that  nearly  every  person  in  the  vast  assembly  was 
animated  by  the  same  feeling :  a  deep  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  oppressed 
and  against  oppression.  The  people  of  Canada,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  deeply  sympathize  with  the  efforts  making  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  this  country,  by  moral  instrumentality.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  what  had  been  said  in  favor  of  freedom  by  his  reverend 
friend  who  had  addressed  the  meeting,  and  thankful  for  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  the  attitude  taken  by  so  many  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  this  Union.  But  he  regretted  exceedingly  to  hear  that  the  Church 
generally  is  not  lifting  up  its  voice,  as  audibly  as  it  might,  against  slavery. 
Why,  he  could  not  have  said  what  has  been  said  here  to-day  before  an 
English  assembly  without  meeting  with  incredulity,  for  they  would 
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scarcely  believe  that  there  was  so  much  fault  existing  here  in  the  minis¬ 
try  and  the  churches. 

“  The  Bible  is  not  against  slavery,  but  against  the  ah  use  of  it,”  is  the 
language  used  by  many ;  and  “  if  Christianity  is  left  to  exert  its  amelio¬ 
rating  influences,  it  will  soon  put  an  end  to  slavery.”  Such  language  has 
often  been  used  with  reference  to  other  enormities.  Should  not  those  who 
use  it  consider  that  their  interpretations  of  the  law  may  be  wrong,  and 
that  they  do  not  sufficiently  evolve  the  morals  that  are  applicable  in  this 
department  of  ethics?  He  went  on  to  enlarge  upon  what  the  last 
speaker  had  said  upon  the  subject  of  Hebrew  servitude.  He  agreed  with 
him  substantially,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  concede  quite  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  practice  under  the  Mosaic  code.  The  Hebrews 
were  forbidden,  it  is  allowed  by  our  opponents,  to  enslave  their  brethren ; 
but  now,  the  difference  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  having  been  done 
away,  ^ll  men  are  our  brethren.  The  distinction  made  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  is,  he  believed,  of  no  validity  whatever.  He  maintained 
also  that  the  Bible  did  not  recognize  the  relation  of  slaveholder  and  slave. 
Slavery  is  a  violation  of  nature  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  religion.  When  this  point  is  conceded  by  the  Christian  churches 
in  this  land,  we  of  Canada,  said  he,  will  love  you  better.  He  would  not 
sit  down,  he  said,  without  assuring  the  meeting  that  he  should  represent 
the  public  feeling  of  his  own  country,  when  he  said,  that  while  they  la¬ 
mented  the  necessity  of  so  many  victims  of  slavery  flying  to  their  terri¬ 
tory,  driven  by  the  late  oppressive  law,  they  would  not  see  them  cast  out 
and  driven  back  into  bondage,  but  would  extend  to  them  all  needed  pro¬ 
tection  and  succor.  On  this  subject,  he  said,  we  ought  to  feel  that  we 
are  all  of  one  nation. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  was  next  introduced.  He  said  that  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  in  New- York  to  attend  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  Society.  For  nearly  two  years  he  had  been  in  Europe.  He 
had  not  been  indifferent  to  the  straggle  here  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
He  had  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  his  heart  alive,  and  had  felt 
deeply,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  view  of  the  transactions  the  last  year, 
especially  in  view  of  the  passage  of  that — what  should  he  call  it  ? — he 
could  not  call  it  a  law,  for  he  did  not  believe  it  was  a  law — the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill.  He  would  detain  the  audience,  only  to  state  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  views  entertained  in  England,  and  in  Europe  generally, 
with  reference  to  it.  While  it  was  under  discussion,  he  could  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  enacted.  When  he  heard  it  had  passed,  he  was 
astonished.  Questions  were  put  to  him  like  these :  What  will  the 
North  do  with  it?  What  effect  wi'l  it  have  in  the  free  States?  Will 
it  be  the  means  of  dividing  the  Union?  Will  the  North  obey  it? 
Will  the  ministers  and  the  churches  at  the  North  submit  to  it?  Will 
it  not  produce  rebellion  and  civil  war  ?  What  will  be  done  ?  He  gave  it 
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as  his  opinion,  that  the  North  would  not  resist  it  by  violence,  but  that  as 
a  general,  if  not  a  universal  thing,  they  would  not  aid  in  executing  it,  and 
that  they  would  try  all  constitutional  means  to  get  rid  of  it. 

He  said  that  when  it  was  stated  that  several  of  the  ministers  at  the 
North  preached  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  law,  he  was  put  to  the  blush, 
and  asked  in  what  sense  do  they  sustain  it  ?  He  told  them  he  supposed 
they  preached  that  the  people  should  not  rebel,  but  wait  and  seek  to 
remove  the  bill  by  legislation.  But  when  he  arrived  in  this  country,  not 
only  did  he  understand  that  ministers  had  preached  what  his  brother 
Beecher  represented  them  to  have  preached,  but  that  they  proclaimed 
the  law  to  be  just  and  constitutional,  and  consequently  entitled  to  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  people  of  the  North.  He  said,  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  it  kuown  in  England,  that  ministers  in  this  country 
preached  that  God  had  delivered  Nto  the  civil  authorities  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  consciences  of  men,  and  that  individual  consciences  must 
be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country.  He  had  no  conception  that 
Northern  ministers  would  preach  any  such  thing;  he  had  been  shocked 
at  such  a  doctrine  as  this.  He  supposed  that  the  united  voice  of  the 
North  would  be,  “It  is  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God; 
we  will  not  aid  in  executing  it ;  we  will  rid  ourselves  of  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

He  thought  people  abroad  were  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter 
than  those  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  who  were  driven,  as  it  were, 
to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  especially  if  they  be  American  citizens. 
There  are  two  classes  in  England  who  are  watching  these  movements  with 
great  interest.  The  monarchists  are  chuckling  with  the  idea  that  our 
government  will  explode,  and  that  they  will  then  be  able  to  say,  “  There, 
you  can  see  how  the  American  government  has  turned  out  with  its  de¬ 
mocracy  !”  But  there  is  a  very  large  class  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to 
this  question,  and  are  looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  They  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Northern  citizens  in  their  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  law,  and 
dread  the  idea  of  this  government  exploding.  They  pray  earnestly  that 
the  matter  may  be  adjusted,  that  this  Union  may  not  be  rent  asunder, 
and  that  God  will  give  wisdom  to  those  who  are  acting  in  this  matter. 
He  said  that  one  man  who  felt  deeply  on  the  subject  said  to  him,  “  1 
regard  the  establishment  of  the  American  government  as  the  greatest 
event  that  has  occurred  since  the  invention  of  printing.”  This  man 
spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  danger  that  now  threatens  this  country. 
The  serious  politicians  of  England  have  often  expressed  sorrow  to  me, 
said  Mr.  F.,  at  tbe  tone  of  discussing  this  subject  in  Congress.  They 
have  looked  at  it  with  pain,  and  have  been  afraid  that  it  would  result  in 
anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  finally  in  despotism,  and  thus  destroy  the  hopes 
of  the  world.  But,  he  said,  if  the  prayers  of  the  good  people  of  England 
can  be  of  avail,  all  the  difficulties  now  existing  will  result  in  good. 

Mr.  Finney  said  he  wished  that  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  law  would 
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recollect,  that  English  Christians  feel  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
although  they  can  have  no  political  influence,  they  have  an  influence 
they  can  carry  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  They  are  now  praying  for  this 
Society,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  God  would  direct  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  that  truth  may  prevail,  and  this  country  be  saved. 
He  said  there  was  a  strong  under-current  in  this 'country,  and  throughout 
the  world,  that  would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  seal  the  fate 
of  the  slave  power.  Meantime  he  could  say,  as  Mr.  Beecher  had  said,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  the  general  feeling  of  Christians,  let  no  one  en¬ 
gage  in  the  execution  of  the  accursed  law,  but  seek  every  constitutional 
method  of  casting  it  away,  and  blotting  it  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  F.  went  on  to  say,  that  he  was  amazed  that  the  abominable  doc¬ 
trine  should  be  inculcated  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  legislature  can  control 
the  consciences  of  the  men  of  this  country,  or  ought  to  control  them  ; 
that  God  has  delivered  the  power  of  legislation  over  the  conscience  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  to  enact  laws  in  direct  defiance  of  His  law, 
and  that  in  fact  repeal  His  law.  If  human  legislation  can  in  any  case 
repeal  God’s  law,  and  make  enactments  contrary  to  His  law  obligatory  and 
binding  upon  men,  then  they  can  in  all  cases  5  if  God  s  legislation  can  be 
set  aside  by  the  legislation  of  man,  then  we  might  invoke  human  legis¬ 
lation  to  repeal  all  moral  laws  at  once,  and  make  the  law  of  selfishness 
the  law  of  God ;  and  thus  men  might  dispose  of  all  sin,  and  have  a 
short-hand  method  of  abolishing  it.  What  sin  could  there  be  in  the 
world  under  this  doctrine  ?  It  would  eternally  be  made  lawful  for  man 
to  steal,  and  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations;  it  would  be  a  summary 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  duty  of  repentance;  a  summary  plan  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  world  of  moral  depravity.  But  who,  said  he,  can  believe  this? 

The  whole  land,  he  thought,  the  moment  the  bill  was  passed,  should 
have  cried  out,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  England  at  public  meetings,  when 
any  thing  is  said  or  done  offensive  to  the  audience:  Shame!  shame!! 
shame! ! !  If  the  whole  land  had  cried  Shame  !  at  the  time  when  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Bill  was  enacted,  men  would  not  have  stood  up  in  the  pulpit, 
and  either  advocated  that  law,  or  inculcated  the  duty  of  obeying  it. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted ;  and  the  meeting,  after  an  animated 
and  highly  satisfactory  session  of  three  hours,  was  adjourned  to  meet  for 
discussion  and  business,  May  7th,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M. 


^fmraal  tlfjiart. 


Slavery  continues  to  be  the  great  question  of  the  day.  Its  downfall 
was  foreseen  by  the  founders  of  this  government.  Th4  sagacious  Jeffer¬ 
son,  in  referring  to  the  slaves  of  this  country,  said :  “Nothing  is  more 
certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are  to  be 
free.”*  It  is  the  present  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world.  Demagogues, 
wrong-headed  statesmen  and  deluded  expositors  of  Scripture  may  retard 
the  great  work  of  emancipation,  but  the  glorious  issue  is  as  certain  as 
the  existence  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament. 

The  annual  review  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  which  we  now  propose  to 
take,  although  it  furnishes  much  to  mortify  the  true-hearted  descendants 
of  the  men  who  began  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  the  patriots 
who  founded  the  government  under  which  we  live,  exposes  to  our  view 
nothing  that  should,  on  reflection,  dishearten  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  success  and  defeat,  are  connected  with 
every  moral  enterprise,  and  are  like  the  transit  of  a  ship  Over  the  ocean, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  devious  path,  arrives  ultimately  at  its  destina¬ 
tion.  Confiding,  then,  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  the  down¬ 
trodden  slave  may  exclaim,  “  Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  mine  enemy ; 
when  I  fall,  I  shall  arise ;  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light 
unto  me.”  And  the  friends  of  the  slave  may,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  righteous  cause,  and  the  prospect  before  them,  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 

The  compromise  measures,  mentioned  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  as 
being  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Clay,  were, 
after  a  protracted  debate  and  vigorous  opposition,  substantially  adopted 
by  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  originator  of  this  project,  and  his  ad¬ 
herents,  boasted  that  its  consummation  would  result  in  the  pacification  of 
the  country,  as  to  this  great  topic;  that  the  Hotspurs  of  the  South  would 
no  longer  threaten  disunion,  nor  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  continue 
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tlie  agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  They  must  be  satisfied  by  the 
events  which  have  since  transpired,  that  their  prophecies  are  not  likely 
to  he  fulfilled. 

The  acts  embraced  provisions  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State ;  for  pacifying  Texas  by  a  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  from  the  national 
treasury,  and  at  least  ninety  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  taken  from 
New-Mexico  ;  forming  New -Mexico  and  Utah  into  Territories,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  hereafter  as  States,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  inhabitants 
shall  decide;  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  into  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  enactment  of  these  bills  was  another  triumph  of  the  Slave  Power. 
The  people  of  California,  by  their  own  act,  had  decided  that  slavery 
should  not  be  admitted.  The  “  compromise,”  then,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  between  the  slavery  and  liberty  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  consisted,  on  the  one  part,  in  depriving  New-Mexico  of  a  large 
share  of  her  territory  and  annexing  it  to  Texas,  to  be  hereafter  formed 
into  a  slave  State ;  in  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the  slavery  division 
to  establish  slavery  in  the  States  to  be  hereafter  formed  out  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  New-Mexico  and  Utah ;  in  giving  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
an  act  that  may  serve  as  a  precedent,  to  stop  the  unfounded  claims  and 
treasonable  threats  of  a  slaveholding  State ;  in  making  the  territory  of 
all  the  free  States  a  hunting-ground  for  fugitive  slaves,  and  requiring  the 
free  people  of  these  States  to  afford  their  aid  in  their  reclamation  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia*  A 
compromise  truly ! 

The  most  insulting  and  pernicious  of  these  acts  was  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  27  yeas  and  12  nays,  there  being 
only  eight  more  than  a  quorum  present.  Only  two  Senators  from  the 
free  States  were  found  to  vote  for  it,f  while  no  less  than  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers  from  various  States  were  absent,  or  silent,  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bill 
was  forced  through  without  discussion,  or  any  opportunity  for  amend¬ 
ment.  A  representative  from  a  free  StateJ  was  selected  to  move  the  pre¬ 
vious  question.  On  the  question,  “  Shall  this  Bill  pass  ?”  the  vote 
was  109  yeas  and  75  nays.  Among  the  yeas  were  thirty  members  from 
the  free  States !  Not  less  than  forty-eight  members  were  absent  or  de¬ 
clined  voting.  Several  Northern  members  who  did  not  dare  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  and  had  not  sufficient  moral  principle  or  courage  to  vote  against 

*  This  bill  does  not  touch  the  relation  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  District ;  it 
does  not  prevent  the  sale  of  slaves  to  be  transported  out  of  the  District;  it  simply 
prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves  as  merchandise  into  the  District,  and  authorizes 
the  corporations  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  to  break  up  depots  of  slaves  so 
imported. 

I  Messrs.  A.  C.  Dodge  and  George  W.  Jones,  of  Iowa. 

\  James  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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it,  “dodged”  the  question.  Eleven  members,  Free- S oilers,  "who  had 
opposed  all  measures  for  the  extension  or  support  of  slavery,  during 
the  whole  session,  were,  of  course,  among  the  nays.  The  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  free  States  numbered  141,  while  the  number  from  the 
slave  States  was  only  91.  The  former,  therefore,  had  they  all  voted, 
could  have  killed  the  bill:  A  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  them ! 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  it  appears,  hesitated  about  ap¬ 
proving  the  bill,  and  did  not  sign  it  until  after  he  had  required  the  writ¬ 
ten  opinion  of  the  Attorney-  General,  who  is  a  slaveholder,  that  it  was 
constitutional.  Before  his  elevation  to  this  high  office,  by  the  death 
of  General  Taylor,  Mr.  Fillmore  had,  in  his  native  State,  publicly  de¬ 
claimed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  maintained 
that  they  must  be  resisted.*  And  yet,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  he  succumbed  to  this  power ! 

Forty-four  members  of  Congress,  of  different  political  parties,  and  from 
various  States,  North  and  South,  formed  a  “Union  League,”  in  whieh 
they  pledged  themselves  not  to  vote  for  any  man,  even  for  a  member  of 
a  State  Legislature,  who  is  not  an  advocate  and  upholder  of  the  compro¬ 
mise  measures.  The  list  is  headed  by  Henry  Clay,  the  originator  oi  the 
compromise.  New-England  furnished  but  one  signer  to  the  pledge,  of 
any  party  ;f  who  also  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  but  has  lost  his 
re-election.  Only  eight  of  the  New-York  members  signed  it — less  than 
one  fourth  of  her  delegation.  Only  two  of  these  have  been  re-elected. 
Pennsylvania  furnished  but  one  signer, J  and  there  were  only  eleven  sign¬ 
ers  in  all  the  free  States. 

That  portion  of  the  merchants  in  New-York  who  trade  largely  with 
the  South,  not  to  be  wanting  in  patriotism,  took  measures  to  have  a 
“Union  Meeting,”  composed  of  traders  and  politicians  of  various  parties* 
At  this  meeting,  it  so  happened  that  all  the  speakers  were  political  law- 

*  In  addition  to  other  evidence  at  hand,  we  subjoin  a  letter  written  by  President 
Fillmore,  to  an  officer  of  an  Anti-Slavery  Society : — 

Buffalo,  Oct  1*7,  1838. 

Sib  : — Your  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  ‘Anti-Slavery  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie,’  has  just  come  to  hand. 
You  solicit  my  answer  to  the  following  interrogatories : 

1st.  Do  you  believe  that  petitions  to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  ought  to  be  received,  read,  and  respectfully  considered  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people? 

2d.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  nation,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  so  long  as  slaves  are  held  therein  ? 

3d.  Are  you  in  favor  of  Congress  exercising  all  the  constitutional  power  it  pos¬ 
sesses  to  abolish  the  internal  slave-trade  between  the  States  ? 

4th.  Are  you  in  favor  of  immediate  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

I. am  much  engaged,  and  have  no  time  to  enter  into  an  argument,  or  to  explain  at 
length  my  reasons  for  my  opinion.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself,  for  the  present, 
by  answering  all  your  interrogatories  in  the  affirmative,  and  leave,  for  some  future 
occasion,  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  Millard  Fillmore. 

f  Samuel  A.  Elliott,  of  Boston.  j  Senator  Cooper. 
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yers.  The  Abolitionists  of  the  country  were  denounced,  the  compromise 
measures  were  applauded,  and  the  people  throughout  the  country  were 
called  upon  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  At  this  meeting  a  “  U nion 
Safety  Committee”  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  hundred  persons, 
who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out,  by  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  The  proceedings  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  throughout  the  country,  with  the  signa¬ 
tures  attached  of  those  who  were  said  to  have  signed  the  call  for  the 
meeting.*  Similar  meetings  were  gotten  up  at  other  places,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  import  were  passed. 

It  was  sanguinely  hoped  by  the  merchants  and  clergymen,  as  well  as 
by  the  politicians  in  the  “  cotton”  interest, f  that  the  measures  taken  in 
Congress,  and  at  metropolitan  meetings,  and  by  conservative  divines, 
would  allay  agitation  on  the  engrossing  subject  of  slavery,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  all  opposed  to  slavery ;  that  the  anti-slavery  agitators  would  be 
overawed  and  silenced ;  that  the  Slave  Power  would  be  permitted  to  have 
its  own  way  without  molestation ;  and  that  the  cry  would  be  heard 
throughout  the  land  of  “  Peace — Peace.”  But  Leviathan  is  not  so 
tamed. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  South  intended  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
North,  which  had  been  represented,  by  that  portion  of  its  members  of 
Congress  who  had  voted  for  the  compromise  as  willing  to  sustain  it  to 
« the  fullest  extent— to  the  fullest  extent.”  Well  knowing  that  the  people 
of  the  free  States  were  smarting  under  the  indignity  of  haring  their 
honored  citizens  rudely  repulsed,  while  seeking  amicably  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  colored  seamen  in  Southern  ports  ;  that  thus  one  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution  was  set  at  defiance  by  the  States  now  clamorous 
for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  North 
felt  keenly  the  novel  and  iniquitous  features  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
they  seemed  determined  to  carry  its  infamous  provisions  into  effect,  in 
order  that  the  South  might  still  farther  humble  the  North,  and  exhibit  to 
the  world  the  triumphs  and  despotism  of  the  slavocracy.  If,  thought 
they,  the  soil  of  the  free  States  can  be  trampled  upon  by  the  pursuers 
of  fugitive  slaves  ;  if  Northern  eyes  and  hearts  can  be  familiarized 

*  To  this  call  were  attached  several  thousand  signatures.  The  same  name  was 
repeated  in  numerous  instances:  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  firm,  the  names 
of  the  several  partners  were  generally  subscribed ;  in  some  inslances  five  or  six 
clerks  in  a  single  establishment  were  added ;  and  the  number  of  signatures  was 
thus  swelled  to  give  an  imposing  air  to  the  document,  and  persuade  the  people  in 
the  country  that  the  leading  merchants  of  New-York  were  in  favor  of  the  “peace” 
measures  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

f  Some  of  these  clergymen  were  inveigled  into  becoming  sincere  supporters  of  ^ 
tliis  interest,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  under  a  belief  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  actually  in  danger.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  same  prefix  attaches  to  their 
names  a*  has  been  fastened  to  those  of  the  merchants  and  politicians  who  misled 
(hem.  Henceforth,  Cotton  Preachers  will  be  as  familiar  a  term  as  Cotton  Mer¬ 
chants  or  Cotton  Politicians. 
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with  the  scenes  daily  witnessed  in  the  land  of  slavery ;  especially  if 
the  citizens  of  those  States  can  be  compelled  to  aid  slaveholders,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  recapture  of  their  victims,  the 
-great  question  will  be  forever  settled;  we  shall  be,  without  dispute,  a 
slaveholding  nation,  and  the  North,  with  its  extensive  population  and 
wealth,  and  its  superiority  in  political  power,  will  forever  be  to  us 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.” 

The  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  emboldened  slaveholders,  their 
heirs  and  representatives,  to  employ  agents,  enter  into  correspondence, 
and  take  unwonted  measures  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  who  had 
recently  escaped,  and  also  of  those  who  at  periods  long  past  had  found 
their  way  into  the  free  States.  This  Bill  revived  not  only  hopes  of  gain, 
but  a  desire  to  exercise  authority,  if  not  vengeance,  upon  those  who  had 
long  been  supposed  by  both  parties  to  be  free  from  molestation. 

Among  the  advertisements  put  forth  respecting  runaways  was  the 
following : — 

CATCH  THE  MINISTER  1 

$250  for  any  one  who  will  catch  a  METHODIST  PREACHER!  ! 

$250  Reward. 

Ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  living  near  Jefferson,  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
a  negro  man,  who  calls  himself  Lloyd  Smuthers,  of  about  22  years  of  age.  he  is 
about  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  of  a  yellow  complexion,  and  has  a  down,  sly 
look,  a  round  face,  and  short  nose.  When  spoken  to,  he  generally  smiles  before  re- 
plying,  and  speaks  smoothly.  He  had  on,  when  he  left,  a  blue  coat,  white  hat  with 
a  black  scarf  on  it,  and  a  pair  Of  blue  pauts,  and  took  no  clothing  with  him  except 
what  he  had  on,  that  is  known.  He  belongs  to  a  Methodist  church,  and  pretends  to 
be  a  preacher.  He  took  the  western  stage  on  the  20th  of  November,  from  the  other 
side  of  Middleton,  and  was  seen  afterwards  in  Hagerstown ;  he  has  a  brother-in-law 
living  near  Harrisburg,  named  Ben  Russell 

The  above  reward  will  be  given  if  taken  out  of  the  State,  and  secured  so  that  I 
can  get  him,  or  $150  if  taken  within  the  State.  Jacob  Ridgely, 

Near  Jefferson,  Md.,  acting  for  Ruth  Ridgely. 

In  most  instances,  the  arrest  of  fugitives  has  not  been  preceded  by 
such  announcements ;  but  the  agents  of  slaveholders,  after  correspondence 
with  persons  of  a  like  stamp  in  the  free  States,  have  stealthily  seized 
their  victims,  and  brought  them  before  the  men  who  have  sold  themselves 
to  be  Commissioners,  under  the  infamous  Fugitive  Bill,  with  a  view,  in 
the  language  of  this  law,  of  instituting  a  “summary”  process,  and  hurry¬ 
ing  the  doomed  man  into  a  slave  State  before  the  sympathy  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  community  can  be  aroused. 

A  case  speedily  occurred.  In  eight  days  from  the  approval  of  the 
Bill  by  President"  Fillmore,  the  agent  of  Mary  Brown  arrived  in  New- 
York,  from  Baltimore,  with  a  power  of  attorney  and  a  copy  of  the  act, 
certified  by  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,*  and  applied  to  Alex- 

*  It  may  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  to 
know  that  copies  of  the  act,  instead  of  being  written  or  printed  specially  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  were  cut  out  from  that  paper  and  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  the 
typographical  errors  had  been  corrected  in  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  use  of 
slave-hunters,  as  they  might  be  called  for. 
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ander  Gardiner,  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New- York,  who  was  also  a  Commissioner,  and  by  the  Act  constituted  a 
high  court,  having  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit 
and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  term  time  and  vacation, 
for  a  warrant  to  arrest  James  Hamlet,  a  mulatto,  and  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  who  had  resided  near  the  city  of  New- York  two  or 
three  years.  The  man  was,  after  false  statements  had  been  made  to  him, 
arrested  while  pursuing  his  ordinary  business,  as  porter  in  a  store,  and 
taken  before  the  Commissioner,  who  proceeded,  in  a  small,  retired  room, 
in  hot  haste,  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  claimant  and  her  son,  with  a 
view,  as  was  apparent,  of  delivering  him  up,  and  allowing  him  to  be  sent 
into  slavery,  before  a  single  acquaintance  or  even  his  family  should  be  ap¬ 
prised  of  his  arrest.  Hamlet  insisted  that  he  was  a  free  man,  that  he  had 
entitled  himself  to  his  liberty,  and  denied  that  he  was  a  slave.  The 
law  prohibited  his  testimony  being  taken,  and  the  Commissioner,  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  two  family  witnesses,  delivered  him  up  to  the  agent. 
He  .  was  immediately  handcuffed,  forced  into  a  carriage,  and  taken  by 
Benjamin  H.  Tallmadge,  son  of  Henry  F.  Tallmadge,  United  States 
Marshal,  and  grandson  of  Col.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  who  was  an  officer 
of  the  army  of  1776  and  subsequently  a  member  of  Congress,  to  Balti¬ 
more,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  notorious  slave- prison  lately  belonging 
to  Hope  H.  Slatter.  The  Deputy  Marshal  had  no  sooner  lodged  the 
distressed  man  in  this  well-known  dungeon,  than  he  made  a  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  of  his  exploit  to  his  father  the  Marshal.  The 
wife  and  two  children  of  poor  Hamlet  had  no  knowledge  of  his  doom 
until  he  -had  been  taken  from  the  city,  and  wrere  deprived  of  the  mournful 
consolation  of  bidding  him  farewell !  While  the  United  States  officers,  the 
slaveholders  and  their  abettors,  were  rejoicing  in  their  achievement,  the 
bereaved  family  were  weeping  over  the  desolation  brought  about  in  their 
humble  dwelling. 

The  pro-slavery  press  of  the  city  exulted  over  the  procedure  as  “  a 
vindication  of  the  majesty  of  the  law,”  although  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizens  felt  ashamed  of  the  deed.  The  sum  of  $800  was  soon  raised  for 
the  redemption  of  Hamlet,  a  considerable  part  of  it  by  the  friends  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  wras  restored  to  his  family. 

This  Society  immediately  after  published  the  Bill,  with  a  history'  of  its 
enactment,  a  classification  of  the  names  of  those  who  voted  for  and  against 
it,  an  argument  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  a  statement  of  its 
infamous  provisions,  and  an  account  of  the  seizure,  enslavement  and  subse¬ 
quent  restoration  of  Hamlet.  Three  editions,  23,000  copies  in  all,  were, 
published  and  circulated  throughout  the  country.* 

The  second  fugitive  slave  case  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  A  man 

*  A  few  hundred  copies  remain  on  hand,  and  can  be  had  at  cost  on  application 
to  William  Harned,  No.  48  Beekman  street,  New-York  city. 
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named  Henry  Garnett,  who  had,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  claim¬ 
ant,  been  at  large  eight  years,  was  arrested  as  the  slave  of  one  Thomas 
P.  Jones,  of  Cecil  county,  Md.  He  was  brought  before  Judge  Grier, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
•  attended  by  a  Committee  of  the  old  “Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,”  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first 
President.  Able  counsel  was  employed  by  the  Abolitionists  to  defend 
the  prisoner.  Witnesses  were  examined  on  behalf  of  the  claimant.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  party  claiming  had  not  taken  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  Fugitive  Act;  that  he  had  failed  to  make  out  even  an  ex-par te 
case  ;  and  that  the  prisoner  had  a  right  to  a  discharge.  He  was  received 
outside  of  the  building,  by  his  colored  friends,  with  shouts  of  exultation, 
and  borne  away  in  triumph.  They  afterwards  held  a  densely  crowded 
meeting  at  the  Brick  Wesley  Church,  where  a  set  of  resolutions  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  adopted,  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  patriarchs  of 
the  American  Revolution  ;  two  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  we  will  hold  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world  that  hypocrisy 
which  welcomes  to  our  shores  the  refugees  from  Austrian  tyranny,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  send  the  refugees  from  American  slavery  back  to  a  doom  compared 
with  which  Austrian  tyranny  is  mercy. 

Resolved,  That  having  already  witnessed,  to  some  extent,  the  cruel  operations  of 
this  law  ;  having  felt  such  anguish  as  no  language  can  describe  in  seeing  the  wife 
flying  from  her  home  and  the  embraces  of  her  husband,  and  the  husband  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  wife  and  helpless  children,  to  gain  that  security  in  the  land  of  a 
Monarchy  which  they  could  not  enjoy  in  this  Republic;  we  ask,  calmly  and  solemn¬ 
ly  ask  the  American  people,  what  have  we  done  to  suffer  such  treatment  at  your 
hands?  And  may  we  not,  in  the  sight  of  that  God  with  whom  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons,  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  and  mercy  to  have  this  most  cruel  law 
repealed  as  soon  as  Congress  shall  re-assemble ;  and  in  the  mean  time  may  we  not 
ask  you  to  create,  by  all  lawful  means,  such  a  public  sentiment  as  shall  render  its 
operation  upon  us  powerless  ? 

Soon  after,  another  fugitive  slave  case  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
Adam  Gibson  being  the  person  arrested.  The  proceedings  took  place 
before  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  United  States  Commissioner.  The  claimant, 
William  S.  Knight,  of  Cecil  county,  Md.,  appeared  by  his  agent  George 
F.  Alberti,  with  witnesses  brought  with  him,  who  swore  positively  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  slave  of  Knight.  William  S.  Pierce  and  David  Paul 
Brown,  Esqs.,  addressed  the  Commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  defense  with 
great  ability  and  eloquence.  Ingraham  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  should  send  him  to  Maryland.  The 
poor  man  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  custody  of  twenty-five  officers, 
headed  by  a  Philadelphia  police  mai-slial,  and  taken  to  the  depot,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  large  crowd  of  citizens.  From  thence  several  officer's 
conveyed  him  to  Grey’s  Ferry,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  keeping  o 
three  officers  to  be  taken  to  Cecil  county,  Md.  On  arriving  there,  his 
alleged  master,  with  honorable  frankness,  declared  that  he  was  not  his 
slave.  Adam  Gibson  was  therefore  permitted  to  return  to  his  family. 
This  case,  and  especially  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioner,  occasioned 
much  sensation  throughout  the  countiy. 
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In  the  month  of  December  a  man  of  color,  named  Henry  Long,  was 
arrested  in  the  city  of  New- York,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  Commissioner  named  Charles  M.  Hall,  who  had  resided  in  the 
city  but  two  weeks,  as  clerk  to  Commissioner  Gardiner,  the  person  having 
the  unenvied  notoriety  of  being  the  first  Commissioner  exercising  juris¬ 
diction  under  the  new  Bill.  Mr.  Hall  held  his  court  in  a  small  room,  near 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Marshal,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought 
before  him,  dressed  in  his  white  jacket  and  apron,  having  been  arrested 
while  in  the  act  of  attending  as  waiter  at  the  Pacific  Hotel.  Intelligence 
of  the  event  having  been  swiftly  circulated,  John  Jay,  Esq.,  the  ever  vigi¬ 
lant  advocate  of  the  oppressed,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  with 
others  who  acted  as  friends  or  counsel  of  Henry,  prevented  a  certificate 
being  given  by  the  pseudo-Commissioner. 

The  next  morning  the  agent  of  the  claimant  appeared,  attended  by  his 
counsel,  Henry  W.  Western,  Esq.  A  rigorous  defense  was  made  for 
about  two  weeks,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  not  space  to  narrate. 
During  this  time,  at  a  hearing  before  Judge  Campbell  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  New-York,  it  was  proved  that  Charles  M.  Hall  was 
only  a  sham  Commissioner,  having  derived  his  pretended  authority 
from  his  employer,  Commissioner  Gardiner,  and  not  from  the  Circuit 
Court,  as  by  law  provided.  It  was  the  obvious  duty  then  of  Judge 
Campbell  to  discharge  the  prisoner,  and  had  he  done  so  Henry  Long 
might  still  have  been  a  freeman.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Judge  de¬ 
ferred  the  adjudication  of  the  case,  and  meantime  allowed  the  Marshal, 
who  wrongfully  held  the  prisoner,  to  retain  him  in  his  custody ;  so  that 
when  the  counsel  for  the  claimant,  under  the  advice  of  his  associate, 
George  Wood,  Esq.,  had  abandoned  the  original  process  and  instituted 
new  proceedings  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  prisoner  and  his  re-arrest  were  simultaneous.  Judge  An¬ 
drew  T.  Judson,  of  Connecticut,  acting  for  Judge  Betts  of  this  District, 
held  the  examination,  and,  after  a  long  and  able  contest,  surrendered  the 
claimed  fugitive,  who  was  taken  to  Virginia  and  there  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  to  a  negro  trader,  on  condition  that  he  should  never  be  transferred- 
to  any  one  residing  in  a  free  State.* 

Great  excitement  was  produced  in  Boston,  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  George  Wood  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  “  Union  Meeting,”  held  at  Ca  tie  Gar  den,  New-York,  Oct.  Both,  1850 ;  and  that 
the  Union  Safety  Committee  appointed  at  said  meeting  gave  him  a  fee  of  five  hun- 
dred  dollars  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  Virginia  slaveholder,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  master  of  Henry  Long.  And  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  Mr.  Henry  W.  Western,  the  associate  of  Mr.  Wood  in  the  prosecution, 
received  from  this  or  some  similar  source  a  piece  of  plate  with  a  suitable  inscription 
and  a  complimentary  letter;  and  that  Mr.  Tallmadge,  the  United  States  Marshal,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Chief  of  the  Police  a  fowling-piece,  in  testimony  of  Lis  gratitude  for  the 
efficient  aid  that  had  been  afforded  by  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  police  of  -New- 
York,  in  guarding  the  person  and  in  securing  the  safe  delivery  of  Long  on  board 
the  cars  that  conveyed  him  to  the  South. 
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Fugitive  Law  in  that  city.  Two  slave-hunters,  Knight  and  Hughes, 
came  to  arrest  William  and  Ellen  Crafts,  alleged  to  have  escaped  several 
years  ago  from  slavery  in  Georgia.  It  will  be  recollected  that  these  per¬ 
sons  were  the  actors  in  a  romantic  enterprise,  that  resulted  in  their  escape 
to  a  free  State,  which  has  been  widely  published  throughout  the  country. 
They  escaped  in  this  wise.  Ellen,  who  was  of  very  light  complexion, 
dressed  herself  in  men’s  clothes,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  young  planter 
threatened  with  a  consumption,  going  to  the  North  to  take  medical  ad¬ 
vice.  William,  being  a  full-blooded  black,  enacted,  on  the  route,  the  part 
of  an  old  family  servant,  upon  whom  his  young  master  leaned  for  sup¬ 
port.  In  this  way,  taking  the  most  public  routes,  and  mixing  with  the 
most  genteel  travellers,  on  board  steamboats  and  at  hotels,  they  safely 
arrived  at  Boston.  They  had  the  benefit  of  legal  advice  from  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  city.  Crafts  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house,  being  advised  that  the  outer  door  could  not  be  broken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  serving  a  warrant  on  civil  process.  Meantime,  various  technical 
objections  were  raised  against  the  odious  and  unconstitutional  statute,  and 
the  proceedings  had  under  it.  After  a  few  weeks’  trial  all  attempts  to 
arrest  them  proved  useless. 

In  February,  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  named  Shadrach  was  arrested 
by  a  United  States  Marshal  in  a  coffee-house  in  Boston,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Circuit  Court  room,  where  a  crowd  of  spectators  speedily  gathered. 
A  warrant  was  issued  by  Commissioner  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  upon 
complaint  of  John  Rupper,  agent  of  John  De  Bree,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  a 
purser  in  the  United  States  navy.  Seth  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  appeared  for 
claimant ;  S.  E.  Sewall,  E.  G.  Loring,  Esqs.,  and  others  for  defendant. 
Sundrv  documents  were  read.  They  consisted  of  depositions  taken  be¬ 
fore  a  United  States  Judge  at  Norfolk,  to  the  effect  that  Shadrach  was 
the  slave  of  DeBree,  and  that  he  escaped  on  3d  May,  1850. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  the  Commissioner  postponed  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  case  from  Saturday  till  the  next  Tuesday.  The 
court-room  was  then  gradually  cleared  of  its  occupants,  the  prisoner  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  custody  of  the  Deputy  Marshal  and  his  assistants.  While  his 
counsel  were  conferring  with  him,  the  stairway  and  the  avenues  of  the 
court-house  were  crowded  with  a  large  collection  of- persons.  About  two 
o’clock,  after  the  consultation  of  the  attorneys  with  the  prisoner  had 
ceased,  and  they  had  all  retired  except  one  of  them  who  was  leaving  the 
court-room,  (which  had  been  locked  since  the  adjournment  of  the  hearing, 
with  several  officers  stationed  at  each  door,)  the  door  was  forcibly  thrown 
open  by  a  band  of  colored  men,  who,  with  loud  cries  of  “  Tear  him  away!” 
filled  the  room  and  staircase  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more.  No 
adequate  description,  said  a  writer  of  a  newspaper  communication,  can 
be  given  of  the  scene.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  the  officers  had  no 
time  to  gather  round  the  prisoner,  but  were  “  kicked,  cuffed,  and  knocked 
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about  in  every  direction,”  and  tbe  prisoner  was  seized  by  tbe  mob  and 
carried  off  in  triumph.  The  sword  of  the  Marshal  was  taken  from  its 
place  in  the  court-room,  by  a  man  of  color,  flourished  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  and  afterwards  found  lying  in  a  gutter.  No  white  person,  it  is 
believed,  was  engaged  in  the  rescue,  although  one  or  more,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  colored  men,  were  afterwards  arrested,  indicted  and  held  for  trial. 

A  great  outcry  was  made  by  the  officials ;  the  subject  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Clay  before  the  Senate ;  the  presses  at  Washington  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  decisive  action  at  the  imminent  crisis ;  and  the  President  so  far 
yielded  to  the  clamor  as  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  rally,  and  commanding  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  and 
near  Boston,  to  assist  in  quelling  unlawful  combinations  and  in  recaptur¬ 
ing  the  “  prisoner.”  This  proclamation  was  given  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Feb.  18,  Anno  Domini  1851 ; 
it  was  countersigned  by  Daniel  W  ebster,  Secretary  of  State,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  prey  had  escaped,  and  found  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Sober-minded  men,  of  differ¬ 
ent  parties,  marvelled  that  an  Executive  Proclamation,  usually  reserved 
for  great  emergencies,  should  have  been  promulgated  on  an  occasion  of 
this  sort.  It  served,  however,  to  show  a  portion  of  the  South,  that  a 
Northern  President  might  be  depended  on  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
chattel  slavery. 

A  more  serious  aflair,  connected  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  has  re¬ 
cently  transpired  in  the  capital  of  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Sims,  a  man 
of  color,  was  arrested  as  a  fugitive.  He  made  a  stout  resistance,  and 
slightly  wounded  a  city  police  officer,  who  was  forward  in  arresting 
him.  He  was  at  last  overpowered  by  the  aid  of  a  large  posse  of  watch¬ 
men  and  taken  to  the  court-house,  where  he  passed  the  night,  guarded 
by  the  Marshal,  Gen.  Devens,  and  several  of  his  deputies.  The  prisoner 
was  claimed  by  James  Potter,  of  Chatham,  Ga.  The  next  day  he 
was  taken  to  the  United  States  court-room,  before  Commissioner  Curtis; 
Seth  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  appearing  as  counsel  for  claimant,  and  Hon.  Rob¬ 
ert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Charles  G.  Loring  and  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Esqs.,  for  the 
defendant.  Witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the  claimant.  At 
the  request  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  the  case  was  adjourned  till  the 
next  day. 

Outside  of  the  court-house  there  was  much  excitement;  and  around 
the  building  chains  had  been  hung,  inside  of  which  a  large  number  of 
police  officer’s  were  stationed.  As  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  were  holding  their  terms,  the  Judges  were 
compelled,  in  passing  to  and  fro,  to  bow  down  under  the  chain : — 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  humiliation  of  the  free  States  at  the  present  time. 
For  several  days  the  city  was  under  great  excitement,  the  prisoner  remain¬ 
ing  confined  in  the  upper  room  of  the  court-house,  the  counsel  making 
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strenuous  efforts  in  his  behalf,  and  Major  Bigelow  taking  unusual  mea¬ 
sures  to  aid  the  claimant  and  his  abettors,  under  pretense  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  city. 

An  affidavit  of  the  prisoner  was  read,  which  stated  that  he  had  been 
free  as  loan-  as  he  could  remember.  Application  was  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  peremptorily 
disallowed,  on  the  ground  that  if  a  return  should  be  made  that  he  was 
held  by  the  Marshal,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Commissioner,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  return.  A  writ  was  afterwards  allowed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
who,  on  inquiring  into  the  facts,  dismissed  the  case,  after  making  some 
“patriotic”  remarks,  which  elicited  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  Messrs. 
Rantoul  and  Loring,  with  great  power  and  eloquence,  argued  the  uncon¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  nefarious  Bill. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  during  the  day  and 
evening  of  Tuesday,  which  were  attended  by  highly  respectable  citizens, 
including  many  ladies.  Addresses  of  great  power  and  eloquence  were 
made,  and  spirited  resolutions  were  enthusiastically  adopted.  On  Satur¬ 
day,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  on  Boston  Common — Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
State-House  yard  having  been  denied — at  which  several  earnest  speeches 
were  made.  On  Sunday,  the  following  request  was  sent  to  the  clergymen 
of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  and  in  several  instances  was  feelingly  complied 
with : — 

■  The  undersigned,  a  freeman,  and  in  peril,  desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation, 
that  God  may  deliver  him  from  the  oppressor,  and  restore  him  to  freedom. 

his 

Thomas  M  Sims. 
mark. 

The  Commissioner  finally  decided  to  give  a  certificate.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Marshal,  with  his  deputies,  and  a  large  escort  of  police  officers, 
conveyed  the  prisoner  to  a  vessel  manned  by  Northern  seamen,  lying  at 
the  end  of  Long  Wharf,  waiting  to  depart  for  Savannah.  The  Marshal, 
his  deputies,  &c.,  accompanied  the  vessel  down  the  harbor,  and  several 
officers  proceeded  with  the  prisoner  to  Georgia* 

Some  of  the  Boston  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  been  alarmed 
at  a  rumor  that  a  portion  of  their  trade  with  the  South  would  be  diverted 
to  other  cities  in  consequence  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  they  have 

*  It  was  stated  in  the  papers  that  the  poor  slave  expressed  entire  willingness  to 
return  to  the  South,  and  that  he  even  amused  the  company  by  singing, 

“  Oh,  carry  me  back  to  Ole  Virginny.” 

The  same  was  said  of  the  fugit  ive  Henry  Long,  but  we  presume,  as  in  this  case, 
untruly.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  slaveholders  and  their  under¬ 
strappers  to  compel  slaves  to  sing  for  their  amusement,  or  to  make  a  mock  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  hilarity.  “  For  those  that  carried  us  away  captive,  required  of  us  a  song ; 
and  they  that  wasted  us,  required  of  us  mirth.” 
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not  got  over  their  apprehensions  that  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  promo¬ 
tive  of  their  interests,  will  not  be  made,  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect 
from  the  adroit  intimations  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  communications 
to  them,  previously  to  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  their  policy,  therefore,  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  patriotic  zeal  for 
the  “compromises  of  the  Constitution”  and  the  “rights”  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  to  be  regardful  of  the  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
Similar  threats  of  the  withdrawal  of  trade  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
New- York,  to  check  anti-slavery  tendencies  among  the  merchants  of  that 
city.  But  those  who  utter  these  threats,  as  well  as  those  alarmed  by  them, 
forget  that  trade  has  fixed  laws,  and  that  natural  advantages  in  the  hands 
of  enterprise  and  integrity  always  insure  profitable  and  desirable  trade. 
Even  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  “merchant  princes”  of 
our  great  cities  might  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  gains,  rather  than  put 
their  principles  into  the  market.  The  example  of  John  Hancock  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Other  cases  of  arrest  have  occurred  in  different  States,  all  serving  to 
render  the  Fugitive  Bill  abhorrent  to  good  men,  its  authors  and  abettors 
the  subjects  of  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the  community,  and 
slavery,  its  legitimate  parent,  the  deserved  object  of  execration. 

These  cruel  proceedings  under  the  Bill  produced,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  consternation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  color,  and  indigna¬ 
tion  on  that  of  the  friends  of  humanity.  Colored  citizens  were  alarmed 
because  their  liberty  was  jeoparded,  and /the  fugitives  scattered  up  and 
down  the  free  States  were  terrified  beyond  measure.  Some  had  married 
and  were  happily  settled ;  some  were,  by  hard  labor,  supporting  aged 
relatives;  others  were  attending  sick  wives  or  children.  The  practical 
application  of  the  law  upon  one  deemed  to  be  a  free  man,  justly  alarmed 
those  who  had  been  born  in  free  States,  and  who  were  liable  to  be  sworn 
into  slavery  at  any  time;  and  the  poor  man,  once  a  slave,  who  had 
thought  himself  secure,  after  living  so  long  in  a  free  State,  felt  himself 
obliged/ as  winter  was  setting  in,  to  abandon  his  home,  leave  his  family 
in  indigence  and  distress,  and  flee  for  refuge  to  a  colder  clime,  but  beneath 
the  se^is  of  a  so-called  monarchical  government. 

We  might  relate  instances  of  individual  suffering  among  the  young,  the 
sick,  and  the  aged,  that  should  melt  even  hearts  of  stone.*  Their  sorrows 
are  chronicled  in  heaven,  and  will  be  revealed  at  the  judgment-day. 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  writes  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  follows : — “A 
melancholy  effect  of  the  infernal  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  just  occurred  here.  Two 
or  three  evenings  since,  it  became  rumored  among  the  blacks  that  slave-catchers 
were  in  town.  °  The  fear  is  very  prevalent  among  that  class,  and,  indeed,  is  well 
grounded,  that  any  one  of  ihem  may  he  taken  away,  by  purchased  affidavits;  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  all  in  much  alarm.  One  man,  on  hearing  the  above  rumor,  named 
"William  Gordon,  a  very  decent  colored  man,  became  so  much  excited  by  fright,  that 
it  threw  him  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  of  which  he  died  this  morning.  When  will  the 
North  be  roused?  When,  oh!  when  will  there  be  ‘a  North?’” 
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“For  the  needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten;  the  expectation  of  the 
poor  shall  not  perish  forever.” 

Instances  have  occurred  of  the  dispersion  of  almost  entire  churches. 
From  the  Evening  Post  we  extract  the  following : — 

The  Baptist  Colored  church  at  Buffalo  has  suffered  a  large  diminution  of  its 
numbers  in  consequence  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  communicants,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  pastor,  left  the  place  from  fear  of 
arrest  on  the  charge  of  being  fugitive  slaves,  and  have  passed  over  to  Canada. 

The  Methodist  church  in  the  same  place  has  also  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
its  members  from  the  same  cause.  There  is  said  to  be  among  these  more  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  evade  or  resist  the  law,  than  among  their  Baptist 
brethren.  Somebody  had  advised  them  to  arm  themselves  and  defend  their  liberty. 
The  Baptist  pastor,  however,  told  his  people  that  be  found  in  the  gospel  examples 
which  justified  running  away,  but  no  examples  which  warranted  fighting. 

The  Colored  Baptist  church  at  Rochester,  which  formerly  numbered  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  communicants,  has  lost  them  all  except  two,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  pastor,  a  native  Kentuckian,  was  the  first  to  flee,  and  the 
whole  flock  followed  him.  The  Colored  Baptist  church  at  Detroit  has  lost  eighty- 
four  of  its  members  from  the  same  cause.  They  abandon  their  homes  and  their 
occupations,  sell  such  property  as  they  cannot  conveniently  carry  with  them,  and 
seek  refuge  in  Canada. 

Meantime,  the  number  of  persons  escaping  from  their  masters  does  not  seem  to 
be  essentially  lessened  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fug;tive  Slave  Law.  Since  it  was 
passed,  we  are  iuformed  from  the  same  source  which  furnishes  us  with  the  particu¬ 
lars  already  given,  eighty-seven  fugitive  slaves  from  the  South  have  passed  through 
Buffalo,  on  their  way  to  Canada. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  colored  persons,  who  have  fled  from  the  free 
States,  have  sought  refuge  in  Canada,  where  they  have  been  received  with 
remarkable  kindness,  and  have  testified  their  grateful  sense  of  this  recep¬ 
tion  by  their  exemplary  conduct.  It  is  stated  in  the  Christian  Citizen, 
that  the  sheriff  of  one  of  the  Districts  has  given  Mr.  Henson,  a  worthy 
colored  agent  of  the  fugitives,  a  certificate  that,  during  fifteen  years,  with 
a  black  population  of  from  three  to  five  thousand,  not  a  single  negro  has 
come  under  legal  custody  or  animadversion  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
whatever.  Persons  of  high  respectability,  residing  in  other  Districts, 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  fugitives,  highly 
honorable  to  them,  and  encouraging  to  all  the  friends  of  emancipation. 

The  merchants  in  New- York  who  were  active  in  getting  up  the  Union 
meeting,  besides  sustaining  newspapers  that  advocate  Southern  views, 
sent  papers  and  handbills  all  over  the  South,  denouncing  their  neighbors 
who  declined  signing  the  call  for  the  “  Castle  Garden  Meeting,”  or  who 
had  expressed  sentiments  hostile  to  the  “  peculiar  institution,”  in  order 
to  deter  Southern  merchants  from  purchasing  goods  of  them,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  own  business ; — all,  of  course,  under  the  plea  of  patriotism,  and 
of  supreme  reverence  for  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Farewell  Address 
of  Washington.*  Some  of  these  merchants  issued  cards,  announcing  to 
their  Southern  customers  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  their  institutions, 

*  This  Address  in  full  was  annexed  to  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Castle 
Garden  meeting,  and  sent  abroad  with  a  report  of  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  the 
attorneys  on  that  occasion. 
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and  did  not  fellowship  Northern  merchants  and  others  who  were.  These 
nefarious  measures,  calculated  to  alarm  persons  engaged  in  trade,  to  induce 
them  to  suppress  their  real  convictions  and  avow  opinions  not  honestly 
held,  were  but  too  successful  with  the  mass,  both  merchants  and  lawyers. 
Here  and  there  a  man  was  found  who  would  not  submit  to  such  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  scorned  to  earn  his  bread  by  sycophancy.  Among  them  was 
a  firm  dealing  largely  in  silk  goods,  a  portion  of  whose  customers  resided 
in  the  slave  States.  Having  been  denounced  by  pliable  and  patriotic 
rivals,  who  had  been  pre-eminently  active  in  originating  the  Union  meet¬ 
ing,  they  issued  the  following  card  :* — 

The  public,  including  the  New- York  Journal  of  Commerce,  are  informed  that 
we  are  silk  merchants,  an  1  keep  an  extensive  and  well-assorted  stock  of  goods, 
which  we  offer  to  responsible  buyers  on  reasonable  terms.  As  individuals,  we 
entertain  our  own  views  on  the  various  religious,  moral  and  political  questions  of 
the  day,  which  we  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  declare  on  all  proper  occasions. 
But  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  our  goods,  and  not  our  principles,  are  in 
the  market  The  attempt  to  punish  us  as  merchants  for  the  exercise  of  our  liberty 
as  citizens,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  community. 

Bowen  &  McNamee. 

New-  York,  Oct.  26,  1850. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotic  zeal,  several  prominent  clergymen  in  the 
city  of  New-York  and  elsewhere,  instigated  by  influential  politicians, 
delivered  discourses  virtually  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Compromise,  and 
in  opposition  to  anti-slavery  agitation,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
Union,  which  they  affected  to  believe  was  in  imminent  peril.f  The  Union 
Safety  Committee  complimented  the  authors,  requested  for  publication 
such  of  these  discourses  as  were  most  in  accordance  with  their  views,  and 
distributed  large  editions  of  them  throughout  the  country,  numbers 
being  sent  to  Washington  to  be  franked  by  members  of  Congress. J 

*  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  speech  at  Boston,  April  10th,  1851,  at  the  Grand 
Mass  Convention  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  said: — “I  rejoice  that  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  demoralizing  power  of  interest  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  bestow 
well-deserved  honor  and  praise  upon  a  class  of  men  who  have  withstood  its 
temptations.  Not  every  man  engaged  in  manufactures  or  in  commerce  has 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  this  tempter.  There  are  many  noble  exceptions. 
I  have  in  my  mind  one  of  my  own  constituents,  largely  interested  in  the  fabric, 
who  told  me  last  summer  that  half  his  spindles  were  lying  idle,  and  property 
that  should  have  yielded  income  was  incurring  cost;  ‘  but,’ said  lie,  ‘  do  you  see 
them  all  stop,  and  the  mills  decay  and  go  down  stream,  before  you  vote  for  that 
compromise.’  Another  of  my  constituents  told  me  he  was  largely  interested  in 
three  ships,  then  at  sea,  but  avowed  he  would  see  them  all  sink  to  its  bottom  before 
he  would  disgrace  the  country  by  passing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  These  are  but 
specimens  of  that  noble  spirit  which  was  expressed  with  such  Spartan  terseness 
by  Bowen  cfc  McNamee  of  New-York,  when  the  foul  panderers  to  Southern  slavery 
threatened  them  with  a  loss  of  custom.  Said  they,  ‘  YVe  sell  silks,  not  principles.’  ” 

f  Had  these  clergymen  looked  to  the  stock-market  instead  of  the  demagogues 
they  would  have  learned  that  neither  in  this  country  nor  in  Europe  has  there  been 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  slavery 
agitation.  During  the  highest  excitement  in  Congre-s,  no  material  change  took 
place  in  American  stocks.  A  few  timid  holders  sold  out  at  about  half  of  one  per 
cent.  Ies9  than  the  previous  sales,  but  the  stocks  were  t-oon  higher  than  usual. 

\  A  gentleman  in  Washington,  who  had  written  an  article  on  the  Divine  Law, 
wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  New-York,  under  date  of  April  11, 1851,  as  follows: 
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Some  of  these  discourses  were  circulated,  with  warm  encomiums,  in  news¬ 
papers  that,  until  pro-slavery  sermons  began  to  appear,  had  censured  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  for  applying  its  principles  to  the  political  relations  of 
men,  for  preaching  political  sermons.  The  sentiments  of  these  divines 
sometimes  exhibited  a  singular  and  amusing  contrast  to  anti-slavery  sen¬ 
timents  to  which  they  had  given  utterance  on  previous  occasions.  Their 
new-born  zeal  for  slavery  received  the  marked  commendation  of  active 
politicians  and  eminent  statesmen,  some  of  whom  honored  the  preachers 
for  the  first  time  with  attendance  on  their  ministrations,  and  by  commen¬ 
datory  notes  of  approbation* 

A.  few  extracts  will  be  made,  as  samples  of  some  of  the  discourses  above 
mentioned. 

Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.D.,  of  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  says 

It  is  certain  that,  without  certain  constitutional  guarantees,  the  South  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  Union.  By  letting  their  peculiar  institutions  alone,  therefore, 
we  lose  nothing;  we  are  just  where  we  would  have  been  without  a  Union.  These  are 

purely  local  laws,  local  institutions - Slavery  is  an  evil,  but  disunion  would 

entail  a  thousand  evils.  One  is  a  partial  and  a  local  evil ;  the  other  would  be  a 
universal  and  a  national  disaster.  ...  The  Union  brings  us  a  thousand  blessings; 
let  us  not  for  a  single  doubtful  benefit  hazard  them  alL 

Rev.  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  indulges  his  humor  as  follows: — 

It  is  a  most  marvellous  thing,  what  a  number  of  clergymen,  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line,  have  all  of  a  sudden  become  such  great  constitutional  lawyers  !  Never 
before  was  any  thing  like  it !  It  is  a  modern  miracle !  A  decision  upon  a.  great  con¬ 
stitutional  question  is  nothing  to  them!  How  amazingly  these  profound  legalists, 
these  clergymen  jurists,  would  adom  the  high  courts  of  the  country,  if  they  would 
only  consent  to  take  their  seat  upon  the  bench  !  The  J udges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ought  to  be  thankful  that  these  clergymen  judges  have  done  their 
duty  for  them  in  advance,  deciding  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  no  more  is 
to  be  done !  Benevolent  men,  these  clergymen !  Some  have  done  the  duty  of  the 
jurors  for  them,  and  others  the  duty  of  the  judges;  the  verdict  and  the  decision  are 
both  recorded  1  yea,  indeed,  jn  advance  and  without  pay  ! 

Rev.  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  D.D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  says : — 

Take  it  (the  Compromise)  all  in  all,  I  go  for  it.  Let  it  not  be  disturbed,  even 
by  any  modification,  for  the  present.  To  be  sure,  it  contains  some  bitter  pills,  and 
they  are  not  sugar-coated  either !  It  is  a  little  humiliating  that  the  United  States— 
that  is,  we — have  given  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  a  part  of  the  lands  which 
belonged  to  ourselves  and  not  to  her,  and  left  in  her  hands  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles  of  our  own  territory  as  a  bribe  or  bonus,  in  order  to  make  the  ten 
millions  go  down  with  a  better  relish.  But  let  Texas  have  it  all,  money  and  lands, 
for  she  is  poor;  and  this  settles  the  encroachments  of  slavery  in  our  Republic  for 
ever.  Call  it  a  dower  to  our  feeble  young  sister,  if  you  please.  ’ 


«  You  may  think  some  of  my  reflections  upon  pro-slavery  clergymen  too  harsh. 
You  would  not,  had  you  seen  the  cart-loads  of  their  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Fugi- 
tive  Act  and  slavery  generally,  kept  for  distribution  in  this  city,  and  now  kept, 
which  I  have  seen.” 

*  These  notes  were  furnished  the  pro-slavery  editors  for  publication,  and  the 
receiver  of  one  of  them,  addressed  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  could  not 
repress  his  joy  at  its  reception,  but  laid  it  before  his  people  at  bis  weekly  lecture. 
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Rev.  John  M.  Krebs,  D.D.,  of  New- York  city,  says  :— 

Slavery  was  a  domestic  institution  of  the  Israelites,  actually  recognized  and 
allowed  by  the  God  of  Israel.  Did  He,  by  the  same  law,  both  permit  slavery  and 
enjoin  the  emancipation  of  the  fugitive  %  The  idea  is  absurd,  and  the  assertion 
-  makes  J ehovah  contradict  himself.  .  .  .  Can  we  afford  to  have  the  refugee  slave 
population  of  the  South  poured  in  upon  us  ?  Are  they  more  moral,  more  religious, 
more  happy  here  than  they  are  alleged  to  be  where  they  now  are  ?  And  is  the 
North  prepared  to  welcome  them  en  masse?  In  the  single  aspect  of  the  measure, 
as  a  sanitary  cordon,  as  a  measure  of  police,  the  law  and  the  compact  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  may  find  its  justification. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Lathrop,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  holds  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : — 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  and  the  Christian?  We  answer,  that  both  pa¬ 
triotism  and  Christianity  require  that  the  law  should  be  obeyed.  ...  If,  by  any  act 
of  legislation  by  this  confederated  government,  we  are  required  to  restore  to  them 
that  property  to  which  they  have  a  legal  right,  however  much  we  may  doubt  the 
morality  of  that  claim  or  the  law  upon  which  it  is  founded,  the  duty  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  claims  of  true  patriotism  would  demand  obedience  to  the  law.  The 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  morality  or  the  wisdom  of  the  law  rests  not  with  us. 
That  lies  somewhere  else.  But  with  us  is  the  responsibility  of  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  land,  which  have  been  established  by  the  powers  that  be,  and  that  are  ordained 
of  God. 

Rev.  J ohn  C.  Lord,  D.D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  speaks  as  follows 

Never,  since  the  eventful  day  on  which  our  independence  of  the  mother  country 
was  declared,  has  it  been  more  obvious  than  during  the  struggles  of  the  past  year, 
that  sound  discretion  and  heavenly  charity,  those  guardian  angels  of  our  liberties, 
though  with  fluttering  wings,  were  hovering  over  our  honored  capital.  Those  there 
were  who  would  have  sundered  the  bonds  that  bound  us  together,  even  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  that  charter  of  our  hopes  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain ;  and  those 
there  were,  the  true  representatives  of  the  nation,  who  remembered  the  struggles 
and  the  compromise  of  their  fathers,  and  were  tiue  to  their  oaths,  true  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  true  to  the  country.  And,  thank  God,  their  counsels  w,ere  predomi¬ 
nant.  .  .  . 

We  make  no  war  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South.  Their  institutions 
are  not  our  concern.  We  do  not  disturb  them ;  we  never  have  disturbed  them ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  disturb  them.  To  the  free  colored  man  we  open  pur- doors  and  our 
churches  ;  but  we  do  not  want  fugitive  slaves.  They  may  be  good  men — there  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  they  are  bad.  They  are  a  trouble  to  us  ;  they  corrupt 
our  population,  overload  our  prisons,  and  one  of  the  benefits  of  this  law  is,  that  they 
are  so  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  midst  of  us.  .  .  .  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  the  greater  sin  at  once  to  break  up  the  system  of  slaveiy,  and  leave 
the  slave  to  wander  a  vagabond  in  the  earth,  and  thus  become  his  tempter  to  crime. 
It  would  be  unkind  to  the  slave.  Another  is,  that  the  harmony,  the  nninn  the  un¬ 
broken  integrity  of  these  States  is  more  to  the  slave,  more  to  the  master,  more  to 
the  world  than  all  the  fugitive  slaves  the  land  contains.  They  ought  not  to  cost  so 
dear.  .  .  .  Do  what  we  will  for  the  slave ;  dispute  for  him  till  you  sow  discord  among 
brethren ;  fight  for  him  till  the  land  is  covered  with  gore  and  dismembered,  and  you 
never  can  put  the  negro  race  on  a  par  with  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japhet. 

Let  us  not  talk  of  a  higher  law,  which  absolves  men  from  obedience  to  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain. .  . .  The  forms  of  freedom  are  of  little 
consequence  to  him  who  is  made  by  color  and  caste  a  “  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water;”. . .  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  colonization  can  alone  secure  those 
advantages,  and  give  to  the  African  that  which  alone  makes  personal  freedom  and 
free  institutions  valuable. ...  A  more  unprofitable  and  inconsequential  abstraction 
(agitations  on  the  subject  of  slavery)  was  never  before  made  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  hazard  the  existence  of  a  great  empire. 

Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.I).,  New- York 

If  by  one  prayer  I  could  liberate  every  slave  in  the  world,  I  would  not  dare  to 
offer  it 
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Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  late  Professor  in  the  Theological  Institution  at 
Andover,  in  his  'vindication  of  the  Bill,  reminds  his  readers,  that  many 
Southern  slaveholders  are  true  Christians ;  that  sending  back  a  fugitive  to 
them  is  not  like  restoring  one  to  an  idolatrous  people ;  that  though  we 
may  pity  the  fugitive,  yet  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  authorize  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  the  slaveholders  to  their  stolen  or  strayed  property. 

Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  D.D.,  of  the  Unitarian  connection,  asserts,  that  it 
is  a  duty  to  return  fugitives,  and  he  would  send  his  own  brother  or  child 
into  slavery  rather  than  that  the  Union  between  the  free  and  slave  States 
should  be  dissolved.  “  Your  right,”  he  says,  “  to  be  free  is  not  absolute, 
unqualified,  irrespective  of  all  consequences.  Personal  rights  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  general  good.” 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers,  an  Orthodox  minister  of  Boston,  delivered  on 
the  last  Thanksgiving  day,  a  sermon  in  which  he  says  :  “  When  the 

slave  asks  me  to  stand  between  him  and  his  master,  what  does  he  ask ! 
He  asks  me  to  murder  a  nations  life  ;  and  I  will  not  do  it  because  I  have 
a  conscience — because  there  is  a  God.”  He  proceeds  to  affirm  that  if 
this  resistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  lead 
the  magistracy  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms,  their  duty  would  be  to  obey ; 
and,  “  if  ordered  to  take  human  life,  in  the  name  of  God  to  take  it.”  And 
he  concludes  by  admonishing  the  fugitives  to  “  hearken  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  to  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor.” 

Rev.  William  Crowell,  of  Waterville,  State  of  Maine,  has  printed 
a  Thanksgiving  sermon  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  he  calls  upon  his 
hearers  not  to  allow  “  excessive  sympathies  for  a  few  hundred  fugitives  to 
blind  them  so  as  that  they  may  risk  increased  suffering  to  the  millions 
already  in  chains.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Principal  of  the  Theological  Department  of 
Yale  College,  at  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  made  a  speech,  at  a  late  Union 
meeting,  in  which  he  deprecates  the  agitation  upon  the  new  law,  and 
urges  obedience  to  it,  asking,  “  Is  that  article  in  the  Constitution  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  of  nations,  or  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Is  it  so !  Is 
there  a  shadow  of  reason  for  saying  it  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
it.  Have  I  not  shown  you  it  is  lawful  to  deliver  up,  in  compliance  with 
their  laws,  fugitive  slaves,  for  the  high,  the  great,  the  momentous  interest 
of  those  [Southern]  States  ?  ” 

Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  Philadelphia :  “  There  are  no  evils  in  slavery  but 
such  as  are  inseparable  from  any  other  relation  in  civil  and  social  life.” 

Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins,  Vermont :  “Slavery  is  warranted  by  the  Old 
Testament.  What  effect  has  the  gospel  in  doing  away  with  slavery ! 
None  whatever .” 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  unworthy  sentiments,  to  extracts 
from  discourses  and  essays  published  about  the  same  time  by  another 
class  of  preachers.  Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
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tion  in  this  country,  more  cheering  to  those  engaged  in  it,  than  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  manly  utterance  of  such  noble  sentiments. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Storks,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Pastor  of  the  (Con¬ 
gregational)  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  : — 

The  man,  thus  dwelling  by  my  side,  is  claimed  by  the  person  whom  he  formerly 
served.  He  is  pursued  by  the  officer.  He  is  in  peril  of  being  taken.  He  comes 
to  me  for  help  and  shelter,  and  for  counsel  in  flight  The  law  of  Congress  says  to 
me,  “You  shall  not  give  it.”  The  law  of  Congress  says  to  me,  “You  shall  grasp 
that  neighbor,  at  the  call  of  the  officer,  and  deliver  him  to  his  pursuers.”  The 
question  for  me  is,  “Is  that  law  a  right  one  ?”  Not,  “Was  it  passed  with  the 
proper  formalities ;  or,  Has  it  been  certified  by  the  proper  officers  ?”  Not  even  as 
a  primary  question,  “  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  laws  that  preceded  and  that  gird  it; 
or,  Is  it  likely  to  be  enforced  by  the  arm  of  the  State  ?”  The  question  is  other  and 
higher  than  these.  It  concerns  me  as  immortal,  and  a  subject  of  God.  “  Is  this  law 
right  ?  Is  it  equitable  and  just  ?  Does  it  agree  with  the  law  which  God  has  given 
me,  when  he  tells  me  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself?  If  I  seize  that  man,  and 
deliver  him  up ;  if  I  refuse  to  shelter  and  to  help  him,  shall  I  do  that  which  God 
approves  ?  which  I  can  meet  with  joy  at  the  judgment,  when  human  enactments 
shall  have  vanished  and  been  forgotten  ?” 

In  answer  to  this  question,  there  comes  to  me  the  law  which  God  gave  to 
Israel:  “Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee :  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  amoDg  you,  in  that  place 
which  he  shall  choose,  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best :  Thou  shalt 
not  oppeess  him.”  This  specific  requirement  may  have  terminated  upon  the 
Hebrews ;  but  if  its  principle  were  right,  even  in  that  darkened  and  barbarous  age, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  under  the  blaze  of  Christianity  ?  .  .  .  Why  shall  I  not  help 
him,  in  his  struggle  for  the  rights  that  God  gave  him  indelibly,  when  he  made  him 
a  man  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent,  but  the  simple  requirement  of  my  equals  in 
the  State ;  the  parchment  of  the  law  which  they  have  written.  But  where  will 
that  parchment  be  when  I  meet  this  my  brother  in  the  judgment  ?  Where  will 
that  parchment  be  when  Christ  shall  say  to  me,  with  my  eternity  depending  on 
his  words,  “  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat !  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink  1  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not !  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ve  took  me  not  in !  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.” 

Nay  !  nay  !  my  friends  1  I  cannot  do  this  essential  injustice !  Though  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  law  were  an  hundred  fold  more  stringent,  I  would  not  touch  a  hair  of 
that  man’s  head !  Though  its  penalties  were  accumulated  to  tenfold  greatness, 
they  should  not  shut  my  doors  against  him !  I  will  not  resist  the  law  by  force  and 
violence.  I  will  even  advise  the  man  to  flee  it  if  he  can,  and  not  resist  it, 
although  it  hurls  him  back  upon  his  right  of  self-defense.  But  I  will  not  obey  it, 
unless  by  bearing  its  penalties.  The  man  who  does  otherwise  is  in  peril  of  his  soul. 
For  Eternity  is  grander  than  Time  and  its  scenes !  The  Eye  that  shall  search  our 
life  at  the  judgment,  is  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  human  tribunal ;  and  he  that 
hath  done  wrong,  shall  meet  it  there !  The  omniscience  of  God  will  never  forget 
it !  I  do  not  find  that  my  fathers  covenanted  that  I  should  do  this  act ;  but  if  they 
did,  it  must  be  cancelled.  I  cannot  renew  a  covenant  for  such  crime.  .  .  . 

We  must  nevee  do  wrong !  *  It  is  right  to  obey  magistrates,  as  the  officers  of 
society,  so  long  as  they  rule  justly.  “  Put  them  in  mind,”  says  the  apostle,  and  I  to¬ 
day  repeat  and  urge  it,  “  to  be  subject  to  principalities,  to  obey  magistrates,  and  to 
be  ready  to  every  good  work.”  But  God  has  given  us  a  law  that  is  primary;  that 
concerns  us  as  immortal ;  that  supersedes  every  other.  When  human  law  conflicts 
with  this,  it  is  duty  to  disobey  that.  We  must  say,  with  Peter,  “We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men.”  And  God’s  law  is  decisive,  unequivocal,  extending 
always  to  each  of  ms— revealed  to  conscience  as  light  is  to  the  eye !  “  Thou 

shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  There  is  none  other  commandment — on  earth  or  in  heaven— that  is 
greater  than  these. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  Boston: — 

Such  is  the  inherent  and  manifest  iniquity  of  this  Bill,  such  its  hostility  to  the 
law  of  God,  as  to  render  disobedience  to  its  demands  a  solemn  duty.  .  .  .  Obe* 
dience  to  this  Bill  will  render  us  the  efficient  and  direct  responsible  supporters  o. 
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slavery  itself.  .  .  .  This  Bill  demands  a  palpable  and  flagrant  violation  of  that 
universal  and  indispensable  law  of  life,  pressed  upon  us  by  the  express  com¬ 
mand  of  our  Lord :  “  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should, 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  .  . 
Otiedience  to  this  Bill  involves  an  outrage  upon  every  law  of  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  and  of  charity  to  the  needy,  which  the  gospel  enjoins ;  as  well  as  upon 
every  generous,  manly,  or  religious  prompting  of  the  heart.  .  .  .  Obedience  to 
this  Bill  involves  a  direct  violation  of  many,  very  many  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Bible.  .  .  .  This  Bill  should  be  abhorred  and  trampled  under  foot  by  every 
man,  because  it  enjoins  the  commission  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  specified  in 
the  divine  catalogue.” 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Minister  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  “  Plymouth  Church  :  ” — 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  a  law  which,  upon  occasion,  makes  it  the  duty  of  cit¬ 
izens  to  assist  in  putting  a  fellow-being  into  the  rank  of  animals;  nay,  it  makes  it  a 
duty  to  refuse  the  commonest  humanities  of  life  to  a  miserable  wretch  striving  to 
escape  such  degradation,  and  to  secure  to  himself  those  rights  which  every  Amer¬ 
ican  has  been  taught  that  God  gave  to  every  man  alike,  and  which  crime  only  can 
alienate.  A  law  to  make  citizens  the  inflictors  of  wrongs  the  most  fatal,  for  which, 
once  committed,  no  patience  can  bring  a  remedy,  is  such  an  insult  to  moral  sense 
and  common  sense  that  the  Christianity  of  a  land  which  should  tamely  obey  it 
would  be  a  solemn  mockery.  What  are  we  asked  to  do  ?  To  keep  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  the  Constitution  by  violating  the  fundamental  declaration  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  To  stand  by  when  a  wretch  emerging  from  slavery  begins  to  straighten  up 
upon  the  level  of  manhood,  to  plunge  him  under  the  slimy  wave  again  !  We  are 
asked  to  send  men  back  to  laws  that  deny  their  manhood.  We,  that  are  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  are  asked  to  teach  our  people  the  duty  of  obeying  a  law  that  sends 
a  slave  back,  where  it  is  a  felony  to  teach  him  to  read  the  Bible;  to  a  condition 
which  is  almost  universally  without  the  gospel ;  we  are  to  send  back  women  to  the 
lust  of  their  masters ;  and  to  convert  men,  now  of  a  long  time  industrious  citizens, 
into  chattels,  to  be  advertised  as  cattle,  driven  in  droves  like  cattle,  sold  and  fed 
and  worked  like  cattle,  to  die  as  a  dog  dieth,  and  to  be  covered  down  as  a  dog  is 
buried  1  The  phrase,  to  return  a  fugitive,  is  very  harmless  in  its  sound ;  but  in  its 
sense  it  comprises  every  offense  that  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  commit  against 
another.  This  is  the  marrow  of  that  Bill  which  churches  are  denounced  as  traitors 
for  not  supporting !  When  we  have  ceased  to  pray ;  when  we  have  rooted  out  the 
humanities  which  since  our  connection  with  the  gospel  have  been  growing  within 
us ;  when  we  have  burned  our  Bibles  and  renounced  our  God,  then  we  will  join 
with  those  whose  patriotism  exhibits  itself  in  disrobing  men  of  every  natural  right, 
and  driving  them  from  light  and  religion  into  gross  heathenism. 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Hew  School  Presby¬ 
terian  Church : — 

I  am  not  able  to  view  the  act  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  gross  moral  wrong 
against  the  victim.  I  put  the  matter  directly  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearer.  If  it 
it  is  not  morally  wrong  before  God  to  capture  a  man  who  has  committed  no  crime, 
and  forcibly  drag  him  back  to  a  bondage  he  loathes,  and  has  a  right  to  loathe,  and 
which  he  has  done  his  best  to  shun — if  this  be  not  morally  wrong,  then  what  is  there 
in  the  distinction  bet  ween  right  and  wrong,  that  is  of  any  moment?  .  .  .  My  view  of 
man  is  such  that  I  could  neither  agree  to  do  the  thing,  nor  do  it  to  fulfil  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  others.  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  its  agent  The  higher  law  of  Eternal 
Right  would  be  in  my  way ;  and  by  its  decision  I  must  abide. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  Minister  of  the  (Congrega¬ 
tional)  Church  of  the  Puritans : — 

Every  evil  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  God’s  mercy  must  be  sought  in  con¬ 
quering  it.  No  right  principles  must  ever  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  union.  .  .  . 
Every  attempt  at  disunion  is  treason,  and  so  are  many  of  the  pretended  alarm  s 
of  disunion.  .  .  .  Let  every  man  seek  for  the  things  that  truly  make  for  peace, 
and  things  whereby  one  may  edify  another;  but  let  him  not  think  that  peace 
cometh  by  concealing  sin  or  justifying  iniquity,  or  hardening  ourselves  in  oppression 
or  setting  our  will  and  our  statutes  in  rebellion  against  God’s  Word. 
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Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  Minister  of  the  Free  Congregational  Church 
of  Newark,  N.  J. : — 

Thus  the  legislation  of  1850,  to  recapture  fugitives,  is  immeasurably  more 
shameful  than  that  of  1793.  I  blush  that  our  fathers  should  have  framed,  that 
Washington  should  have  signed  the  latter,  but  I  cannot  believe  they  would  have 
done  it  had  they  lived  to  our  day.  Much  less  can  I  believe  they  would  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  law  whose  provisions  are  so  much  more  repugnant  as  are  those  of  the  law 
now  under  review.  ...  Is  this  the  law.  that  is  to  consecrate  in  new  holiness 
that  statute  born  in  sin,  brought  forth  in  shame,  and  grown  up  to  manhood  in 
unwashed  corruption  ?  .  .  .  A  law  which  does  me  injury  is  one  thing.  A  law 
which  mates  me  do  wrong  is  another.  The  first  I  may  submit  to  while  seeking  its 
repeal.  To  the  latter  I  must  not  give  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  horn’. 
The  men  that  refuse  obedience  to  such  laws  are  the  sure,  the  only  defenders  of 
law.” 

Rev.  W.  S.  Leavitt,  Pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  Mass. : — 

All  human  law  has  its  authority  from  God ;  and  it  can  never  be  binding  except 
so  far  as  it  can  be  obeyed  consistently  with  our  obedience  to  God.  It  may  be  our 
duty  to  submit  to  a  law  that  unjustly  requires  us  to  suffer  wrong ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  obey  a  law  that  requires  us  to  do  wrong.  And  when  God’s  law  and  man’s 
law  come  in  conflict,  we  must  give  God’s  the  preference,  for  we  are  sure  in  such  a 
case  that  the  law  of  man  is  wrong,  and  to  obey  it  would  be  a  sin.  .  .  .  But  human¬ 
ity  is  as  much  a  part  of  religion  as  godliness;  the  second  table  of  the  law  is  as 
binding  as  the  first;  and  an  ordinance  that  forbids  kindness  to  the  oppressed,  or 
makes  humanity  a  curse,  is  at  least  as  wicked  as  one  'that  requires  us  to  bow 
down  to  idols,  or  to  refrain  from  prayer,  and  as  little  to  be  obeyed.  Human 
enactments  never  can  set  aside  the  changeless  claims  of  the  law  of  God. 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church,  New-York: — 

But  how  shall  we  act  towards  an  unrighteous  law — a  law  demanding  what 
conscience  and  the  Word  of  God  forbid  ?  We  know  how  the  Puritans  acted  under 
the  oppressive  measures  of  Laud  and  the  tyrannical  Stuarts,  and  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  praise  them,  as  does  Hume,  as  the  fathers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  know  how  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  all  ages  have  acted 
under  laws  that  did  violence  to  their  religious  convictions.  These  have  been  orderly 
and  peaceable  citizens,  supporting  government,  making  no  rebellion,  but  choosing 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  unrighteous  laws,  rather  than  to  sin  against  God  by  obeying 
such  laws.  Nearly  all  that  is  noble  and  heroic  in  history,  nearly  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  emancipation  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  stands  connected 
with  the  decision,  the  self-denial  and  the  suffering  of  these  conscientious,  these 
“obstinate”  men.  As  to  what  is  duty  towards  fugitives  from  slavery,  let  every 
one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  The  laws  of  the  free  States  know  no  such 
thing  as  a  slave ;  and  for  our  part,  living  where  personal  liberty  and  life  are  made 
secure,  we  shall  never  acknowledge  any  man  in  the  streets  of  our  abode  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  man,  having  the  same  right  to  walk  the  streets  and  breathe  the  air,  the 
same  right  to  protection  in  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  God  has 
given  us.  If  to  act  on  such  a  principle  be  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge, 
then  do  we  accept  the  penalty;  saying  with  Paul  before  Pestus,  “for  if  I  be  an 
offender,  or  have  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die.”  The 
fugitive  shall  have  bread ;  he  shall  have  money ;  he  shall  have  shelter ;  though 
at  the  cost  of  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Rev.  Rurus  W.  Clark,  Pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. : 

While  human  government  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  is  essential  to  the  veiy 
existence  of  society,  yet  it  has  no  power  to  require  its  subjects  to  commit  sin.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  statement  that  government  has  no 
authority  to  compel  us  to  do  wrong.  Our  first  and  highest  duty  is  that  which  we 
owe  to  God.  .  .  .  Any  human  law  .  .  .  that  conflicts  with  either  of  these  two  great 
enactments,  (the  first  and  second  commandments  of  God’s  law,)  cannot  be  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  men.  To  maintain  the  contrary  of  this,  is  to  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  Heaven.  It  is  to  place  human  constitutions  above 
the  constitution  of  God’s  moral  universe.  It  is  to  value  the  Union  of  these  States 
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above  the  union  of  the  millions  of  worlds  that  comprise  the  kingdom  of  the 
Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Furness,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Unitarian 
Church,  Philadelphia : — 

My  hearers,  the  existence  of  this  law,  abrogating  as  it  does  the  law  of  humanity 
and  of  Christ,  is  a  fountain  of  deadly  poison  in  our  midst,  blinding  our  understand¬ 
ings,  hardening  our  hearts,  searing  our  consciences,  falsifying  all  our  religious  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  perilling  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  Unless  we  ignore  our  manhood, 
renounce  for  ever  our  reason  and  our  humanity,  we  must  perceive  now  that  we 
cannot  remain  neutral  We  cannot  be  indifferent,  without  being  indifferent  to  every 
thing  that  is  manly,  just  and  Christian:  Here,  in  and  through  the  fugitive  slave, 
Christ  speaks  to  us,  and  God.  Eternal  Justice,  that  Truth  which  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  which  no  one  questions,  whatever  else  may  be  disputed,  addresses 
us,  and  commands  us  to  do  for  our  wronged  brother  as  we  would  have  him  do 
for  us,  were  we  in  his  place.  W e  are  commanded  to  regard  him  as  if  it  were 
Christ  himself  who  claimed  our  sympathy  and  our  aid.  In  the  providence  of 
Heaven,  here  is  the  grand  test  of  our  religious  soundness,  of  our  Christian  integrity ; 
if  we  evade  this  test,  our  religion  is  worthless,  and  though  we  may  still  say  that  we 
love  God,  and  may  still  worship  God,  and  profess  to  serve  Him  with  a  thousand 
offerings  of  praise  and  prayer  and  active  charity,  yet  if  we  hate  our  brother,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  neglect  him  as  if  we  hated  him,  we  are  liars  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  all  our  professions  are  in  vain.  We  are  yet  in  our  sins,  impenitent  and 
unredeemed. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  ministers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  different  denominations  have  spoken  out  boldly  in  reference  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  that  during  the  past  year  a  larger  number 
than  at  any  previous  time  have  preached  an  anti-slavery  gospel.  This 
is,  we  conceive,  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  When,  as  a  general 
thing,  those  who  minister  at  Clod’s  altar  proclaim  the  truth  in  its  fulness 
with  regard  to  this  giant  iniquity,  the  churches  may  be  expected  to  be 
right  on  the  subject. 

The  religious  press,  conducted  principally  by  clergymen,  has,  with  some 
exceptions,  proclaimed  its  opposition  to  the  unjust  law  with  uuusual  clear¬ 
ness  and  fidelity ;  and  some  of  these  publications,  edited  with  much  talent, 
have  with  remarkable  eloquence  and  power  vindicated  the  claims  of  human¬ 
ity.  Many  of  their  ablest  articles  have  been  transferred  into  the  secular 
press,  and  thus  religion  (through  that  portion  of  its  ministers)  has  been  duly 
honored  by  large  numbers  who  hitherto  have  had  too  much  cause  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  professed  ambassador’s  of 
Christ  were  recreant  to  their  Divine  Master. 

Being  fully  persuaded  that  the  conduct  of  a  large  number  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  in  this  country,  fr  om  the  commencement  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  enterprise,  has  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  progress,  and 
brought  Christianity  itself  into  disesteem,  we  rejoice  to  see  talented  and 
devoted  ministers,  especially  the  young,  standing  forth  boldly  as  the 
champions  of  human  rights,  and  refusing  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  poli¬ 
tical  men  in  defending  iniquitous  laws  and  party  schemes.*  We  doubt 

*  It  is  said  on  good  authority,  that  Daniel  Webster  went  in  person  to  Andover 
to  request  the  signature  of  Professor  Stuart  to  the  letter  from  the  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  professional  men  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  and  the  aid  of  bis  pen  in 
sustaining  him ;  that  he  took  with  him  a  Custom-house  officer  to  call  on  the  Pro- 
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not  the  number  of  such  will  be  continually  increasing,  and  that  their  seniors - 
in  the  ministry  who  have  been  lukewarm  on  this  subject,  or  opposed  to  the 
cause,  will  find  their  influence  diminishing. 

Of  those  who  have  borne  witness  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
we  have  room  to  notice  only  the  following,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named : — 

At  a  “  Preachers’  Meeting,”  consisting  of  the  Methodist  ministers  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburg,  November  9, 1850,  more  than 
thirty  ministers  being  present,  the  subject  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was 
very  fully  discussed,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: — 

Whereas  an  act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  entitled  “  an  Act  to 
amend,  and  supplementary  to  an  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  approved  Feb.  12,  1793 and,  whereas, 
Baid  act  virtually  denies  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  right  of  appeal  to  an  individual  arrested  under  said  act,  on  charge  of  being  a  fu¬ 
gitive  from  slavery,  and  also  provides  for  the  summary  removal  of  such  individual 
to  the  land  of  slavery  upon  “certificates”  issued  in  a  remote  station,  and  “affidavits” 
that  may  be  equally  difficult  of  legal  scrutiny,  and  which  this  bill  declares  “  shall 
be  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  person”  claiming  such  fugitive  so  to  remove  him, 
and  cutting  off  “  any  process  to  prevent  it,  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or 
other  person  whosoever 

And  whereas,  the  fee  of  ten  dollars  on  rendition  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  slave- 
catcher,  while  only  five  is  allowed  should  the  decision  be  in  favor  of  the  alleged 
fugitive,  may  serve  as  a  bribe  to  corrupt  magistrates  to  decide  against  the  fugitive  : 

And  whereas,  by  said  bill,  “<all  good  citizens  are  commanded  to  aid  and  assist”  in 
the  execution  of  its  provisions  ;  and  power  is  given  to  the  slave-catchers  appointed 
by  the  commisiioners,  “  within  their  counties  respectively,”  “  to  summon  and  call 
to  their  aid”  any  one  who  may  chance  to  be  near— thus  compelling  him,  under  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  law,  to  assist,  and  making  our  broad  domain  a  hunting-ground 
for  men,  women  and  children,  whose  only  legal  offense  is  that,  like  our  forefathers, 
they  prefer  freedom  to  slavery,  and  act  from  the  principle  that  they  have  a  right 
to  be  free : 

And  whereas,  the  “  summary  manner  ”  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  to 
be  executed,  is  all  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  and  good  government, 
while  the  facilities  it  affords  the  kidnappers  are  such  as  to  render  insecure  the  dear¬ 
est  and  most  sacred  rights  of  our  colored  citizens ;  therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  said  bill  is  inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of  our  National 
Independence,  and  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  one  of  which 
affirms  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  God  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  “  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness,”  and  the  other  that  “  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended  unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re¬ 
quire  it,”  and  also  expressly  guaranties  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury. 

2.  Resolved.,  That  said  bill  is  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  our  Federal  Union, 
which,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  were,  “  to  form  a  more  per¬ 
fect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.” 

3.  Resolved,  That  said  bill  is  iniquitous  and  unrighteous  in  its  provisions,  and  m  fla¬ 
grant  violation  of  the  law  of  God, —it  requires  us  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive,  and  com¬ 
mands  all  good  citizens  to  assist,  but  God  says,  “Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his 
master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee — this  bill  requires 
us  to  place  fetters  upon  the  fugitive  and  send  him  back  into  bondage,  while  God 


fessorsand  others  for  their  signatures ;  and  that  Fletcher  Webster  went  to  Andover 
afterwards  to  assist  Professor  Stuart  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  his  pamphlet 
for  the  press !  It  should  be  recorded,  to  the  honor  of  the  young  and  talented  Pro¬ 
fessors  at  that  Seminary,  that  they  refused  to  sign  the  letter. 
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says,  “  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall 
choose, in  one  of  the  gates  that  liketh  him  best :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.” 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  men  to  6eek,  by  all  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  means,  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  said  law ;  that  this  duty 
they  owe  to  God,  to  their  country,  and  to  humanity. 

(Signed)  D.  ‘W.  Clark, 

W.  K.  Stopfobd, 

E.  E.  GRISWOLD,  Chairman. 

M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  Secretary. 

The  above  resolutions,  so  honorable  to  the  body  adopting  them,  were 
denied  insertion  by  the  conductors  of  the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  as  was  alleged,  from  prudential  reasons  ;  yet  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of  the 
preachers  in  that  denomination  throughout  the  free  States.* 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  meetings  of  laymen  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  chiefly  in  communities  that  trade  with  the  South,  to  disparage  the 
resolutions,  and  to  show  that  they  do  not  accord  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Methodist  body  at  large.  Were  the  Methodists  in  the  Northern  States 
wholly  free  from  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Methodists  at  the  South, 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  them  would  be 
unequivocally  expressed  on  behalf  of  human  freedom. 

An  idea  prevails  somewhat  that  the  Methodist  Church  North  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  that  the  separation  was 
brought  about  by  the  opposition  of  the  Northern  party  to  slavery.  In 
our  last  Annual  Report,  page  66,  we  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  statement  has  been  denied,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  “  no  Annual 
Conference  will  elect  a  slaveholder  to  orders  as  a  travelling  preacher, 
although  there  may  be  some  instances  of  electing  such  persons  as  local 
preachers.”  It  was  not  said  that  there  were  travelling  preachers,  but 
preachers ,  who  were  slaveholders.  There  are  many  slaveholding  ministers 
in  that  Church — ordained  ministers.  Itinerant  preachers  would  find  it 
very  inconvenient  to  hold  slaves,  who  must  necessarily  travel  with  them 
annually  from  one  field  of  labor  to  another.  We  state,  on  the  authority 
of  the  True  Wesleyan ,  that  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Church  have  the  same  discipline ;  that  the  M.  E.  Church 
always  has  cherished  and  still  does  cherish  slaveholders  in  her  bosom ; 
that  the  M.  E.  Church  has  many  slaveholding  preachers,  and  ordains 
slaveholders  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  has  ordained  a  slaveholder  since  the  South  separated,  know¬ 
ing  him  to  be  such.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  M.  E.  Church 
North  even,  before  it  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  its  illustrious  founder, 
whose  most  matured  sentiment,  fearlessly  announced,  was,  “  Slavery  is 

THE  SUM  OF  ALL  VILLANIES.” 

*  The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican  and  Gazette  gives  tbe  following : — “  The  New 
England  Methodist  Convention,  in  session  at  Newburvport  when  Mr.  Sumner  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  were  treated  to  a  special  announcement  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  by  a  member  of  the  body,  when  the  whole  Convention  responded  ‘  Amen !’  ” 
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The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  sustains  no  equivocal  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  On  a  motion,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
June,  1850,  to  strike  out  the  section  pronouncing  slavery  a  “moral  evil,” 
and  binding  to  efforts  for  its  “  extirpation,”  thirty-three  voted  for  and 
forty-three  against  it ;  but  a  majority  moved  originally,  it  is  said,  by  Rev. 
Jefferson  Hamilton,  a  Massachusetts  man,  adopted  a  note  that  the  section 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  operative !  They  might  have  included  -with 
the  note  not  a  few  texts  of  the  Bible. 

The  Protestant  Methodist  body,  which  is  a  secession  from  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  extends  over  North  and  South,  at  its  Quadrennial 
Conference  at  Baltimore,  within  the  last  year,  had  an  exciting  debate  on 
the  subject  of  striking  out  the  word  “  white”  in  its  Constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  members  of  the 
Church,  and  rendering  them  eligible  to  office.  It  was  finall)  decided  that 
the  Conference  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  The 
member's  of  the  Church  residing  at  the  North  are  very  generally  anti¬ 
slavery,  but  it  seems  that  in  this  religious  body  they  are  as  yet  in  the 
minority. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  do  not  perceive  that  slaveholding  eats  out  piety  in  the 
Church.  While  acknowledging  its  leanness  as  to  spiritual  things,  they 
do  not  appear  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  is  slavery.  After 
forsaking  the  counsels  of  Wesley  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  his  followers  at  the  South  have  lost  their  spiritual  discernment. 
But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  delinquency  should  be  pointed  out 
by  a  portion  of  the  body  in  a  slave  State.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  General  Conference,  a  communication  was  presented 
from  the  Manchester  Circuit,  of  Virginia,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  four  years  was  not  three  members  to  each  minister  within 
the  Church,  or  not  four  to  each  one  belonging  to  the  travelling  connec¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  impute  this  melancholy  state  of  things  to  the  failure  of 
the  Church  to  carry  out  Christ’s  teaching  in  reference  to  the  slaves. 

Many  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  taken  action  against  the  Fugitive 
alave  Bill.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church  protested  against  it,  and 
Sgainst  those  who  “  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  write  grievolisness 
which  they  have  prescribed,  to  turn  away  the  needy  from  justice,  and  to 
take  away  the  right  of  the  poor,”  solemnly  warning  the  members  of  the 
Church  not  to  accept  or  hold  any  office  in  the  discharge  of  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  enforce  this  bill,  and  urging  them  to  endure  its 
utmost  penalties  rather  than  bring  upon  themselves  the  guilt  and  upon 
their  religion  the  reproach  of  countenancing  its  odious  requirements  by 
engaging  in  its  execution. 

The  New-York  Evangelical  Congregational  Association  re¬ 
solved,  “  that  we  cannot  recognize  this  law  as  of  any  binding  force  upon 
the  citizens  of  our  country,”  and  gave  very  cogent  reasons  therefor. 
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The  Free-Will  Baptist  Conference,  .consisting  of  -  about  sixty 
ministers,  from  most  of  the  free  States  in  the  Union,  at  the  session  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  October  last,  resolved  that  they  could  not  obey  the 
cruel  and  wicked  law  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  or  sympathize  with 
its  framers  or  abettors ;  and  that,  considering  the  passage  of  the  Bill  an 
attempt  to  set  human  enactments  above  the  Divine  Law,  it  seemed  to 
them  incumbent  upon  every  Christian  to  disregard  such  a  law,  as  an 
infringement  upon  his  duty  to  God  and  humanity. 

Before  their  adjournment,  they  adopted  the  following  petition  to  Con¬ 
gress  : — 


To  the  Son.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in 
Cfongress  assembled: 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  General  Conference  of  Free-Will  Baptists  of  the 
United  States,  in  obedience  to  the  unanimous  instructions  of  said  Conference,  given 
in  Triennial  Convention,  composed  of  delegates  representing  fifty  thousand  com¬ 
municants,  assembled  at  Providence,  R.  X,  October,  1850,  respectfully  petition  your 
honorable  bodies  to  repeal  the  “ Fugitive  Slave  Law,”  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress ;  and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

Martin  Cheney,  Moderator. 

Thomas  Perkxns,  J  Assistant  Moderators. 

Jacob  W.  Darling,  ) 

Silas  Curtis,  Secretary. 


Ebenezer  Knowlton, 
George  H.  Ball, 


Assistant  Secretaries. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  last,  the  following  resolutions  were 


adopted : — 


Resolved,  That  this  Association,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  aims  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  principles  of  Him  who  “  came  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,”  to 
“  open  the  prison-doors  to  them  that  are  bound,”  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  ignorant,  to  abolish  caste,  and  to  elevate  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights ;  and  that  it  feels  bound  to  adopt  and  inculcate  every  righteous  principle 
which  may,  in  the  providence  of  God,  be  brought  before  the  consideration  of  His 


Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  Christianity  of  the  nation  is  about  to  be  tested  in 
view  of  the  late  act  of  Congress  for  the  recovery  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  which  appears 
equally  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  this  Association,  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  as  Christians,  we  do  solemnly  covenant  with 
each  other  and  our  colored  brethren  that  we  cannot  obey  it,  nor  any  law  that  evi¬ 
dently  contravenes  the  higher  law  of  our  Maker,  whatever  persecution  or  penalty 
we  may  be  called  to  suffer. 


The.  Synod  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  at  their  meeting  in  April,  1851,  issued  a  Declaration  and  Testi¬ 
mony  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  is  a  powerful  document.  The 
Synod  recommends  that  it  be  read  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Lord’s  day,  so 
that  all  their  people  may  hear  it,  and  be  called  upon  solemnly  to  express 
their  adherence  thereto  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 
The  Synod  testifies  and  declares  unceasing  hostility  to  the  system  of 
American  slavery,  and  also  disapprobation  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  from  which  they  seceded, 
“  and  which  still  continue  to  authorize  and  justify  the  sin  of  slavehold- 
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ing,  as  it  is  practised  by  multitudes  of  their  ministers,  elders,  and  church 
members.” 

The  Society  of  Friends,  at  Quarterly  Meeting  at  New-Brighton,  Pa., 
adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress  against  the  Fugitive  Bill.  We  lament 
that  this  ancient  and  respectable  association  do  not  more  generally  and 
extensively  emulate  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  in 
taking  prominent  and  efficient  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Their 
neglect  to  do  so  not  only  repels  people  of  color  from  their  community, 
but  lessens  the  confidence  of  the  colored  race  in  the  friendliness  of  that 
Society.  We  could  wish  also  that  the  Friends  were  more  thorough  in 
manifesting  their  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  memorializing  legislative 
bodies,  at  their  yearly  meetings.  At  the  last  yearly  meeting  of  that 
portion  of  the  Society  sympathizing  with  the  late  Elias  Hicks,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Committee  on  Slavery  was  refused,  and  the  subject 
referred  to  the  Representative  Committee.  The  same  body  a  few  months 
previously  memorialized  Congress  against  the  African  slave-trade,  with¬ 
out  alluding  to  the  American  slave-trade  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country.* 

The  Governors  of  several  of  the  free  States  have,  in  their  communica¬ 
tions  to  their  respective  legislative  bodies,  intimated  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  the  Legislatures  have  evinced  their  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  sentiments. 

Vermont,  as  she  has  often  done  when  human  liberty  has  been  invaded, 
took  the  lead.  At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  the  following  act 
was  passed : — 

An  Act  relating  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  persons  claimed  as  fugitive 

slaves,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont — 

Sec.  1.  The  same  power  is  hereby  given  to,  and  the  same  duties  imposed  upon, 
the  circuit  Judges  of  the  several  judicial  circuits  of  this  State,  which  are  given  to 
and  imposed  upon  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  provisions  of  chapter 
thirty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  entitled  of  “  Habeas  Corpus .” 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  State’s  attorneys,  within  their  respective  coun¬ 
ties,  whenever  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  is  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  on  being  informed  thereof,  diligently  and  faithfully  to  use  all  lawful  means 
to  protect,  defend,  and  procure  to  be  discharged  every  such  person  so  arrested  or 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

Sec.  3.  The  application  of  any  State’s  attorney  iu  writing  to  any  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  any  circuit  Judge,  signed  by  said.  State’s  attorney  in  his 
official  capacity,  stating  in  substance  the  name  of  the  prisoner  and  the  persons 


*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  since  the  days  of  Paul  Cuffee,  the  number  of 
colored  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  “  It  is,” 
says  the  Non-Slaveholder,  “  a  common  practice  to  allow  if  not  direct  colored  peo¬ 
ple  to  occupy  the  back  seat  in  Friends’  meeting-house,  and  thus  their  attendance  is 
prevented.  We  noticed  that  in  the  same  paper  it  was  recently  stated  that  the 
only  colored  member  of  the  Society  in  North  Carolina  had  lately  deceased !  It 
would  be  surprising,  were  it  not  well  known  that  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
reformatory  associations  of  Christians  as  they  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth  is  to 
relinquish  their  distinguishing  practices,  that  any  of  the  followers  of  Fox  and 
Penn  should  exhibit  equivocal  conduct  on  the  subjects  of  slavery  and  caste. 
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detaining  him,  if  known,  and  that  the  person  arrested,  claimed,  or  imprisoned,  is 
arrested,  claimed,  or  imprisoned  as  a  fugitive  slave,  shall  be  sufficient  authority  to 
authorize  the  issuing  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus,  as  provided  in  said  chapter 
thirty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes ;  and  said  writ  may  be  signed  by  any  one  of 
said  Judges,  or  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  or  County  Court ;  and  said  writ  shall  be 
made  returnable  to  the  Supreme  or  county  court,  when  in  session,  in  the  county 
where  such  application  is  made;  and  in  vacation  said  writ  may  be  made  returns.- 
ble  forthwith  before  either  of  the  judges  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  judicial  and  executive  officers  in  this  State,  in 
their  respective  counties,  who  shall  know  or  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  any 
inhabitant  of  this  State  is  about  to  be  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave 
forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  State’s  attorney  of  the  county  in  which 
such  person  resides. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  granted  in  vacation,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  or  as  provided  by  existing  laws,  if,  upon  the  bearing  of  the  same  before 
any  one  of  the  J udges  aforesaid,  the  person  imprisoned,  arrested,  or  claimed  as  a  fu°i. 
tive  slave  shall  not  be  discharged,  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the 
next  stated  term  of  the  County  Court  in  the  county  where  such  hearing  was  had,  on 
furnishing  such  bail,  and  within  such  time,  as  the  Judge  granting  the  writ,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  case,  shall  adjudge  to  be  reasonable  and  proper. 

Sec.  6.  The  court  to  which  such  appeal  is  taken,  and  any  other  court  to 
which  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  any  such  person  claimed  or  arrested  as 
a  fugitive  slave  is  made  returnable,  may  and  shall,  on  application  of  either  party 
to  such  proceeding,  allow  and  direct  a  trial  by  jury  on  all  questions  of  fact  in  issue 
between  the  parlies,  in  the  matter  aforesaid ;  and  the  taxable  costs  of  such  a  trial 
shall  be  chargeable  to  the  State,  whenever  the  same  would  be  otherwise  chargea¬ 
ble  to  the  person  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

Sec.  7.  The  several  circuit  Judges  shall  have  the  same  powers  now  vested  in  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  virtue  of  an  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  three  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  persons  confined  in  close  jail 
on  executions  of  tort,  approved  November  13,  A.  D.  1848.  J 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  Nov.  13, 1850. 

The  pro-slavery  press,  as  might  have  been  expected,  opened  their  bat¬ 
teries  upon  the  “  mad  State,”  accusing  it  of  a  desire  to  scatter  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  the  winds,  and  with  it  the  glorious  Union !  But  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  law  will  show  that  the  patriotic  Vermonters  have  kept  strictly 
within  the  line  of  constitutional  obligation,  while  they  have  secured  to 
all  within  their  boundaries  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty— the  Habeas 
Corpus  and  the  Jury  Trial. 

A  powerful  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  Pennsylvania  to  repeal  the 
act  of  184V,  which  forbade  State  officers  aiding  in  the  reclamation  of 
fugitives,  and  its  enemies  succeeded  so  far  as  to  procure  the  repeal  of  that 
portion  of  it  that  forbids  the  use  of  the  jails  for  recaptured  slaves.  But 
the  Governor  has  not  as  yet  signed  the  bill,  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  do  so. 

The  Ohio  Legislature,  in  March,  1851,  passed  resolutions  in  opposition 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  in  favor  of  its  immediate  repeal  as 
follows : — 

,  In  Senate,  March  22,  1851. 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  while  this  General 
Assembly  would  urge  the  faithful  observance  of  law  upon  all  the  people  of  this 
State,  and  of  her  sister  States  of  the  Union,  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  promo¬ 
ting  their  best  interests,  as  well  as  a  high  duty  they  owe  alike  to  themselves  and 
their  common  country,  it  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  so  amending  and  modifying  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  that 
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while  it  secures  a  faithful  compliance  with  all  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  it  will,  as  it  becomes  a  free  government,  guard  with 
a  jealous  care  the  rights  of  the  freeman.  And  if  said  law,  in  the  opinion  of  Con¬ 
gress,  cannot  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  from  labor 
the  benefit  of  every  legal  defense  of  their  liberty,  we  then  recommend  the  repeal 
of  said  law. 

Ayes  19,  nays  10.  Three  of  the  nays  were  by  Frce-Soilers,  who 
thought  the  resolution  too  tame  and  weak. 

Resolved,  That  the  law,  commonly  called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  being  a  law 
that  makes  ex-parte  evidence  conclusive  of  the  master’s  right  to  recapture  and  return 
his  slave ;  that  denies  him  a  jury'  trial  here  or  elsewhere  ;  that  provides  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  swarms  of  petty  officers  to  execute  it ;  that  gives  a  double  compen¬ 
sation  to  find  every  claim  set  up  in  favor  of  the  master,  and  pays  the  expenses,  in 
any  case,  from  the  public  treasury ;  ought  never  to  receive  the  voluntary  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  our  people,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  immediately  repealed. 

Ayes  21,  nays  8. 

These  resolutions  were  transmitted  to  the  House,  and  there  concurred 
in  by  the  following  emphatic  vote :  First  resolve,  ayes  50,  nays  10. 
Second  resolve,  ayes  41,  nays  21. 

Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  to  protest  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  throughout  the  Free  States  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
it.*  "We  have  not  room  for  the  patriotic  resolutions  adopted  at  these 
meetings. 

Restraint  has  been  put  upon  a  free  expression  of  public  sentiment  by 
politicians  interested  in  maintaining  their  influence  with  political  men  at 
the  South,  and  by  divines  unwilling  to  weaken  the  cords  that  unite  South¬ 
ern  and  Northern  churches  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Would 
Northern  men  cut  themselves  loose  from  such  affinities,  and  act  out  their 
own  convictions,  how  soon  would  not  alone  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  but 
the  system  of  slavery  itself,  whose  perpetuation  demands  such  enactments, 
cease  to  disturb  the  peace  and  blight  the  prospects  of  the  nation.  How 
long  shall  men  from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things,  in 
their  literary,  theological  and  political  relations,  submit  their  own  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Slave  Power  ? 

During  the  past  year  the  press  of  the  United  States,  both  secular  and 
religious,  has  teemed  with  articles  on  the  slavery  question  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  has  been  amply  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  public  have  eagerly  perused  what  has  been  published  on 

*  As  indications  of  an  increasingly  kind  feeling  towards  people  of  color,  we 
record  with  pleasure  that  the  Senior  Claes  of  the  Meadville  (Pal)  Theological  School 
the  last  year  invited  Rev.  S.  R.  Ward,  a  distinguished  colored  preacher,  to  deliver 
their  anniversary  discourse.  The  conductors  on  railroads,  in  many  instances, 
befriend  colored  people,  not  even  neglecting  fugitives.  We  give  an  instance.  On 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  (Mass.,)  the  train  passed  the  four-mile  station 
without  stopping  until  about  fifty  rods  beyond.  “  Is  there  no  one  at  the  station 
inquired  the  conductor.  “Nobody,  sir,  but  a  nigger,”  was  the  reply.  “  Back  up 
your  train,”  said  the  conductor,  “  and  let  him  get  on  then.” 
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the  subject.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  official  and  paid  attorneys  to 
demonstrate  its  constitutionality.  Their  principle  is  that  this  law  is  as 
constitutional  as  that  of  1793,  to  which  it  is  supplementary ;  and  that  it 
is  even  less  stringent  in  its  proyisions.  And  yet  one  reason  alleged  for 
the  necessity  of  the  new  law,  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  one  of  the  chief  sections  of  the  law  of  1793  was 
unconstitutional,  viz.:  that  requiring  State  officers  to  execute  a  law  of 
Congress.  In  addition  to  this,  many  eminent  jurists  have,  from  time  to 
time,  decided  that  said  law  is  not  constitutional,  because  “  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  in  the  language  of  Judge  Story,  “  executes  itself and  in  the 
language  of  Chancellor  Walworth,  because  it  did  not  give  a  right  of  trial 
by  jury ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution,  in  the  language  of  Judge 
Tappan,  uttered  many  years  since,  “  does  not  give  ant  power  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves.”  And  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  no  longer  ago  than  March  7,  1850,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 
himself  declared,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  “  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  Constitution  addressed  itself  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  the  States  themselves.  ...  It  seems  to  me  the  import  of  the 
passage  (Art.  iv.  Sec.  3)  is,  that  the  State  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  shall  cause  him  (the  person  held  to  service  or  labor)  to  be 
delivered  up.  That  is  my  judgment.  I  have  always  entertained  it,  and 
I  entertain  it  now.”  How  absurd  then  to  argue  that  the  law  of  1850  is 
constitutional,  because.it  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1793 ;  and  how 
preposterous  to  assert  that  every  man  is  bound  to  obey  a  law  until  it  shall 
have  been  decided  to  be  in  all  respects  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
have,  in  their  charges  to  grand  juries,  in  various  districts,  entered  into 
elaborate  arguments  to  show  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1850; 
have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  it  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  their  arguments  and  remarks  by  such  allusions  to  popular  feeling 
that  in  more  than  one  instance  the  spectators  have  applauded  on  the 
spot.  It  has  appeared — in  fact  accusations  to  this  effect  have  been  made — 
that  the  Judges  had  agreed  to  anticipate  the  judgment  they  might  be 
required  to  make,  by  opinions  given  without  argument  of  counsel.  A 
most  extraordinary  procedure,  truly  !  Nor  is  this  all ;  they  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  sustain  the  act  of  Congress  by  showing  that  as  a  political  meas¬ 
ure  it  tends  to  hush  discontent  and  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States. 

With  regard  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  we  present  in  the 
first  place,*  side  by  side,  those  sections  of  the  Bill  and  Constitution  which 
must  strike  every  honest  and  intelligent  man  as  capable  of  no  reconcilia¬ 
tion  whatever : — 

*  Taken  from  the  Independent  Democrat  Concord,  N.  H. 
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U.  S.  CONSTITUTION. 

No  PERSON  SHALL  BE  DEPRIVED  OF 

Life,  Liberty,  or  Property,  without 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW. 

In  suits  at  Common  Law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved  ;  and  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Common 
Law. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
•in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  <fcc. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 

Corpus  SHALL  NOT  BE  SUSPENDED  Unless 

when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Here  are  the  provisions  of  ihe  two  laws.  And  to  our  mind,  a  more  direct  antag¬ 
onism  could  hardly  be  framed.  The  Constitution  says,  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  The  Slave  Act  says,  all  cases  involving 
personal  liberty  shall  be  decided  in  a  summary  manner ;  that  is,  as  the  terms  are 
well  understood,  **  without  due  process  of  law.” 

The  Constitution  says,  in  suits  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved.  The  Slave  Act  says,  in 
all  controversies  respecting  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself,  the  right  of  a  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  denied.  , 

The  Constitution  says,  “  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  un¬ 
less  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.”  The  Slave  Act  says  it  shall  always  be 
suspended  in  relation  to  every  man  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from  slavery.  _ 

Nor  are  these  all  the  points  wherein  this  slave  law  conflicts  with  the  “  higher 
law”  of  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  declares  that  “  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  General  Government  are  reserved  to  the  several  States.”  Yet  no 
man  can  find  in  the  Constitution  the  slightest  express  authority  for  any  legislation 
by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  returning  fugitives  from  slavery. 

Viewed,  therefore,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be,  the  Act  is  as  palpably  violative 
of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  of  every  principle  of  civil  and  republican  liberty.  It  is 
a  sheer  usurpation  of  powers  never  conferred  on  Congress  or  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  and  which  can  only  be  submitted  to  by  a  people  who  are  willing  to  be 
slaves  As  such,  every  citizen  who  desires  to  preserve  the  Constitution  m  its  puri¬ 
ty  anil  in  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  is  bound  by  every  rightful  means  in  his  power 
to  resist  the  unwarranted  enactment,  and  refuse  all  obedience  to  its  inhuman  man¬ 
dates. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  and  with  reference  to  section  4th  of  the  new 
Act,  we  would  inquire  whence  the  District  Courts  under  the  Constitution 
derive  their  authority  of  delegating  to  Commissioners  the  power  of  trying 
a  cause,  and  what  constitutional  provision  there  is  justifying  Congress  in 
authorizing  them  to  do  so  ? 

The  provision  in  section  10th,  which  enables  a  person  to  go  before  a 
court  of  record,  and  claim  a  man  as  his  slave  who  resides  in  another 
State,  establishing  such  claim  on  ex  -parte  evidence,  is  a  most  daring  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice.* 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  lawyers  and  jurists  not  a  few,  competent  to 
decide  upon  such  a  question,  have  pronounced  it  unconstitutional  in  its 
spirit  and  letter ;  and  all  the  special  pleading  of  its  advocates  has  not  been 


THE  FUGITIVE  BILL. 

Such  Court,  Judge  or  Commissioner 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  the  case  of  such  claimant  in  a 

SUMMARY  MANNER. 

In  no  trial  or  hearing  under  this  act 
shall  the  testimony,  of  such  alleged  fugi¬ 
tive  he  admitted  in  evidence ;  and  the 
certificate  in  this  and  the  first  section 
mentioned  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  right 
of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favor 
granted,  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the 
State  or  Territory  from  which  he  escaped, 
and  shall  prevent  all  molestation  of  said 
person  or  persons  by  any  process  IS¬ 
SUED  BY  ANY  COURT,  JUDGE, 
OR  MAGISTRATE,  OR  OTHER 
PERSON  WHOMSOEVER. 
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able  to  convince  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  to  the 
contrary.  The  people  of  this  country  have  been  too  well  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Common  Law  and  civil  liberty  not  to  understand  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  question  as  this.  They  know  well  the  difference  between  a  techni¬ 
cal  and  a  practical  use  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ,  and  the  other  great 
securities  provided  in  our  system  of  government  for  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  of  whatever  condition  in  society ;  and  the  law  in  question,  like  all 
other  enactments  in  this  country  by  the  national  Legislature,  must  be 
adjudicated  by  the  great  Court  of  Errors — the  People.* 

In  addition  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bill,  many  of  its  provisions 
are  manifestly  cruel,  inhuman  and  infamous.  In  the  first  place,  a  bribe  is 
held  out  to  Commissioners  in  allowing  double  fees  in  case  of  conviction. 
The  5th  section  has  the  following  requisition :  “All  good  citizens  are 
hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  law ,  whenever  their  services  may  be  required Any  person 
who  shall  assist  a  fugitive  directly  or  indirectly  to  escape,  or  harbor  or  con¬ 
ceal  so  as  to  prevent  discovery,  after  notice  or  knowledge  that  he  is  a 
fugitive,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  six  months’  imprisonment, 
and  to  a  suit  of  damages  for  $1,000  for  each  fugitive  lost  to  his  owner 
by  said  obstruction  or  rescue. 

The  summary  manner  in  which  the  Bill  is  to  be  executed,  its  barbarity, 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Hamlet  and  others,  in  seizing  men  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  daily  employments  and  hurrying  them  off,  on  ex-parte 
testimony,  unknown  to  their  families  or  friends,  giving  no  opportunity  to 
summon  witnesses  or  employ  counsel,  would  stamp  the  Bill  as  infamousf 
in  any  community  under  heaven ;  and  when  such  acts  are  sought  to  be 
perpetrated  in  this  age  of  the  world,  in  a  country  so  boastful  of  its  liberty, 
and  of  its  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  their  shameless¬ 
ness  and  turpitude  are  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express.  It  is 
no  marvel  that  indignation  meetings  have  been  provoked,  that  threats  of 
armed  resistance  have  been  uttered,  that  the  humane  and  enlightened  of 
other  nations  have  been  astounded,  and  that  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  has 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  have  decided  the  Bill  to  be 
constitutional.  Their  argument  was  based  upon  technicalities  and  upon  precedents, 
as  lias,  been  well  observed.  It  is  also  said  that  Daniel  Webster  has  pronounced  the 
Bill  constitutional.  Tlie  Bill  of  1798  made  it  the  duty  of  State  officers  to  deliver  up 
fugitives.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Prigg  case,  decided  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  deliver  them  up.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  of  March  7, 
said  that  the  Constitution  committed  this  business  to  the  States,  not  to  Congress  ; 
but  he  has  since  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  Congress 
can  legislate  respecting  slaves,  as  a  lawyer  is  bound  to  do,  although  in  his  place  as 
Senator  he  uttered  a  different  opinion.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  virtually  pronounced  one  portion  of  the  act  of  1793  unconstitutional,  upon 
which  the  act  of  1850  is  based,  and  have  not  yet  passed  upon  the  act  of  1850. 
Meantime  eminent  jurists  and  statesmen  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  1850.  Let  the  people  decide. 

f  It  wub  said  by  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  “  The  law  of 
1793  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  is  infamous.”  How  much  stronger  should 
be  the  condemnation  of  the  more  stringent  act  of  1860. 
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received  through  this  country  a  fearful  wound.  The  authors  of  the  Bill 
inveigh  against  the  despots  of  Europe,  and  the  agents  of  their  cruelty  and 
oppression,  for  trampling  under  foot  the  rights  of  man.  But  what  apol¬ 
ogy  can  be  framed  for  them,  the  descendants  of  Hampden  and  Sidney, 
Bradford,  Winthrop,  Hawley,  Otis,  Henry,  <fcc.,  for  thus  outraging  free 
institutions  ? 

We  are  told  from  the  forum  and  the  pulpit  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
must  be  obeyed  at  all  hazards  ;  that  the  people,  whose  representatives  have 
framed  them  on  their  behalfj  are  passively  to  submit  to  them  until  they 
shall  have  been  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  or  pronounced  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  highest  Courts  ;  that  “  resistance  to  them  is  rebellion  against 
God while  the  “  higher  law  ”  is  sneered  at  by  statesmen,  churchmen, 
and  jurists.  Judge  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  District,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  has  recently  uttered 
the  following  astonishing  language  : — 

Unjust  and  oppressive  laws  may  indeed  be  passed  by  human  governments ;  but 
if  infinite  and  inscrutable  wisdom  permits  political  society  having  the  power  of  human 
legislation  to  establish  such  laws,  (as  are  in  the  view  of  any  persons  inconsistent 
with  the  justice  and  benevolence  and  against  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,) 
may  not  the  same  infinite  and  inscrutable  wisdom  permit  and  require  the  individual 
who  has  no  such  power  to  obey  them  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  principle  is  here  laid  down  by  a  Judge 
upon  the  bench  which  strikes  at  the  very  existence  and  authority  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  justice.  But  such  abominable  ethics  are  not,  we  should  be  thank¬ 
ful,  avowed  by  all  our  judges  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  recent  letter,  says  : — 

An  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress  imposes  no  obligation  on  a  State  or  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  State,  and  may  be  resisted  by  an  individual  or  a  community.  No  one,  I 
believe,  will  controvert  this. 

Hon.  John  M.  Niles,  ex-Senator  from  Connecticut,  in  a  recent  letter 
says: — 

This  [Fugitive]  law  is  not  only  a  palpable  and  dangerous  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  is  equally  subversive  of  all  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  which  a 
free  people  should  cherish.  The  duty  of  the  people  in  respect  to  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  oppressive  law  must  always  be  in  some  measure  a  question  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  danger  is  imminent,  and 
redress  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  any  other  way,  resistance  by  force  is  not  only  justifi¬ 
able,  but  a  duty. 

The  judgment  of  enlightened  and  impartial  men  of  all  professions  in 
^foreign  countries,  respecting  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  has  been  expressed 
•without  reserve.  Their  sentiments  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Right  Honorable  S.  Lushington,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty 
•Court  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  civilians  of  that 
country,  who,  on  reading  the  Bill,  wrote  as  follows: — 

No  one  can  feel  more  sincerely  than  myself  abhorrence  at  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill ;  a  measure  as  cruel  and  as  unchristian  as  ever  disgraced  any  country. 

There  is  no  little  confusion,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  declaimed 
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against  disobedience  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  between  disobedience 
and  forcible  opposition  to  a  law  of  the  land.  Disobedience  is  one  thing 
and  resistance  quite  another,  i.  e.,  forcible  or  armed  resistance.  The  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  United  States,  as  a  body,  are  men  of  peace,  and  they 
have  neither  counselled  nor  practised  any  violent  resistance  to  unjust  and 
unconstitutional  enactments.  They  claim  the  right  of  disobeying  them 
and  taking  the  penalty.  In  Boston,  recently,  the  peaceable  and  legal 
resistance  to  the  Bill  was  most  unjustly  characterized  by  some  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  treasonable  violence,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimers  put 
forth  by  the  patriots  who  were  simply  endeavoring  to  oppose  legally  what 
they  justly  deemed  an  unconstitutional  and  infamous  enactment  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  brief  paragraph  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  : — 

We  take  this  occasion  to  repeat,  what  we  have  frequently  said,  that  we  counte¬ 
nance  no  resistance  to  law.  We  need  not  reiterate  our  abhorrence  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  But  we  rely  solely  upon  legal,  constitutional  modes  of  opposition. 
No  other  modes  have  been  attempted  in  Boston,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  modes  are  thought  of.  The  liberties  of  free  citizens  must  be  protected  by 
employing  all  the  safeguards  which  our  laws  afford. 

It  is  no  new  thing,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  for  men  to 
disobey  laws  they  cannot  conscientiously  obey.  The  time  is  approach¬ 
ing,  we  trust,  when  neither  law-makers  nor  preachers  will  contend  that 
they  have  no  right  so  to  do.  Meantime  it  should  be  well  understood 
that  unconstitutional  laws,  or  those  deemed  such,  or  laws  contrary  to  the 
Divine  or  Higher  Law,'  may  be  disobeyed  by  individuals  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  in  some  cases  even  resisted.  "We  have  examples  of 
this  in  history,  and  even  in  the  annals  of  our  own  country.  President 
Jefferson  treated  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  as  unconstitutional.  Pres¬ 
ident  Jackson  denounced  the  United  States  Bank,  although  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  decided  that  the  act  creating  it  was  con¬ 
stitutional.  He  said,  “I  take  the  responsibility.”*  John  Hampden 
resisted  the  authority  of  government,  and  gained  in  history  the  fame 
of  an  illustrious  patriot.  Who  will  now  rise  up  and  condemn  those 
men  for  thus  anticipating  the  maturer  opinions  of  their  own  age  and  the 
judgment  of  posterity  ? 

Having  clearly  shown  that  the  law  in  question  is  unconstitutional,  and 
that  -whether  it  is  so  or  not,  a  citizen  may,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
refuse  obedience  to  its  mandates,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  also,  as  before 
charged,  both  cruel  and  inhuman. 

Kidnapping  to  an  alarming  extent  can  be  carried  on  under  this  Bill, 
as  can  be  clearly  seen  by  an  examination  of  its  provisions,  and  a  knowl- 

*  General  Jackson  was  much  censured,  but  he  afterwards  told  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  knew  at  the  time  that  the  Bank  was  insolvent,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  derived  from  a  Director,  in  confidence ;  and  that  he  was  in  duty  bound 
to  remove  the  large  funds  of  Government  then  on  deposit  in  the  Bank,  and 
denounce  the  institution. 
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edge  of  facts  daily  transpiring.  Wherever  an  ignorant  or  corrupt  Com¬ 
missioner  can  be  found,  forged  papers,  or  papers  illegally  or  fraudulently 
obtained  in  slave  States,  in  connection  with  false  witnesses,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  arrest  and  removal  of  any  person  of  color,  or  person  bear¬ 
ing  any  resemblance  to  the  colored  race.  In  fact  no  white  person  is, 
under  the  law,  safe ;  and  it  may  be  that  nothing  but  his  position  in 
society,  and  his  fraternization  with  the  South,  saves  even  the  Great  Ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  American  Constitution  from  the  Southern  prison-house. 
Even  his  superior  knowledge  of  common  and  statute  law  would  be  of  no 
avail,  before  such  Commissioners  as  are  now  intrusted  with  power  to 
adjudicate  cases  involving  the  liberty  of  man.  The  trial  is  “summary” — 
the  decision  “  conclusive.”  The  sword  of  Damocles  is  suspended  over 
the  head  of  every  officer,  and  the  purses  of  Union  Safety  Committees 
furnish  the  ready  means  to  fee  eminent  attorneys,  bestow  services  of 
plate,  and  reward  in  various  other  ways  the  satraps  of  the  city.  State  and 
national  Governments. 

Not  only  is  kidnapping  under  the  forms  of  laws  carried  on,  but  more 
secret  villanies  of  this  description  are  practised  under  cover  of  this  Bill. 
When  so  many  persons  are  sent  into  the  free  States,  or  are  employed 
within  them  to  hunt  up,  inform  against,  or  seize  fugitive  slaves  for  reward, 
a  strono-  temptation  is  furnished  to  kidnappers  to  -molest  and  enslave 
persons  who  have  been  slaves  but  who  are  now  legally  free,  and  people 
of  color  who  have  always  been  free.  There  is  proof  that  this  has  been 
done  in  many  instances.  The  law,  instead  of  being  the  friend  of  the 
defenseless,  has  become  their  enemy,  and  practices  pronounced  piratical 
and  worthy  of  death  when  committed  on  the  African  shore  are  shielded 
when  perpetrated  in  the  free  States  of  this  country.* 

Children  have  been  carried  off  from  their  play-grouuds,  while  on 
errands,  or  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  women  have  been  persuaded  to 
go  South  as  servants;  sailors  have  been  shipped  at  Northern  ports, 
taken  to  the  South  and  sold,  when  they  had  been  shipped,  as  they  sup¬ 
posed,  for  foreign  voyages.  All  this  has  been  done  in  free  States.  The 
relations  and  friends  of  the  unhappy  victims  have  been  unable  to  reclaim 
them.  These  things  have  been  done  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usually 
supposed.  In  too  many  instances  the  nefarious  acts  thus  alluded  to  have 
been  perpetrated,  not  by  Southern  men,  but  by  Northern  miscreants.  It 
is  not  the  least  of  the  objections  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  that  it  affords 
facilities  to  the  marauding  and  successful  enterprises  of  slave-hunters.  It 
has  rekindled  the  bad  passions  of  slaveholder's  in  all  their  connections, 

*  A  lawyer,  who  has  filled  a  high  position  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  is  again  in  a  waiting  posture  for  office,  lately  said  he  was  constrained  to 
believe  the  act  of  1860  to  be  constitutional,  and  added,  “  but  it  is  the  most  cruel  and 
inhuman  law  on  the  statute-book.”  He  was  asked  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  allowed  cruel  and  inhuman  laws,  and  if  so,  what  should  be  thought  of  that 
instrument? 
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and  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  numerous  wretches  who  can  be  hired  to 
be  their  instruments.  The  following  facts  are  adduced  in  proof  of  these 
assertions : — 

A  negro,  says  the  True  Democrat ,  claiming  to  be  free,  was  openly 
seized  at  Cincinnati,  by  a  party  from  Kentucky,  and  hurried  on  board  a 
ferry-boat,  at  mid-day. 

The  Standard  and  New- York  Evangelist  mention,  an '  attempt  was 
made  to  kidnap  a  free  colored  young  woman,  who  was  a  native  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  New-York,  and  put  her  on  board  a  schooner  below  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Dock,  Brooklyn,  and  she  would  have  been  carried  South  had  not  some 
bystanders  rescued  her. 

A  colored  boy,  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  we  learn  from  the  Tribune  of 
March  7th,  was  kidnapped  in  Pennsylvania  in  February,  by  some  slave- 
hunters,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  reports  the  case  of  a  black  man  named 
Thomas  Hall,  an  honest,  sober  and  industrious  man,  who  was  stolen  at 
West  Cala  township,  Pa.,  by  three  men,  who  burglariously  entered  his 
house,  felled  him  with  a  bludgeon,  and  dealt  severe  blows  at  his  wife- 
He  has  not  been  heard  from. 

In  the  Criminal  Court,  in  Philadelphia,  in  March,  George  F.  Alberti 
and  J.  Frisby  Price  were  put  on  trial  for  kidnapping  Catharine  Thomp¬ 
son  and  ehild,  colored  persons.  The  testimony  against  the  accused  was 
strong.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  both  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Moyamensing  prison. 

Kidnapping  is  not  confined  to  the  free  States.  The  Baltimore  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tribune  states,  February  3d,  that  “  quite  a  system  of 
kidnapping  has  been  carried  on  between  Kent  and  Queen  Ann’s  counties, 
Md.,  and  Baltimore  city,  for  some  months  past and  adds  the  following : — 

The  gang  were  finally  ferreted  out,  and  two  ringleaders,  named  Moffitt  and 
Price,  and  several  auxiliaries,  have  been  arrested,  held  to  bail,  or  committed  to 
answer  for  their  outrages.  Their  plan  of  operations  has  been  to  catch  an  unwary 
negro  boy  or  girl  in  the  country,  take  him  or  her  to  a  private  house,  and  keep  them 
till  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  bring  them  to  Baltimore.  Here  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  selling  them  to  the  numerous  slave-dealers  with  whom  our  city 
is  cursed,  and,  no  representations  of  the  poor  negro  being  heeded,  their  fate  16 
sealed. 

A  few  days  since  a  Mr.  Spear,  of  Kent  county,  had  a  servant  girl  spirited  away, 
and  as  he  did  not  believe  she  had  absconded,  he  suspected  this  kidnapping  gang. 
Accordingly  he  came  to  the  city,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  officer,  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  found  his  girl  at  the  slave  depot  of  the  Messrs.  Campbell,  West  Pratt  street. 
Messrs.  Campbell  showed  a  legal  bill  of  sale  made  out  in  the  names  of  Moffitt  and 
Price,  in  which  it  was  evidenced  that  they  had  paid  $425  for  the  girl.  Of  course 
her  master  demanded  and  obtained  her. 

The  charge  made  by  foreigners  and  some  of  our  own  citizens,  that  we 
are  a  slaveholding  nation,  has  been  stoutly  denied,  notwithstanding  the 
notorious  fact  that  in  various  ways  slavery  and  the  domestic  slave-trade 
have  been  patronized  and  extended  by  the  National  Government.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  has  made  us  a  slaveholding  nation,  so  far  as  it  could 
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be  done  by  those  who  enacted  it  or  have  sustained  it.  The  authorities 
of  the  United  States— legislative,  judicial  and  executive — 'have  not  only 
combined  to  sustain  slavery  and  to  recover  fugitives,  but  to  make,  under 
heavy  penalties,  every  citizen  of  the  country  a  participant.  What  more 
is  necessary  to  constitute  this  a  slaveholding  nation?  The  fact  is,  we 
have  for  many  years  been  verging  in  that  direction,  in  defiance  alike  of 
the  foundation  principles  of  the  government,  and  of  the  precepts  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  its  illustrious  founders.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  Constitution, 
in  which  the  words  slave  and  slavery  are  studiously  avoided ;  to  the  Or¬ 
dinance  of  1787,  which  placed  limits  to  the  extension  of  slavery;  and 
to  the  action  of  Jay,  Franklin,  and  their  associates,  in  forming  societies 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery;  in  contrast  with  the  numerous  acts  of  the 
General  Government  at  subsequent  periods,  several  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  enumerate,  for  the  encouragement  and  perpetuation  of  slavery 
and  the  domestic  slave-trade. 

The  slaveholders  of  this  country  have,  within  a  few  years  past,  made 
desperate  efforts  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  “  peculiar  institution”  on 
this  continent,  and  have  repeatedly,  with  the  concurrence  of  Northern  men, 
been  too  successful.  This  has  emboldened  many  of  them  openly  to  avow 
their  determination  to  sustain  slavery  at  all  hazards,  and  to  persist  in 
wielding  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  in  aid  of  their  design. 
This  class  pretend  that  the  theory  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  with  reference 
to  the  equality  of  man,  is  an  exploded  doctrine,*  and  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  to  be  perpetual  in  this  country .f 

The  attempt  to  bring  the  Northern  States  into  an  acquiescence  in  the 
infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  thus  to  familiarize  them  with  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  slavery,  will  meet,  we  trust,  a  great  discomfiture.  Thus  the 
odious  Bill,  and  the  system  from  which  it  sprung,  will  sink  to  a  lower 
depth  of  hate.  No  measure  has  ever  been  devised,  so  well  adapted  as 
this  to  open  the  eyes  of  Northern  citizens  to  their  rights  and  the  true 
character  of  slavery.  The  Bill  has  induced  the  free  citizens  of  the  North 
to  revert  to  the  original  principles  upon  which  the  government  was  founded, 
and  to  refresh  their  memories  as  to  their  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  Common  Law  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  States.  Agitators 
not  only,  but  calm  and  reflecting  men,  are  discussing  these  things  in  the 
light  of  the  Revolution,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  that  this  discussion  will  result  in  any  thing  less  than 
a  determination  to  bring  the  administration  of  the  country  back  to  original 

*  Mr.  Barnwell’s  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Evening  Post,  July 
13,  1850. 

f  Mr.  Woodfin,  in  the  Senate  of  North-Carolina,  said,  in  January,  1851 :  “  Sir,  I 
have  no  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  slavery  in  the  South.  Whatever  change  it  may 
occasion  in  governments,  or  however  much  we  may  differ  about  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  about  State  policy  and  national  associations,  that  institution  is  as  unalterably 
identified  with  the  South  as  the  climate,  aud.  the  fading  Swtbfsjp  L*.,  . 
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principles,  and  to  wrest  the  government  from  the  usurped  control  of  those 
who  would  fasten  upon  the  nation  the  stigma  of  being  the  last  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  to  sustain  chattel  slavery. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  faet  that  associations  are  formed  in  cities  and 
other  places  trading  extensively  with  the  South,  or  that  pro-slavery 
pulpits  render  their  aid  to  sustain  the  tottering  institution,  to  dishearten 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  prospect.  The  law  of  nature  and  the  promises 
of  God  afford  ample  encouragement  that  slavery  is  short-lived.  From  the 
rank  soil  of  cities  may  be  expected  to  break  out  physical  revolution,  with 
its  riots,  its  emeutes  and  its  bloodshed.  But  not  to  such  movements  do 
we  look.  The  moral  revolutions  through  which  the  cause  of  Freedom 
shall  triumph  spring  up  among  the  yeomanry,  and  gain  in  the  country  the 
vigorous,  sturdy  growth,  to  which  at  last  the  cities  must  succumb. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  sympathy  is  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  every  moral  enterprise.  This  was  manifested  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  has  been  experienced  in  every  age  of  the  world.  On 
the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history  it  is  written  :  “  The  blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church and  on  the  record  of  political  annals  is  in¬ 
scribed  :  “  The  voice  of  my  brother’s  blood  cries  from  the  ground !”  When 
Knibb,  the  missionary,  addressed  public  assemblies  in  England  respecting 
the  atrocities  that  had  been  committed  in  Jamaica,  on  the  property  of  the 
mission  and  the  persons  of  the  slaves,  he  so  awakened  the  sympathy  of 
the  British  people  that  they  came  out  in  their  majesty  and  decreed  the 
death  of  colonial  slavery.  Neither  they  nor  the  planters  now  regret 
the  event.  The  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  has  awakened,  for 
the  first  time,  a  general  sympathy  in  the  people  of  the  free  States  for  the 
victims  of  oppression.  It  may  be  that  attempts  to  enforce  this  act  will  be 
instrumental  in  deepening  this  sympathy,  until  the  North  shall  resolve,  as 
unanimously  as  did  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that  slavery  shall  cease. 
When  this  state  of  things  arrives,  the  great  body  of  the  planters  of  the 
United  States.will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  as  considerate  as  were  the  planters  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  submit  to  a  dire  necessity7,  fraught  as  they 
may  afterwards  understand  with  blessings  upon  themselves  and  their  pos 
terity. 

The  passage  and  enforcement  of  this  Bill  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
a  persecution  of  those  Christians  who  conscientiously  believe  its  provi¬ 
sions  are  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  They,  as  well  as  others,  are  required 
to  aid  ijy  the  execution  of  an  enactment  that  they  believe  is  contrary  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  are  made  liable,  for  refusing  so  to  do,  to  fines  and 
imprisonment.  And  as  there  is  no  probability  that  the  contest  now  pre¬ 
vailing  between  the  advocates  of  the  higher  law  and  the  supporters  of  the 
lower  law  will  cease  until  the  triumph  of  the  first  is  firmly  established,  this 
persecution  will  probably  continue  during  the  whole  of  this  moral  warfare. 
If  such  persecution  is  tamely  submitted  to,  other  encroachments  will  doubt- 
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less  be  made.  It  should  therefore  be  resisted  by  all  possible  constitutional, 
legal,  and  Christian  measures,  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  and  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  made  in  conformity  to  His  supreme  law. 

The  English  nation  was  aroused  to  action  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica.  This  opened, the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  the  atrocities  of  slaveholding.  The  persecution  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  their  friends,  should  enkindle  equal  feeling 
here.  It  will  do  so  unless  the  consciences  of  men  are  seared,  and  their 
moral  sense  perverted  by  the  practice  of  iniquity,  the  love  of  money,  and 
the  false  teachings  of  ethical  and  clerical  demagogues.  In  this  country, 
more  than  in  any  other,  are  the  people  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
slavery,  and  for  its  contaminating  influence  in  Church  and  State.  We 
choose  our  law-makers ;  they  are  our  representatives ;  and  therefore  every 
elector  is  responsible  in  a  high  degree  for  the  prevalence  of  an  unrighteous 
system,  and  for  the  cruel  enactments  that  sustain  it. 

The  Church,  as  is  well  known,  is  deeply  implicated  in  the  sin  of  slave¬ 
holding,  but  few  persons  are  aware  of  its  extent  among  the  various  denom¬ 
inations.  Our  agent  in  New-Mexico,  previous  to  his  departure  for  that 
country,  published  some  important  statistics  on  this  subject,  that  show 
“  there  is  no  element  by  which  the  down-trodden  and  bleeding  slave  is 
held  in  durance  vile  so  effective  as  the  ecclesiastical  power.”  We  extract 
the  following  from  the  tables  published  by  him : — 


Denominations.  Ministers.  Members. 

Methodists,*  -----  5.080  1,178,637 

Presbyterians,  Old  and  New  Schools,  8,264  833,458 

Baptists,  ------  6,598  812,921 

Campbellites,  - 

Episcopalians, .  1,404  67,650 

Other  denominations,  - 

Total  number  of  slaves  held  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
members  of  the  different  Protestant  Churches, 


No.  of  Slaves. 
219,563 
77,000 
125,000 
101,000 


50,000 


660,563 


The  denominations  above  cited  have  under  their  control  89  colleges 
with  5,495  students,  and  26  theological  seminaries  with  about  700  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  of  these  colleges  and  seminaries  have  been  built  and  en¬ 
dowed  partly  by  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  all  are  looking  for  slaveholding 
patronage.  When  we  contemplate  the  above  facts,  and  consider  the 
influence  which  the  Church  and  the  ministry  have  in  this  country,  it  is 

*  Of  the  219,563  slaves  owned  in  the  Methodist  Church,  the  greater  portion  by 
far  are  owned  in  the  Church  South.  The.  Church  North,  however,  is  by  no  means 
guiltless  of  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  She  has  her  churches  in  the  South  in  which 
slaves  are  held,  and  the  owners  are  in  good  standing.  Dr.  Durbin  writes  letters 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Virginia  slaveholders,  to  convince  them  that  the  Church 
North  is  in  no  way  connected  with  Abolitionism*.  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
their  confidence  and  support.  And  since  the  division  of  that  Church,  not  a  single 
Conference,  quarterly  or  annual,  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  whole  North,  has  declared 
8laveholding  a  bar  to  Christian  communion,  though  they  have  been  repeatedly  so¬ 
licited  so  to  do. 
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impossible  not  to  think  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  memorable  saying 
of  the  distinguished  Albert  Barnes : — 

“There  is  no  power  out  of  the  Church  that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour 

IF  IT  WERE  NOT  SUSTAINED  IN  IT.” 

The  prominent  question  now  before  the  nation,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
is  one  as  much  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious,  as  with  the  polit¬ 
ical  interests  of  the  people.  The  baneful  influence  of  slavery  is  felt  in 
every  department  of  society,  and  affects  injuriously  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  temporal  welfare  of  men.  And  it  will  either  uproot  and  destroy  both 
the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country,  or  be  itself  destroyed 
by  them.  A  slaveholding  Christianity  is  as  great  an  anomaly  as  a  slave¬ 
holding  Democracy.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  peculiar  concern,  if 
“  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,”  to 
watch  with  interest  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  prominent  cleri¬ 
cal  men,  with  reference  to  the  part  they  take  in  upbuilding  or  destroying 
the  fair  fabric  raised  by  our  forefathers.  Having  recorded  the  action  of 
various  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  clerical  gentlemen  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  and  related  the  doings  of  the  Methodist  Churches  and  the  Society 
of  Friendg  the  past  year,  on  the  general  subject  of  slavery,  we  will  now 
turn  our  attention  to  what  has  been  done  by  other  denominations. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians  (Old  School)  is  composed 
of  those  who  consider  themselves  orthodox  par  excellence.  They  reside 
in  the  slave  and  free  States,  are  generally  pro-slavery,  and  vie  with  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  dogged  hostility  to  anti-slavery  action. 
They  profess  to  believe  that  slavery  is  not  in  itself  a  sin ;  that  the  abuses 
of  the  system  alone  are  cognizable  by  church  judicatories ;  that  Christi¬ 
anity  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  politics  of  a  nation ;  and  that  coloni¬ 
zation  is  the  chief  remedy  for  ridding  the  country,  in  due  time,  'of  the  in¬ 
stitution  descended  from  Abraham  and  endorsed  by  the  apostles. 

This  body  held  their  last  annual  meeting  at  Cincinnati  in  May,  1850. 
Dr.  Murray,  of  New-Jersey,  late  Moderator,  preached  the  sermon  from  these 
words :  “  A  glorious  church.”  Dr.  Leland,  of  Soutli-Carolina,  was  elected 
Moderator  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  were  three  candidates,  all  being 
residents  of  slave  States,  and  probably  slaveholders.  Dr.  R.  J.  Brecken- 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  who  is  a  conspicuous  politician  as  well  as  ecclesiastic, 
and  who  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Clay  in  the  success  of  the  compro¬ 
mise  measures  of  the  late  Congress,  moved  for  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  Congress  expressing  the  views  of  the  Presbyterian  body  in 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  docket,  although  anti-slavery  petitions  in  the  Assembly 
are  seldom  read,  and  generally  treated  with  contempt.  Subsequently  the 
matter  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  10S  to  75. 

Rev.  Mr.  McClure,  a  delegate  to  this  body  horn  the  Congregational 
“  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,”  made  a  communication  expressive 
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of  the  views  of  tlie  Association  on  slavery,  accompanied  by  their  “  earnest 
but  kind  and  Christian  desire  ”  that  the  General  Assembly  would  take 
such  action  as  would  soonest  and  best  free*  the  Church  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  it ;  whereupon  Dr.  W.  L.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  offered 
the  following : — 

Resolved,  That  our  delegate  to  the  next  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  be 
directed  to  inform  that  venerable  body  that  this  General  Assembly  must  consider 
itself  the  best  judge  of  the  action  which  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  take  as  to  all  sub- 
jects  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  that  General 
Association  with  its  action  upon  any  subject  upon  which  this  General  Assembly  has 
taken  action,  is  offensive,  and  must  lead  to  an  interruption  of  the  correspondence 
which  subsists  between  that  Association  and  the  General  Assembly. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  after  a  brief  debate,  with  very  few  dis¬ 
senting  votes. 

Dr.  Plumer,  of  Baltimore,  formerly  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  next  General  Assembly,  on  the  subject  of — Romanism.  This 
is  the  preacher  who  said,  at  the  time  the  Abolitionists  were  mobbed,  and 
their  houses  and  churches  threatened  with  conflagration,  “  If  Abolitionists 
will  set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  have  the 
first  warming  of  the  fire.” 

The  General  Assembly  (New  School)  met  at  Detroit,  also  iilMay  last. 
The  majority  of  the  members  connected  with  this  body  are  Northern  men, 
and  profess  to  take  more  liberal  and  scriptural  views  of  theology  than  the 
other  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  contains  a  l’espectable 
minority  who  entertain  anti-slavery  sentiments.  Some  are  decided  Aboli¬ 
tionists.  A  few  members  are  from  churches  in  slaveholding  States ;  and 
several  are  men  who  once  professed  to  be  Abolitionists,  but  who  have 
apostatized.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  latter  portion  to  keep  the  As¬ 
sembly  so  far  anti-slavery  as  to  draw  off  from  the  other  body  all  affected 
with  anti-slavery  opinions,  and  so  far  pro-slavery  as  to  prevent  members 
from  the  slave  States  leaving  them. 

Nineteen  anti-slavery  memorials  were  presented-!  They  seemed  to  be 
more  decided  in  their  tone  than  previously.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
against  the  abuses  of  slavery.  It  was  proposed,  in  Congressional  style, 

*  Mr.  McClure  prefaced  the  communication  by  stating  that  it  was  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  feelings  or  views ;  that  he  was  under  instructions,  and  had  no  alter¬ 
native,  <fec. ;  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  resolution,  apologized,  expressed  regret 
at  the  action  of  the  body  he  represented,  and  hoped'tke  fraternal  relations  of  the 
two  bodies  would  not  be  interrupted.  But  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  house. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenridge  expressed  the  hope  that  the  delegate  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  General  Association  of  next  year  should  remain  at  home.  Dr.  Ba¬ 
ker,  of  Texas,  the  delegate,  stated  to  the  Assembly  his  determination  to  decline 
acting  under  his  commission.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  McClure  seemed  toin- 
vite  these  insults.  In  ecclesiastical  pro-slavery  bodies  as  in  Congress,  doughfaceism 
invites  insult  and  aggression,  whereas  gentlemanly  frankness  and  boldness  inspire 
respect. 

f  Of  these,  two  were  from  Synods,  thirteen  from  Presbyteries,  one  from  a 
church,  two  from  private  individuals,  and  one  from  a  body  not  connected  with  the 
Assembly. 
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to  lay  all  the  memorials  on  the  table,  hut  there  was  too  much  anti¬ 
slavery  feeling  to  allow  such  a  procedure.  At  length  it  was  agreed 
that  one  of  the  memorials  should  be  read ;  that  any  member  representing 
a  Synod  or  Presbytery  that  had  sent  up  a  memorial,  might  call  for  the 
reading  of  it ;  and  that  the  whole  should  be  sent  to  a  special  committee. 
Several  were  read.  Before  the  Assembly  adjdumed,  Dr.  Duffield,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  made  a  long  report,  accompanied  by  a  set  of 
resolutions.  Rev.  W.  C.  Wisner  made  a  minority  report,  with  resolu¬ 
tions.  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spear  offered  substitute 
resolutions.  The  following,  being  those  that  accompanied  the  report  of 
the  minority,  with  material  amendments,  were  finally  passed  by  a  vote 
of  86  ayes  to  16  nays  : —  * 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  exceedingly  deplore  the  workings  of  the  whole  system  of 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  country,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  political  institutions 
of  the  slaveholding  States,  as  fraught  with  many  and  great  evils  to  the  civil, 
political  and  moral  interests  of  those  regions  where  it  exists. 

2.  That  the  holding  our  fellow-men  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  except  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  unavoidable  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  obligations  of  guardian¬ 
ship,  or  the  demands  of  humanity,  is  an  offense  in  the  proper  import  of  that  term, 
as  used  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  Ch.  I.  Sec.  3,  which  should  be  regarded  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  offenses. 

8.  That  the  Sessions  and  Presbyteries  are,  by  the  Constitution  of  our  Church, 
the  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  offenses. 

4.  That  after  this  declaration  of  sentiment,  the  whole  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Church,  be  referred  to  the  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  to  take  such 
action  thereon  as  in  their  judgment  the  laws  of  Christianity  require.” 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  rather  ultra  anti-slavery  resolutions 
had  been  passed.  Consequently  the  Southern  members  entered  a  pro¬ 
test.  The  New- York  Evangelist  expressed  the  belief  that  the  anti¬ 
slavery  tone  of  the  resolutions  was  an  advance  on  former  acts.  The 
Boston  Con gr  eg  a  tiona  list  thought  the  doings  of 'the  Assembly  very  grati¬ 
fying.  The  Ohio  Central  Christian  Herald  expressed  a  belief  that  all 
anti-slavery  men  would  approve  the  doings  of  the.  Assembly,  though  it 
confessed  that  “  several  Southern  men  voted  against  the  resolutions  on 
the  ground  that  they  considered  it  inexpedient  to  take  any  further  action 
on  the  subject  now,  and  not  because  they  dissented  from  the  positions 
assumed  in  them.”  The  New-York  Observer  remarked  that  both  the 
report  of  the  majority  and  that  of  the  minority  were  “  conceived  in  a 
spirit  at  once  of  fidelity  and  charity.  Both  leave  the  sin  of  slave¬ 
holding  in  individual  cases — the  one  virtually,  and  the  other  expressly — 
to  be  judged  of,  and  proceeded  with,  by  the  Sessions  and  Presbyteries.” 
The  Philadelphia  Christian  Observer,  a  rank  pro-slavery  paper,  judged 
differently.  “  The  time  for  debating  the  question  [slavery]  in  the  Church 
has  passed  by,”  said  the  editor,  and  intimated  that  the  resolutions,  as 
passed,  meant  very  little.  Rev.  Mr.  Stiles  spoke  in  vindication  of  slave¬ 
holding,  and  yet  voted  for  the  resolutions.* 

*  Mr.  Stiles  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Mercer  street  church,  New-York,  a 
Southerner  by  birth  and  associations.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  he 
published  his  speech  in  that  body,  with  an  Appendix  containing  extravagant  pro¬ 
slavery  sentiments.  Many  of  his  people  were  offended,  and  this  circumstance,  in 
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It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  resolutions  adopted  are  unmeaning,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  Assembly  was  a  retrograde  step.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  editors  who  approved  the  resolutions  did  it  hastily.  Some  of 
the  anti-slavery  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  rejoiced  in  the  passage 
of  the  resolutions,  found  on  closer  examination  that  they  had  mistaken 
the  shadow  for  the  substance ;  and  the  Southern  members  who  made  the 
protest  must  have  felt  that  the  labor  had  been  wholly  unnecessary.  The  fact 
is,  there  was  a  good'deal  of  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the  Assembly,  so  much 
that  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  could  not 
pass.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  strong  anti-slavery  resolu¬ 
tions  reported  by  the  minority  of  the  committee  would  be  adopted.  A 
struggle  then  ensued  between  the  anti-slavery,  pro-slavery  and  conservar 
tive  portions  of  the  Assembly.  Various  amendments  were  proposed, 
some  of  which  were  adopted,  and  on  the  final  passage  of  the  resolutions 
both  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  members  imagined  the  resolutions 
had  passed  substantially  as  reported.  This  intelligence  was  spread 
abroad,  and  hence  the  encomiums  of  a  part  of  the  anti-slavery  press. 
It  was  found,  however,  after  the  smoke  of  the  contest  had  cleared  away, 
that  slavery  had  escaped  with  only  a  slight  scratch.  The  remark  of  Mr. 
Stiles,  afterwards  made,  was  not  far  from  the  truth :  “  A  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  composed  of  opposite  parties,  is  always 
a  singularly  mixed  production.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sin  of  slaveholding  is  not  condemned  by  the 
Assembly.  The  “workings”  or  “abuses”  of  the  system  are  merely 
“  deplored.”  The  many  and  great  “  evils  ”  are  lamented.  It  will  be 

SEEN  ALSO  THAT  THE  EXCEPTIONS  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  SECOND  ItESO- 
LUTION  WILL  BE  MADE  TO  EMBRACE  NEARLY  EVERY  INSTANCE  OF 

slaveholding  in  the  Church.  Sessions  and  Presbyteries  composed 
of  slaveholders  (and  such  will  in  most  cases  be  the  judicatories  for  the 
trial  of  these  offenses)  will  hold  that  no  slaves  are  held  by  church-members 
except  where  it  is  “  unavoidable  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  obligations 
of  guardianship,  or  the  demands  of  humanity.”  What  remains  then 
will  be  considered  “  an  offense,”  subject  to  discipline !  In  view  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  must  not  the  act  of  the  Assembly  be  considered  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  body  of  honest  men  ? 

The  spirit  of  this  General  Assembly,  as  to  the  slavery  question,  it  has 
been  well  observed,  “may  be  judged  of  by  what  they  refused  to  do, 
as  by  what  they  did.”  Be  it  known,  then,  that  they  refused  to  pass  the 
following,  presented  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Clark,  of  Ohio : — 

Whereas,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1849,  (see 
Minutes,  p.  181,)  “  the  system  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  these  United  States,  is  in¬ 
trinsically  an  unrighteous  and  oppressive  system,  and  is  opposed  to  the  prescrip- 


connection  with  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  led  to  his  resignation.  To  the 
astonishment  of  not  a  few,  Mr.  Stiles  was  immediately  appointed  a  Secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  to  labor  especially  at  the  South  l 
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tions  of  the  law  of  God,  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  voluntary  slaveholding  be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  should  be  treated  by  the  lower  judicatories  as  an  offense  as  defined  by  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  Chapter  I.,  Section  3. 

They  also  rejected  the  following,  presented  by  W.  B.  F.  Smith,  an 
Elder  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  exceedingly  deplores  the  existence  of  the  system 
of  6laveholding  in  this  countiy,  it  being  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  prima 
facie,  an  offense  within  the  meaning  of  our  Book  of  Discipline.  , 

Resolved,  That  although  the  Assembly  will  not  affirm  that  there  are  no  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  an  individual  proved  to  be  a  slaveholder  may  be  placed  that  will 
take  away  from  him  the  guilt  of  this  offense,  yet  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly, 
the  burden  of  showing  the  existence  of  such  circumstances  rests  upon  him. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  Assembly,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
prerogative,  and  in  the  performance  of  an  enjoined  duty,  does  hereby  bear  its 
solemn  testimony  against  this  immorality,  and  urges  upon  the  lower  judicatories  to 
deal  with  it  according  to  the  principles  herein  indicated,  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Surely  anti-slavery  men  in  this  Assembly  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  weak  and  inefficient  set  of  resolutions;  and  editors  who  have 
commended  them  will,  on  maturer  reflection,  form  a  more  correct  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  impotence  and  mockery,  as  it  respects  the  ultimate  result. 
Better  for  the  Assembly  to  come  out  boldly,  as  their  brethren  of  the 
Old  School  have,  in  defense  of  the  system,  and  denial  of  the  necessity 
of  discipline,  in  defiance  of  what  Presbyterians  of  both  schools  declared, 
When  they  composed  a  united  body.1* 

It  will  be  useful  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  Christian  public  with 
the  doings  of  the  General  Assembly  in  past  times.  In  1794,  when  reli¬ 
gious  men  vied  with  statesmen  in  stigmatizing  slavery  as  it  deserves, 
and  in  efforts  to  bring  about  its  abolition,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  following  as  a  note  to  the  eighth  commandment 

1  Tim.  i.  10. — The  law  is  made  for  man-stealers.  This  crime  among  the 
Jews  exposed  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  capital  punishment,  (Exodus  xxi.  15,)  and 
the  apostle  here  classes  them  with  sinners  of  the  first  rank.  The  word  he  uses,  in 
its  original  import,  comprehends  all  who  are  concerned  in  bringing  any  of  the 
human  race  into  slavery,  or  in  retaining  them  in  it.  Stealers  of  men  are  all  those 
who  bring  off  slaves  or  freemen,  and  keep,  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a  freeman, 


*  The  General  Assembly,  at  their  meeting  at  Utica,  N  Y.,  May,  1851,  after  a 
debate  on  the  slavery  question,  adopted  by  “  an  overwhelming  majority,”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution.  Very  little  other  business  was  attended  to.  Both  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  papers  congratulate  their  readers  that  the  subject  that  has 
so  long  agitated  the  Church  is  happily  settled.  One  of  them  states  that  President 
Fillmore  and  Attorney  General  Crittenden  “  markedly  congratulated  some  of  the 
Commissioners,  at  Utica,  on  the  results  of  the  discussion  ;  and  felt  that  its  effects 
would  be  widely  and  variedly  beneficial.” 

“  That  the  Assembly  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  vouchsafed  to  the  last  Assembly,  in  coming  to  conclusions 
on  this  vexed  question,  which  have  so  generally  met  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Church  at  this  crisis ;  and  that  it  seems  obviously  our  privilege  and  duty  at  the 
present  session  to  leave  the  whole  subject  as  it  was  placed  by  that  action,  without 
further  agitation,  and  to  unite  in  devout  thanksgiving,  for  such  an  adjustment  of 
this  subject,  as  leaves  U3  undividedly  and  undistractedly  to  give  our  energies  to 
the  great  work  of  our  Master.” 
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Bays  Grotius,  is  the  highest  kind  of  theft.  In  other  instances  we  only  steal  human 
property,  but  when  we  steal  or  retain  men  in  slavery,  we  seize  those  who,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  ourselves,  are  constituted,  by  the  original  grant,  lords  of  the  earth. 

In  1815,  the  General  Assembly  “assure  all  churches  under  their  care, 
that  they  view  with  the  deepest  concern  any  vestiges  (!)  of  slavery 
which  may  exist  in  our  country.” 

In  1816,  after  the  invention  of  Whitney’s  cotton  gin,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  increase  of  trade,  which  seemed  to  bewitch  the  people  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Church,  the  General  Assembly,  while  it  called  slavery  “  a  mourn¬ 
ful  evil,”  directed  that  the  above  note  should  be  erased. 

In  1818,  however,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

“We  consider  the  voluntary  enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  by  another 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of  human  nature ;  as 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  God,  which  are,  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our¬ 
selves;  and  as  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  enjoins  that  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  .  .  .  And,  “it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  present  day  ...  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion  and  to  obtain  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  Christendom,  and  if  possible,  throughout  the  world.” 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  before  the  division  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

In  1846,  the  General  Assembly  (New  School)  resolved  that  “the 
system  of  slavery  is  intrinsically  an  unrighteous  and  oppressive  system, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  of  God,  to  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
...  Yet  we  would  not  undertake  to  determine  the  degree  of  moral 
turpitude  on  the  part  of  individuals  involved  in  it.” 

They  also  resolved  that  they  would  not  “  pronounce  a  judgment  of 
general  and  promiscuous  condemnation,  nor  withhold  ecclesiastical  and 
Christian  fellowship  from  them,”  (all  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  masters 
and  slaves;)  and  that  they  believed,  “that  separation  and  secession 
among  the  churches  and  their  members,  are  not  the  methods  that  God 
approves  and  sanctions  for  the  reformation  of  his  Church.”* 

In  1849,  this  body  resolved : — 

That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  these  declarations  of  former  General 
Assemblies  bear  an  explicit,  frank,  honest,  and  honorable  testimony  against  the 

•  evils  of  slavery,  and  they  ought  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 

•  the  largest  and  most  influential  missionary  association  in  this  country, 

*  This  seems  a  very  loose  and  unscriptural  mode  of  expression,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  at  variance  with  the  Scripture,  as  it  regards  discipline.  Because,  they  could 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  on  all  slaveholders,  and  with¬ 
hold  fellowship  from  all,  they  decline  doing  it.  with  respect  to  any.  And  God,  it  is 
intimated,  does  not  approve  of  “separation  and  secession  among  the  churches.” 
This  is  Baid  without  reservation  1  But  what  says  the  Scripture  ?  “  Wherefore, 
come  out  from  among  them,  [the  “  world  and  workers  of  iniquity.  ’ —  Clarke  ;  “  aught 
that  pertained  to  idolatry  or  iniquity.”—  /Scott,]  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.  Why  the  General  Assembly  should  resolve  that 
they  would  not  withhold  Christian  fellowship  from  all  who  stood  in  the  relation  of 
“  slaves,”  does  not  appear. 
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took  no  action  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  aid  of  emancipation.  A 
printed  circular,  signed  by  several  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  containing  strictures  upon  the  Board  for  its  supposed  pro¬ 
slavery  character,  was,  it  seems,  distributed  among  the  members.  Dr. 
Anderson  made  a  public  reply  to  it,  and  stated  that  the  signers  to  the 
circular  were  “  known  as  friends  and  patrons  of  the  American  Mission¬ 
ary  Union  f  meaning,  as  is  supposed,  the  American  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  avowedly  and  consistently  an  anti-slavery  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  signers  are  known  to  be  contributor* 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Association,  but  the  circular  was  prepared,  we 
learn,  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  its  Committee ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  gratuitous  in  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  cast  an 
oblique  censure  upon  another  missionary  Society,  which  appears  to  be 
provoking  the  old  Board  to  good  works. 

We  concur  with  the  signers  to  the  circular  in  several  of  the  exceptions 
taken,  but  all  we  have  to  do  with  the  subject  relates  to  that  part  of  the 
circular  which  refers  to  the  doings  of  the  Board  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  They  say,  in  reference  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  at 
Brooklyn : — 

By  the  action  of  that  meeting,  we  understand  it  to  be  the  adopted  sentiment  -of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  that  polygamy,  war,  caste,  slavery,  and  civil  oppression,  are 
sins  of  the  State,  rather  than  of  individuals ;  and  hence,  that  for  such  things  men 
are  not  to  be  reproved,  as  they  are  for  lying,  Sabbath-breaking,  fraud,  <tc.  In 
regard  to  professed  converts  from  heathenism,  the  Board  teach,  (see  their  Report, 
p.  7,)  that  being  gathered  into  churches,  then  “the  master  may  be  prepared  to 
break  the  bonds  of  the  slave,  and  the  oppressive  ruler  led  to  dispense  justice  to 
the  subject,  and  the  proud  Brahmin  fraternally  to  embrace  the  man  of  low 
caste,  <fcc.” 

The  circular  intimates  nothing  in  the  above  extracts,  that  is  not  true, 
as  the  report  of  the  Board  alluded  to  will  show.  Slave  masters  are  in 
the  churches  gathered  by  its  missionaries,  among  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws ;  “  oppressive  rulers  ”  are  or  were  in  those  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  and  “  proud  Brahmins  ”  in  those  of  India,  all  welcomed  and 
cherished  as  “  children  of  the  great  household  of  God  !  ” 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  Board  send  or  appoint  agents  in  commu¬ 
nities  of  slaveholders,  to  solicit  co-operation  and  funds,  thus  acknowledging 
them  to  be  Christian  brethren,  countenancing  them  in  the  wicked  system 
of  slavery,  and  Accepting  the  gains  of  oppression  for  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord.  These  Christian  ministers  and  laymen  also  complain  that  slaves 
are  hired  at  the  mission  stations  of  their  masters,  and  that  thus  a  sanc¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  rob  men  of  their  wages. 
And,  in  a  respectful  manner  and  kind  spirit,  they  implore  the  Board  to 
discountenance  the  practices  of  which  they  complain.  Surely  such 
remonstrants  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Board  and  its  friends,  and  not 
their  sneers  or  rebuke,  for  their  fidelity,  especially  when  the  Board  is — 
slowly  it  must  be  acknowledged — abandoning  the  ground  heretofore 
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taken  with  regard  to  the  evil  practices  of  which  such  just  complaint  is 
made. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  sustains,  at  the  present 
time,  sixty-three  missionaries  in  the  slave  States,*  most  if  not  all  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  receive  slaveholders  to  church  fellowship,  and  collect 
funds  indiscriminately,  as  they  are  able,  for  the  common  '  treasury  of  the 
Society.  The  facts  that  its  missionaries  are  steadily  increasing  in  slave 
States,  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  slavery  in  the  churches 
to  which  they  minister,  and  that  the  Society  takes  no  steps,  so  far  as  the 
public  knows,  to  induce  these  churches  to  refrain  from  affording  countenance 
to  the  slaveholding  system,  and  to  institute  discipline  and  refuse  fellowship 
with  reference  to  slaveholders,  have  aroused  the  attention  of  anti-slavery 
Christians  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  And  in  view  of  what  they 
deem  a  tacit  connivance  at  the  slave  system  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  some 
feel  constrained  to  withdraw  personal  services,  and  others  pecuniary  aid, 
from  a  missionary  association  they  otherwise  most  cordially  approve. 
In  evidence  of  this  we  extract  the  following : — 

Tlje  Northwestern  Gazetteer ,  for  Feb.  27,  contains  the  following  Memorial  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  We  understand 
that  the  movement  commenced  with  a  few  of  the  Society’s  missionaries  in  Iowa,  but 
it  .now  promises  to  be  somewhat  extensive.  The  publication  of  the  Memorial  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  Appeal  to  the  Frien.ds  and  Patrons,  the  Missionaries  and  Churches 
contributing  to  or  aided  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

“MEMORIAL. 

“  To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society : 

The  undersigned  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  churches  aided  by 
or  contributing  to  your  Society,  respectfully  pray  that  you  will  adopt  in 
Committee,  a  rule  of  appropriations  under  which  churches  in  slave  States, 
applying  for  aid  in  supporting  the  gospel,  shall  be  asked  whether  the 
members  are  allowed  to  hold  slaves,  and  if  so,  that  no  aid  be  granted  such 
churches  hereafter  applying,  until  the  objection  shall  be  removed.” 

We  rejoice  in  this  movement,  because  it  comes  from  aright  source,  and  is  emi¬ 
nently  kind  towards  the  body  which  it  memorializes.  It  seeks  to  detach  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  from  the  support  of  slavery,  because  it  believes  the  enslaving  of  men 
to  be  sin,  and  because  it  is  believed  that  the  unrebuked  fellowshipping  of  the  slave¬ 
holder  as  a  good  Christian  brother,  counteracts  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  Society  for  the  overthrow  of  this  sin. 

The  conductors  of  this  Society  are  desirous,  we  doubt  not,  of  being  as 
anti-slavery  in  their  operations  as  they  think  prudence  will  admit.  In  the 
'•‘•Home  Missionary'1’1  for  November,  1850,  is  an  excellent  article  in  reply 
to  one  of  the  Society’s  correspondents,  who  desired  them^jjo  send  mission¬ 
aries  who  would  “  let  politics  alone,”  and  “  let  slavery  alone.”  The  Secre¬ 
taries  say : — 

*  The  statement  made  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  A  H.  M.  S.,  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  their  missionaries  in  Southern  States,  will  mislead  some,  unless  they 
reflect  that  the  distribution  is  made  in  the  Report  according  to  the  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  popular  use  of  terms.  In  the  Report  17  are 
stated  to  be  located  m  “Southern  States,”  and  488  in  “Western  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.”  Included  in  the  last  division  are  46  in  the  slave  States  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri. 
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There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  this  admitted  evil  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  religion,  to  education,  to  moral  and  social  prosperity ;  and  no  one 
■will  deny  that  the  gospel  is  its  most  direct  and  appropriate  remedy.  But  if  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel  be  prohibited  from  touching  the  evil  with  the  remedy,  where 
£  the  inducement  to  send  him  ?  Such  appeals  for  missionaries  react  against  those 
who  make  them.  They  discourage  missionary  effort  by  taking  away  one  of  its  great 
motives.  They  turn  away  missionaries  to  other  fields.  They  indirectly  injure  those 
ministers  who  are  laboring  in  slave  States,  implying  that  they  are  all  silent  on  this 
subject ;  whereas,  there  are  not  a  few  whose  mouths  are  not  and  cannot  be  shut,  but 
who  are,  quietly  and  prudently  indeed,  but  yet  faithfully  and  successfully,  trying  the 
potency  of  the  gospel  upon  this  great  evil  If  our  friends  in  the  slave  States  wish 
us  to  send  missionaries,  or  wish  to  induce  missionaries  to  come  to  them,  they  must 
not  prescribe  any  conditions  which  shall  fetter  the  free  action  of  intelligent  and  God¬ 
fearing  men,  actmg  on  their  sincere  convictions  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the 
religion  of  Christ 

Admirable.  But  how  can  a  Society,  whose  organ  utters  such  a  “  cer¬ 
tain  sound,”  sustain  correspondents,  or  support  missionaries  preaching 
statedly  to  churches  composed  in  part  or  wholly  of  slaveholders,  without 
rebuking  or  disciplining  them  for  their  sin  ?  Such  appeals  as  are  given 
above,  we  are  told,  “  turn  away  missionaries  to  other  fields.”  Doubtless. 
The  more  conscientious  the  missionary,  the  more  likely  to  be  thus  affected. 
And  will  not  the  attempt  of  the  officers,  thus  to  combine  the  utterance 
of  such  noble  truths  with  the  support  of  ministers  preaching  unrebukingly 
to  slaveholding  churches,  divert  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  Christian 
community  from  the  Society  itself?  Already  has  similar  inconsistency 
deprived  it  of  excellent  missionaries,  produced  remonstrances,  alienated 
confidence,  and,  as  we  believe,  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  ground  assumed  by  the  apologists  of  the  Society  for  the  silence  of 
its  missionaries  in  slave  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  understand 
to  be  this  :  If  the  missionaries  are  required  to  preach  against  the  sin  of 
slaveholding,  and  to  refuse  to  tolerate  it  in  the  churches  to  which  they 
minister,  they  will  be  driven  away,  and  thus  churches  and  community  be 
deprived  of  gospel  privileges.  A  similar  defense  is  set  up  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society,  and  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  for  declining 
to  publish  any  work  on  the  sinfulness  of  American  slavery. 

Undoubtedly  there  would  be  difficulty.  But  the  vital  question  to  be 
met  lies  here :  Is  it  right  to  preach  an  emasculated  gospel  ?  The  great 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  his  chosen  apostles — was  this  their  practice  ? 
Among  idolaters,  were  their  lips  silent  on  the  sin  of  idolatry  ?  Among 
the  lascivious,  did  they  omit  to  denounce  licentiousness  ?  Nay,  verily. 
In  all  its  fulness  and  integrity,  at  every  hazard,  they  preached  the  gospel, 
the  whole  gospel.  The  “sapping and  mining”  process  was  no  device  of 
theirs.  It  was  not  their  policy,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  or  of  maintaining 
their  place  and  influence  in  any  community,  to  be  silent  on  the  specific 
sins  there  cherished.  Difficulty  in  proclaiming  a  true  gospel  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  region  where  American  slavery  maintains  its  monuments. 
“  I  came,”  said  Jesus  Christ,  “  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.”  It  is  the 
predicted  effect  of  Christianity  to  excite  anxious  inquiry,  stir  up  opposi- 
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tion,  snap  the  closest  ties  of  life,  and  reveal  to  a  man  his  deadliest  foes  in 
his  own  household. 

From  neither  the  Bible,  History,  nor  Reason,  can  we  draw  encourage¬ 
ment  in  preaching  a  gospel  that  shall  be'  silent  on  the  specific  and  crying 
sins  of  men,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  position  and  influence  among  them. 
Not  by  sapping  and  mining,  by  manoeuvring  and  concealment  of  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  has  the  Church  achieved  its  triumphs.  Its  great 
Head  reached  the  crown  through  the  cross  ;  and  always  the  seed  of  the 
Church  has  been  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  It  is  the  winds  of  opposition, 
produced  by  faithful  preaching,  that  carry  the  gospel  truth  far  and  wide, 
and  in  the  result  produce  rich  harvests.  Is  it  not  then  a  short-sighted 
policy,  as  well  as  an  unsafe  departure  from  the  example  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  to  inculcate  any  thing  less  than  a  fuE  gospel  ?  Do  not  both 
principle  and  policy  unite  in  showing  that  success  waits  only  on  uncompro¬ 
mising  fidehty  and  courage  ?  And  shall  not  Christians  among  us  insist 
that  the  missionaries  whom  they  sustain  be  found  faithful  to  their  trust ; 
and  that  the  Societies  to  which  they  give  their  contributions  shall  keep 
themselves  clear  from  the  blood  of  aU  men,  by  refusing  in  any  way  to  be 
implicated  in,  or  give  countenance  to,  the  guilt  of  churches  involved  in 
slaveholding  ? 

Is  it  said,  the  responsibihty  of  admitting  slaveholders  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Church,  and  neglecting  to  discipline  them,  rests  upon  the  churches,  to 
which  the  missionaries  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  preach  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  churches,  or  the  sessions  of  the  churches,  have  the  decision  of  these 
questions ;  but  the  officiating  minister  is  the  moderator  of  the  church  or  the 
session,  often  as  such  has  the  casting  vote,  and  usually  possesses  an  influ¬ 
ence  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  when  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment. 
The  missionary  cannot  then,  any  more  than  the  Society  that  sustains 
him,  throw  the  responsibility  of  admitting  slaveholders  to  church  privi¬ 
leges,  or  neglecting  to  discipline  such  offenders,  from  himself,  upon  the 
church  to  which  he  ministers.  He  may  intimate,  in  his  discourses  and 
conversation,  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  its  inconsistency  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  the.  Christian  character  of 
slaveholders,  admits  them  to  the  membership  of  the  Church,  administers 
to  them  the  holy  ordinances  of  the  Church,  he  acts  in  an  individual  as  weU 
as  ministerial  capacity,  and  sanctions  the  sin  of  slaveholding.  If  he  merely 
preached  to  such  persons  with  Christian  fidelity,  the  case  would  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  when  he  goes  beyond  this,  and  aids  in  introducing  slaveholders 
to  the  Church,  or  fellowships  them  as  Christians  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  both  he,  and  the  Society  that  sustains  him,  with  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approbation  of  his  conduct,  must  be  considered  greatly  cen¬ 
surable. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  profess  to  believe  that  slavery  is  a  moral 
.evil,  that  it  wEl  be  eventually  subverted  by  the  gospel.  Even  men  who 
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claim  that  slavery  was  tolerated  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  forbid  it,  consent  to  this.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  that  tolerates  such  an  iniquity  cannot 
be  efficacious  in  subverting  it.  A  different  kind  of  exposition  is  necessary 
before  the  evil  will  be  seen  in  all  its  atrocity,  before  it  will  be  universally 
considered  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  Christian  profession.  The  axe  must 
be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  A  gospel  thus  understood  and  preached, 
and  none  other,  will  be  the  means  of  the  “  pulling  down  of  strongholds,” 
with  respect  to  slavery  and  all  other  iniquities.  It  is  because  we  feel 
the  truth  of  these  sentiments,  and  deeply  lament  the  course  taken  by 
those  who  think  otherwise,  that  we  are  constrained  to  expostulate  with 
the  managers  of  societies  who,  while  professing  to  be  anti-slavery  in  their 
principles,  encourage  the  practice  of  slaveholding,  and  thus,  as  we  believe, 
make  the  gospel,  which  is  anti-slavery  in  all  its  principles  and  tendencies, 
a  minister  of  sin. 

Some,  we  know,  are  entangled  in  their  apprehensions  of  duty,  on  account 
of  the  obligation  resting  upon  them,  as  they  think,  not  to  introduce  ques¬ 
tions  of  moral  reform  not  contemplated  at  the  formation  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  or  societies  with  which  they  and  persons  connected  with  slavery 
are  confederated.  They  reason  thus :  The  constitutions  of  these  societies 
are  similar  to  the  Constitution  of  our  government ;  by  uniting  ourselves 
to. them,  we  have  virtually  consented  that  we  would  co-operate  to  carry 
them  on  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  not  specifically  named ;  and  we 
have  no  right  now  to  insist  upon  measures  that  will  of  necessity  drive 
away  those  who  have  equal  rights  with  ourselves.  In  answer  to  such 
objections  it  may  be  said,  the  majority  of  a  Society  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  conduct  its  affairs  agreeably  to  the  intent  of  its  founders,  pro¬ 
vided  that  intent  is  consistent  with  the  gospel  of  Christ.  If  they  find 
that  the  principles  of  association  restrict  them  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  or  require  them  to  do  manifest  wrong,  they  have  a  right  to  revise 
the  articles  of  association,  and  so  amend  them  as  to  give  free  scope  to 
their  obligations  to  God  and  man.  Disaffected  members  can  retire  with¬ 
out  just  cause  of  complaint  against  their  associates.  This  is,  we  believe,  a 
correct  principle  with  regard  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  associations.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  God  will  sanction  men  in  doing  wrong,  or  refraining 
from  doing  right.  Christians,  in  their  associated  as  well  as  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  capacity,  are  under  solemn  obligations  to  inculcate  truth  unmixed  with 
error,  and,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  exhibit  Christianity  in  its 
entire  strictness,  spirituality  and  thoroughness.  Times  and  seasons  may 
be  innocently  selected  according  to  the  judgment  of  men,  but  who  will 
dare  suppress  any  part  of  the  commission  given  to  the  ambassadors  ot 
Christ? 

Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  of  Kentucky,  formerly  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Society,  which  he  left  because  of  what  he  deemed  its  pro-slavery  charac- 
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ter,  and  connected  himself  with  the  American  Missionary  Association,  has 
during  the  past  year  gathered  a  second  church  in  that  State  on  anti¬ 
slavery  principles.  He  has  not  found  it  an  easy  task,  but  in  the  success 
that  has  attended  his  efforts,  he  finds  evidence  of  the  Divine  approbation. 
He  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  an  anti-slavery  gospel  can  be  preached  in 
a  slaveholding  community,  and  that  under  it  slaveholders  will  renounce 
the  sin,  and  embrace  a  religion  that  affords  no  countenance  to  chattel 
slavery.  Mr.  Fee  reports  to  the  Society  that  employs  him  as  follows  : — 

The  good  accomplished  here  is  not  confined  to  the  little  church  gathered  under 
so  many  adverse  ciicumstances,  but  is  felt  by  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
in  all  the  surrounding  country  is  agitating  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  eliciting  from  many  ministers  and  churches  sermons  and  expressions  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  withhold  all  fellowship  from  the  slave¬ 
holder. 

Mr.  Fee,  .speaking  of  a  member  of  his  church,  employed  as  a  colpor¬ 
teur  for  the  Society  with  which  he  is  connected,  reports : — 

One  of  our  members  is  travelling  over  the  State  as  a  colporteur,  visiting  all 
classes  from  house  to  house,  talking  with  them  freely  on  the  subject  of  personal 
religion,  selling  the  Tract  Society’s  publications,  giving  Bibles  to  such  slaves  as  can 
read,  talking  with  slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders  about  the  sinfulness  of  slave¬ 
holding,  and  the  guilt  of  fellowshipping  it  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  leaving  at 
almost  every  house  anti-slavery  documents,  illustrative  of  these  points.  And  now 
we  want  a  more  complete  assortment  of  anti-slavery  tracts. 

The  colporteur  alluded  to  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  on  a  charge  of  enticing  away  a  slave,  but  on  trial  was 
acquitted.  Another  person  has  since  taken  his  place,  and  is  laboring 
successfully,  distributing  the  Bible,*  Address  to  Non-Slaveholders,  and 
other  anti-slavery  publications.  The  Committee  of  the  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  S. 
have  in  press  a  revised  edition  of  a  manual,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  passages  in  Scripture  claimed  by  the  defenders  of  slavery  as  sus¬ 
taining  the  practice  of  slaveholding ;  a  comprehensive  tract,  showing  in 
the  light  of  the  Bible,  the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding ;  and  another  tract 
on  the  duty  of  Christians  to  have  no  church  fellowship  with  slaveholders. 
All  of  them  are  written  by  Mr.  Fee,  and  are  intended  for  circulation  by 
the  anti-slavery  citizens  of  slave  States. 

*  In  a  speech  before  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1850,  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  made  the  following 
excellent  remark :  “  I  say  that  it  is  a  duty  to  place  this  book  in  the  hands  of  every 
human  being  that  can  read  it;  and  if  there  are  those  who  cannot  read  it,  it  is  our 
duty  to  teach  them  to  read  and  understand  its  inspirations.  [Hear,  hear.]  ”  It  is 

Her  to  say  here  that  the  American  Bible  Society  intrusts  the  distribution  of  the 
;  to  its  auxiliaries.  Should  it  not  see  that,  in  case  of  the  neglect  of  any  auxil¬ 
iary  to  distribute  the  Bible  to  slaves  who  can  read,  or  who,  if  possessed  of  a  Bible 
or  Testament,  would  learn  to  read  or  be  read  to,  that  measures  be  taken  to  supply 
the  delinquency  ?  It  lias  been  understood  that  the  Society  keeps  a  Bible  “  Fund 
for  Slaves,”  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  no  separate  account  is  kept.  All  the  money 
given  to  the  Society,  whether  for  “  slaves*’  or  other  objects,  goes  into  a  common 
treasurv,  and  pone  is  set  apart  specially  to  furnish  the  slaves  with  Bibles.  The  Society 
gives  Bibles  liberally  to  all  who  apply,  if  proper  subjects  of  this  charity,  but  does 
not  undertake  to  supply  the  slaves.  This  is,  however,  done  by  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association,  which  has  employed  colporteurs  for  that  very  purpose. 
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We  have  previously  mentioned  the  action  of  the  American  Mission¬ 
ary  Association  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  The  missionaries  and  col¬ 
porteurs  of  this  Society  are  exerting  a  good  anti-slavery  influence  in  Africa, 
Siam,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Jamaica,  Canada,  and  in  the  different  States 
of  the  Union.  They  preach  to  rulers'  and  people  on  the  sinfulness  of 
slavery,  the  slave-trade,  and  oppression  in  all  its  forms,  and  their  labors 
have  been  very  successful.  The  Kaw-M  endi  mission,  Africa,  has  been  very 
successful  in  abolishing  the  internal  slave-trade  in  all  that  region  of  country, 
and  putting  an  end  to  devastating  wars  which  are  often  made  to  obtain 
slaves  to  sell  to  the  foreign  traders  who  hover  on  the  coast.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  foreign  missionaries,  the  Association  sustains  upwards 
of  twenty  home  missionaries,  who  are  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  in 
building  up  Sunday-schools  and  churches  that  regard  anti-slavery  princi¬ 
ples  an  important  part  of  Christianity. 

A  Convention  at  Cincinnati  during  the  past  year  formed  the  Western 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Association.  It  is  disconnected  with 
slavery,  and  auxiliary  to  the  American  Missionary  Association.  No  slave¬ 
holder  is  admitted  to  membership.  This  Society  will  not  contribute  its 
funds  to  missionaries  or  churches  that  “  support,  countenance  or  tolerate 
slavery,”  and  it  will  “endeavor  particularly  to  discountenance  slavery,  by 
refusing  to  receive  the  known  fruits  of  unrequited  labor,  or  to  welcome  to 
its  emplovment  those  who  hold  their  fellow-beings  as  slaves.” 

A  Christian  Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  held  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  in  J une 
last,  which  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  religious  organizations — churches,  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
and  missionary  associations,  which  do  not  array  their  influence  against  American 
slavery,  are  responsible  for  its  existence  and  continuance,  with  all  its  horrors  and 
abominations ;  and  all  those  who  are  in  connection  and  fellowship  with  those  bodies 
are  individually  partakers  in  the  guilt. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  light  which  sixteen  years’  extended  and  faithful  discussion 

has  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  human  rights,  has  brought  the  churches  and  great 
religious  organizations  into  a  position  where  they  must  either  abjure  American 
slavery  by  disfellowshipping  those  who  practise  or  defend  it ;  or  forfeit  all  claim  to 
the  Christian  name,  and  to  a  consistent  regard  for  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  an 
evangelical  faith.  t  ... 

3.  Resolved,  That  no  legislative  enactments  can  make  it  wrong  to  aid  in  the 
escape  of  fugitive  slaves  from  bondage.  And  in  the  event  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  becomes  a  law, 
we  shall  feel  under  obligations  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  disregarding  its  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  General  Association  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  discussed 
the  relation  of  mission  Boards  to  slavery,  and  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : — 

That  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  public  sentiment  will  ever  condemn  any  prac¬ 
tice  as  wrong  and  sinful,  so  long  as  it  finds  countenance  among  the  leading  evan¬ 
gelical  churches  of  the  community. 

That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  to  extend  no  further 
aid  to  churches  which  do  not  take  the  ground  that  slaveholding  is  primd  facie  evi¬ 
dence  against  a  man's  Christian  character. 

That  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  ought  to  sustain  no  missionary  or  missionary  churches 
which  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  eradicate  the  evil  from  their  respective  bodies, 
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as  speedily  as  sound  wisdom  will  permit,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
announce  publicly  their  determination  not  to  sustain  them. 

That  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  these  Boards  to  take  speedy  and  decisive  action 
against  slavery,  hitherto  corrupting  the  gospel  through  their  instrumentality,  must 
destroy  our  confidence,  and  that  of  the  churches  we  represent,  in  their  trustworthi¬ 
ness  for  managing  the  missionary  funds  of  the  Church. 

A  Christian  Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  held  at  Medina,  Ohio,  soon 
after,  composed  of  delegates  from  many  denominations.  They  went 
thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  considering  and  discussing  the  duty  of 
protesting  against  American  slavery.  No  permanent  Society  was  formed, 
but  the  members  of  the  Convention  pledged  themselves  to  separate  from 
all  churches  that  fellowship  slaveholders. 

At  a  Convention  of  New-England  Baptists,  held  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  a 
Constitution  was  formed,  the  third  article  of  which  is  as  follows : — “  This 
Society  shall  be  entirely  disconnected  from  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and 
shall  not  receive  the  known  avails  of  oppression  into  its  treasury.” 

The  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society  maintains,  strictly,  its 
anti-slavery  character.  It  has  a  mission  at  Haiti  that  is  exerting  a  good 
influence,  and  the  college,  founded  and  sustained  by  the  Society,  at  Mc- 
Grawville,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  colored  gen¬ 
tleman  received  an  appointment  of  Professor  in  the  institution,  and  the 
college  aims  not  only  to  promote  sound  education,  but  to  discountenance 
caste,  and  all  opposition  to  freedom. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  learn  that  students  in  colleges  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  theological  seminaries,  instead  of  being  blinded  or  palsied  by  aged 
pro-slavery  teachers,  are  using  their  own  judgments  with  regard  to  the 
principles  they  shall  adopt  and  the  measures  they  will  pursue  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  reforms  of  the  day.  Within  a  few  weeks,  a  petition  has 
been  presented  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  from  one  of  the  “schools  of  the  prophets.”  It  is  as  follows : — 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

The  undersigned,  member^  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover,  believing 
that  the  recent  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  an  “  Act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to 
the  Act  entitled  an  Act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  other  persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  their  masters,”  endangers  the  personal  liberty  of  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth ;  believing  moreover  that  the  spirit  and  the 
provisions  of  said  Act  contravene  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  law  of  God,  do  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body— 

First, _ to  adopt  such  measures  asyour  wisdom  may  dictate  and  your  constitutional 

obligations  allow,  for  securing  those  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  which  rightfully 
belong  to  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  Christian  State ;  and  second,— to  request  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  this  State  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
secure  the  immediate  repeal  of  said  Act  J.  H.  Lobing,  and  58  others. 

Another  gratifying  evidence  that  the  young  men  at  Andover,  preparing 
for  active  service  in  the  Church,  are  self-poised  on  moral  subjects,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Rhetorical  Society,  at  a  meeting  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Ought  the  North  to  aid  the  South  in  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves?” 
decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  negative. 

The  Slave  Power  has  made  rapid  strides  within  a  few  years.  On  the 
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annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  the  perpetualists 
claimed  a  great  triumph,  and  many  persons  feared  that  we  were  doomed 
to  be  a  slaveholding  nation  for  centuries  to  come.  The  arrogance  of  the 
oligarchy  knew  no  bounds.  But  Providence  interposed.  The  Omnipo¬ 
tent  seemed  to  say  of  slavery,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  “Here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.”  California  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  State.  Southern  politicians  exhibited  much  wrath,  and 
made  violent  threats,  but  a  large  part  of  them  were  soothed,  and  their 
pride  gratified,  by  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  They  took 
counsel  of  their  “  sober  second  thoughts,”  and  deemed  the  best  part  of 
valor  to  be  discretion.  “  If  we  cannot  extend  slavery,”  said  they,  “  over 
unlimited  territory,  and  have  an  indefinite  number  of  new  slave  States, 
we  will  make  a  hunting  ground  of  the  free  States,  compel  the  freemen 
of  the  North  to  help  us  recover  our  runaways,  and  meantime  concert 
measures  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  New-Mexico  and  Utah.  The 
North,  headed  by  Daniel  Webster,  appeared  to  acquiesce,  and  exult  in 
the  cry,  “  The  Union  is  preserved,  trade  will  flourish,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  vexed  question  will  cease.”  Vain  confidence !  New  elements  of  agi¬ 
tation  were  introduced  by  the  compromise  project,  and  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  controversy  will  cease  while  slavery  exists.  Freedom 
and  slavery  are  and  must  be  antagonistic.  Not  even  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  would  put  an  end  to  the  warfare.  Freedom  must  triumph ! 
The  contest  may  be  long  and  fierce,  but  the  issue  is  certain.  Let  this 
conviction  sustain  and  animate  the  friends  of  liberty.  Meantime  we  may 
glance  at  what  is  being  done  to  sustain  the  tottering  institution  at  the 
South. 

The  slaveholding  States  are  devising  stringent  measures  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  free  people  of  color  from  their  territory.  Colonization,  ever 
ready  to  afford  its  aid  to  such  schemes,  has  recommended  a  line  of  gov¬ 
ernment  steamers,  ostensibly  for  commercial  purposes,  but  really  to  con¬ 
vey  the  free  blacks  in  large  numbers  to  Africa,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  This  is  done  -while  Mr.  Clay,  the  President  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  avows  in  effect,  what  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  heretofore  as  many 
colored  persons  have  been  carried  to  Liberia  as  could  be  taken  care  of 
with  safety  and  convenience.  In  speaking  of  “these  poor  creatures,” 
Mr.  Clay  says  : — 

It  we  had  thrown  some  fif  teen  or  twenty  thousand  a  year  of  free  people  of 
color  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  suitably 
for  them,  and  they  would  have  perished  by  famine.* 

Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  in  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Kentucky 
Colonization  Society,  at  Frankfort,  on  the  6th  February,  1851,  says  : — 

Hitherto  they  (the  free  blacks)  have  been  found  willing  to  emigrate,  as  rapidly 
as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  Societies  made  it  proper,  or  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  several  colonies  made  it  prudent,  to  eend  them. 

*  Speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Am.  Colonization  Society,  Jun.  21, 1851. 
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This  is  what  the  Abolitionists  have  always  said,  and  yet  they  have  been 
reproached  for  placing  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  emigration  of  colored 
people.  These  “  hindrances  ”  have  been  the  presentation  of  truth.  Mr. 
C.  and  Mr.  B.  now  come  forward,  and  vouch  for  one  of  the  statements  thus 
made  by  anti-slavery  men.  Abolitionists  have  never  been  opposed  to 
voluntary  emigration.  They  believe  that  every  colored  person  has  as 
undoubted  a  right  to  emigrate  to  California,  Oregon,  J amaica,  Liberia,  or 
elsewhere,  where  business  or  other  motives  may  lead  him,  as  white  citizens 
have.  But  so  far  as  the  colonization  scheme  contemplates  emancipation 
for  the  puipose  of  removal  to  Africa,  leaving  the  colored  man  to  choose 
only  between  slavery  or  expatriation ;  and  so  far  as  it  contemplates  the 
removal  of  free  blacks  because,  as  Mr.  Clay  once  said,  they  are  “  nuisances,” 
and  disaffect  the  slave  population,  there  have  been  and  will  be  insuperable 
objections.  There  are  also  objections  of  another  sort  So  long  as  slavery 
exists  in  this  country,  it  is  important  that  influential  persons  of  color 
should,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  remain  here,  advocating  the  rights  of  their 
brethren,  and  showing  by  their  example  the  capacity  of  the  colored  man 
to  enjoy  and  improve  our  civil  and  religious  institutions.  Until  freedom 
is  universally  enjoyed,  they  cannot  be  spared  either  by  their  brethren  or 
their  friends. 

But  no  statement  respecting  Liberia  has  equalled  those  made  by  Lieut. 
Forbes  of  the  British  Navy,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  “  Dahomey  and 
the  Dahomans.”  He  was  the  fellow-traveller  of  the  lamented  African 
explorer,  Duncan,  in  his  embassy  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
He  accuses  Liberia  of  giving  countenance  and  aid  to  slavery,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract : — 

In  Liberia  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  domestic  slaveiy— that  is,  the  buying 
and  selling  of  God’s  image — as  in  the  parent  States  of  America,  over  which  flaunts 
the  flag  of  Liberty.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  necessity  or  the  justice  of  the  negro 
who  escapes  from  slavery  on  one  side,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  enslave  his  sable  pro¬ 
totype  on  the  other,  yet  such  is  the  case;  and  so  long  as  it  lasts,  notwithstanding 
the  attractive  reports  that  emanate  from  this  new  Republic,  it  cannot  be  held  as  an 
example  of  future  good,  but,  if  possible,  should  be  re-modelled,  even  if  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  internal  revolution,  or  even  total  annihilation.  I  doubt  jf  many  benevolent 
Christians  in  this  country  are  aware,  that  the  model  Republic  is,  in  reality,  a  new 
name  and  form  for  slavery  in  enslaved  Africa,  and,  until  the  system  be  altered, 
totally  undeserving  of  the  high  support  and  liberal  charity  it  receives  from  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  Englishmen.  The  system  of  domestic  slavery  is  by  no  means^  confined 
to  the  Liberian  portion  of  civilized  Africa.  Pawns  (as  the  fashion  terms  tne  slaves 
on  the  Gold  Coast)  are  received  and  held  by  Englishmen  indirectly,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  their  slaves.  The  plan  adopted  is  this:  1  he  merchant  takes 
unto  himself  a.  femme  du  pays.Kand  she  manages  his  establishment.  Nor  does  he 
inquire  how  she  hires  his  servants.  Her  mode  is  to  accept  pawns,  i.  e.,  purchase 
slaves,  by  receiving  man,  woman,  and  child  in  liquidation  ot  debt;  in  other  words, 
selling  goods  to  native  merchants,  who,  for  convenience,  leave  slaves  in  payment. 
These  pawns  are  as  directly  slaves  to  their  master  as  any  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  but  cannot  be  sold  out  of  the  country.  I  myself  am  aware  of  on e  femme  du 

Sofa  British  merchant  being  the  owner  of  forty  pawns,  who  perform  the  liouse- 
and  other  services  of  the  master,  and  are,  except  in  name,  las  slaves. 

Since  this  Report  was  prepared,  we  perceive  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  have  publicly  denied  the 
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truth  of  Lieut.  Forbes’s  statement.  They  appeal  to  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  Liberia,  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  who  has  resided  there,  in  proof  that  slavery  is  not  allowed.  They 
also  produce  letters  from  an  officer  of  the  British  squadron,  that  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  extinguished ;  and  from  another  officer,  that  “  no  such 
thing  as  domestic  slavery  exists,  in  any  shape,  amongst  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic.”  Lieut.  Forbes,  we  perceive,  has  reiterated  his  statement.  He 
did  not  assert  that  slavery  is  legalized  or  exists  openly  in  Liberia,  but 
states  that  it  is  an  evasion  of  the  law,  disguised  under  another  name. 

Mr.  Clay  professes  to  support  the  colonization  scheme  partly  because  it 
tends  to  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade.  His  humane  feelings 
are  outraged  by  its  atrocities,  and  he  considers  it  a  disgrace  to  the  civilized 
world,  while  he  consents  to  the  far  more  abominable  domestic  slave-trade, 
and  to  the  seizure  and  re- enslavement  of  his  own  countrymen  who  have 
tasted  of  the  sweets  of  liberty. 

The  African  mail  steamer  project  does  not  find  favor  with  all  the  slave¬ 
holding  politicians.  The  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reported  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  several  newspapers  advocated  it,  but 
nothing  further  was  done  in  Congress  on  the  subject.* 

It  is  apparent,  and  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Clay  corroborates  the  fact, 
that  colonization  cannot  be  regarded,  as  some  persons  affect  to  regard  it, 
as  a  remedy  for  slavery.  The  annual  removal  of  one  fourth  of  the  increase 
of  the  slaves  would,  he  acknowledges,  have  produced  a  famine  in  Liberia- 
Is  it  not  time- then  that  every  sensible  person  in  the  country  abandoned 
the  chimera  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  by  colonizing  its  victims  ?  Let 
colored  citizens,  if  duty  calls,  go  to  any  portion  of  the  earth  where  they 
can  improve  their  condition ;  let  benevolent  persons  assist  them,  if  they 
please,  as  they  would  other  citizens  under  like  circumstances ;  but  it  is  time 
that  every  intelligent  man  abandoned  the  notion  of  aiding  the  work  of 
emancipation,  or  the  removal  of  prejudice,  by  liberating  slaves  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  go  to  Africa,  or  urging  free  people  of  color  to  forsake  their 
native  land  in  order  to  secure  good  treatment  on  a  foreign  shore.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  colonization '  scheme  was  devised 
and  has  been  sustained  chiefly  to  “  rid  the  country  of  the  free  negroes.” 
Politicians  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  united  in  this  unholy  alliance, 
caring  less  about  the  welfare  of  the  colored  man  than  the  furtherance  of  a 
plan  to  “  separate  the  races.”  Here  and  there  a  friend  of  “  African  coloni¬ 
zation  ”  may  be  found  who  is  also  a  true  friend  of  the  people  of  color ;  but 
the  great  body  of  its  supporters,  instead  of  laboring  to  make  the  residence 
of  the  people  of  color  here  agreeable  to  them  and  the  community,  insist 
that  the  two  races  cannot  dwell  together  on  this  continent,  and  that,  as 

*  This  project  had  its  origin  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  of  Joseph  Bryan,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  his  associates,  which  was  published,  with  a  circular,  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  The  plot  has  been  exposed  in  the  Evening  Post  of  August 
S,  1860. 
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“  prejudice  is  invincible,”  the  blacks  must  be  expatriated  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.*  Slaveholders — and  it  is  they  who  have 
been  the  principal  managers  of  the  Society  from  the  beginning — care  very 
little  what  becomes  of  its  victims,  so  that  their  slaves  be  freed  from  the 
contaminating  and  disaffecting  sight  of  men  of  their  own  color  in  free¬ 
dom. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  cruelties  practised  in 
order  to  oppress  and  drive  away  free  people  of  color  from  slave  States. 
In  the  city  of  Washington,  which  is  still  disgraced  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  and  the  domestic  slave-trade,  many  of  the  free  people  of  color  are 
respectable  property-holders ;  their  property  is  taxed  the  same  as  white 
citizens,  and  thus  they  have  contributed  their  share  to  build  up  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  they  have  contributed  more  than  their  just  pro¬ 
portion,  for  although  their  property  is  taxed  for  school  purposes,  not  a 
single  school  facility  is  extended  to  them  !f 

In  Maryland,  where  there  are  50,000  free  blacks,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  have  a  clause  inserted  in  the  new  Constitution  to  compel  all  free  blacks 
and  mulattoes,  after  a  specified  day,  to  leave  the  State,  empowering  the 
Governor,  should  they  refuse,  to  send  them,  nolens  volens,  to  Liberia.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Colored  Population,  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  above,  and  also  that  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Constitution  they  shall  be  incapable  of  purchasing  or 
holding  real  estate ;  all  deeds,  wills,  &c.,  purporting  to  convey  to  them 
real  estate,  shall  be  null  and  void,  not  to  affect  existing  titles,  but  leases  of 
real  estate  to  them  not  to  exceed  one  year  to  be  valid ;  no  slaves  to  be 
manumitted  except  on  condition  of  leaving  the  State  within  thirty  days 
thereafter  ;  no  colored  person  to  come  into  the  State  to  reside. 

In  Missouri  the  laws  are  very  severe  against  free  people  of  color.  It  is 
stated  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican  that  four  negroes,  lately  confined  in 
jail,  upon  a  charge  of  being  in  the  State  without  a  license,  and  who  were 
unable  to  pay  their  fines,  were  flogged,  by  order  of  the  County  Court,  and 
turned  loose,  with  orders  to  leave  the  State  in  three  days.  We  had  hoped 
that  there  was  too  much  humanity  in  St.  Louis  to  have  allowed  such  an 
atrocious  procedure.  Is  freedom  deemed  a  crime  there 

*  The  New- York  Tribune  advocates  colonization  as  a  means  of  abolishing  the 
African  slave-trade,  and  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  free  blacks  to  show  that 
by  themselves  they  are  capable  of  improvement !  The  editor,  like  many  other  per¬ 
sons,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  seems  disposed  to  yield  to  the  unchristian  prejudice  against 
color,  instead  of  opposing  it  and  giving  its  subjects  equal  rights  here,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rise  by  their  own  merits.  What  sane  man  doubts  that  if  all  disabilities 
were  removed,  colored  men  in  large  numbers  would  show  their  capacity  and  dispo¬ 
sition  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  families  as  good  citizens  in  the  land  of  their 
birth  ? 

f  National  Era ,  June  20,  1850. 

\  In  a  late  paper,  we  noticed  that  a  rum-seller  in  Platte  county,  Mo.,  who  had 
sold  a  quart  of  whiskey  at  a  store  to  a  slave,  which  occasioned  him  to  get  drunk, 
fall  from  a  horse,  and  get  frozen  to  death,  had  to  pay,  on  a  suit  by  the  slaveholder, 
a  widow  lady,”  $800,  the  value  of  the  slave. 
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“  A  Southern  Clergyman”  says,  in  the  New-  York  Observer :  “  The  present 
law  of  South  Carohna  forbids  the  migration  of  any  free  negro  into  the 
State.  If  he  refuses  to  quit,  he  shall  be  whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court ;  and  if  he  still  refuses,  he  shall  be  sold  as  a  slave.”  Such  is  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  Palmetto  State ! 

The  Council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  not  to  be  outdone  by  white  slave¬ 
holders,  have  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  all  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  Nation.  Some  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  are,  it  is  well  known, 
slaveholders ;  and  several  of  these,  together  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  slaves,  are  members  of  the  church  gathered  and  taught  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  American  Board,  whose  Secretary  stated,  a  few  years  since, 
that  “  the  policy  of  the  missionaries  has  been  to  preach  the  gospel,  with¬ 
out  aiming  to  exert  any  direct  influence  on  the  subject  of  slavery.”  What 
sort  of  a  gospel  is  that  ? 

We  have  previously  stated  that  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  any  of  the  slave  States,  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Many  persons 
have  supposed  that  the  bill  went  farther,  and  abolished  the  slave-trade 
in  the  District.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  Southerners  refused  to  make 
any  such  concession.  While  they  were  willing  to  abolish  the  coffles 
and  the  pens,  so  conspicuous  at  the  national  capital  in  the  eyes  of  for¬ 
eigners,  the  trade  in  the  District  remains  as  heretofore  in  all  its  horrors. 
Hon.  Preston  King  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the'  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  109 
nays  to  52  yeas.  Many  Northern  members  dodged  the  question. 

We  find  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  the  following  statement  of  mon¬ 
strous  cruelty  by  an  infuriated  slaveholder,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
graphic  delineation  of  the  contagious  influence  of  slaveholding  ferocity  in 
Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia : — 

Captain  Sidney  Lain,  having  beaten  a  negro  woman  most  unmercifully  yester¬ 
day,  in  Matthews  county,  his  brother,  William  Lain,  went  to  his  house  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  him  for  such  cruelty  in  beating  the  negro.  He  told  him  to  leave  or  he 
would  shoot  him,  and  taking  up  the  gun  he  shot  his  brother  down  without  further 
words ;  and  finding  he  had  not  killed  him,  he  reloaded,  and  placing  the  muzzle 
against  his  body,  shot  again,  which  caused  death  instantly.  Great  excitement  pre¬ 
vails  in  Matthews  county.  The  murderer  was  not  arrested,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  North. 

The  heart  is  pained  at  the  recital  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  unoffending 
fellow-creatures ;  yet  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  record  a  specimen  of  what 
weekly  transpires  in  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion,  as 
the  countrymen  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Madison,  and 
Marshall  delight  to  call  their  native  State.  We  extract  from  the  New- 
York  Tribune: — 

SOUTHERN  SLAVERY,  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Monday,  May  IS. 

As  I  was  conversing  with  some  Southerners  in  Washington  upon  Free  Soil,  they 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  go  South  and  see  slavery  as  it  exists  there,  and  I 
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would  come  back  freed  of  all  Free  Soil  notions.  One  from  Florida  was  particularly 
anxious  that  I  should  go  home  with  him,  and  he  would  show  me  a  tame  alligator, 
nine  feet  long,  that  he  fed  on  terrapins  and  dead  niggers.  “Never  costs  me  any 
thing  to  bury  a  dead  nigger,”  said  he.  I  resolved  to  go  as  far  South  as  this  place, 
to  see  if  there  was  so  much  difference  between  the  practice  and  theory  of  slavery. 
As  I  sallied  f  rth  this  morning  to  see  the  place,  almost  the  first  thing  that  met  my 
view  was  a  large  house,  surrounded  by  a  very  high  brick  wall.  Upon  asking  the  first 
passer-by  what  it  was,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  a  nigger  jail,  where  the  traders 
confined  their  slaves  preparatory  to  taking  them  South.  He  very  politely  offered 
to  conduct  me  through  it,  which  I  gladly  accepted.  I  have  heretofore  supposed  that 
the  term  “slavery  in  chains,”  as  used  in  the  newspapers,  was  a  figure  of  speech, 
used  comparatively.  But  here  they  were  actually  manacled,  their  feet  chained 
together,  s  tting  around  on  benches  in  the  most  filthy,  loathsome  place  I  ever  saw. 
I  questioned  one  as  to  why  he  was  chained.  He  said  he  had  been  sold  to  go 
South,  and  he  wanted  to  see  his  wife  again  before  he  went,  and  had  run  away  to  go 
back  to  his  old  master’s  for  that  purpose.  My  heart  was  too  full  to  question  any  of 
tiie  others. 

In  the  female  department  there  was  a  very  pretty  white  woman  with  two  chil¬ 
dren.  By  close  inspection  it  might  be  seen  that  she  had  a  little  African  blood  in  her 
veins,  apparently  not  over  one  tenth,  but  the  children  did  not  show  the  least  trace 
of  it.  I  expressed  surprise  at  this  to  my  conductor,  as  I  had  supposed  slavery  to 
be  confined  to  the  African  race,  when  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  limit  of 
blood  in  this  State.  So  long  as  the  mother  is  a  slave  the  offspring  is  also,  no  matter 
of  what  color.  I  have  since  learned  that  there  are  numerous  slaves  in  this  city  as 
white  as  their  masters. 

My  next  move  was  to  attend  a  slave  auction.  The  slaves  of  all  colors,  from  sooty 
black  to  perfect  white,  were  brought  in  and  seated  on  benches.  Here  they  were 
subjected  to  a  most  particular  examination.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  manner  of 
the  speculators  in  examining  their  teeth.  They  would  order  them  to  open  their 
mouth,  then  press  back  their  lips  with  their  two  thumbs,  just  as  a  jockey  would 
examine  a  horse.  On  a  window-sill  lay  a  large  pile  of  manacles ;  some  were  con¬ 
structed  of  a  large  rod  of  iron  with  handcuffs  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  row.  The 
first  lot  sold  was  the  white  woman  and  her  two  children,  that  I  before  spoke  of 
The  auctioneer  extolled  her  qualities  by  representing  her  to  be  a  first-rate  seam¬ 
stress,  <fec.  She  was  struck  down  at  $1,106. 

The  lackey  of  the  place  (himself  a  slave)  then  leads  up  a  man  about  26.  “  Un¬ 
harness  yourself,  old  boy,”  says  he.  The  man,  trembling  like  a  leaf  all  the  while, 
strips  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lackey,  in  full  view  of  the  street  and  of  the 
female  slaves.  The  lackey  asks  him  what  he  is  shaking  for,  as  he  is  not  going  to  be 
hurt.  The  auctioneer  announces  no  scars  on  his  back  of  any  consequence,  and  the 
sale  proceeds:  sold  at  $455.  Next  comes  a  little  girl  of  13,  about  half  white; 
then  two  twin  brothers  of  about  14,  sold  to  different  masters,  one,  I  was  told,  to  a 
Southern  trader ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  sale,  when  the  gentlemen  were  thanked 
for  their  attention,  and  their  attendance  requested  to-morrow,  when  they  would  be 
shown  something  nice.  During  the  sale  my  attention  was  called  to  the  door  by  a 
string  of  slaves  going  past,  chained  together,  probably  on  their  way  to  some  South¬ 
ern  plantation. 

Altogether,  this  was  the  most  heart-sickening  sight  I  ever  saw.  I  involuntarily 
exclaimed  :  “  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  permitted  in  my  own  native  country— the 
country  I  have  loved  so  well,  and  whose  institutions  I  have  exultingly  pointed  to  as 
an  example  for  the  world  ?” 

I  am  confident  that  the  most  effective  way  for  Abolitionists  to  gain  converts  to 
their  cause  is  to  send  Northerners  as  far  South  as  this  place,  and  let  them  attend 
one  of  these  slave  auctions.  Hard,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  of  one  who  could  look 
upon  such  a  scene  and  not  blush  for  his  country’s  shame.  I  remonstrated  with  some 
of  the  inhabitants  for  permitting  such  a  thing  among  them.  They  all  have  the 
Bible  and  Christianity  at  their  tongue’s  end,  and  are  ready  to  point  out  passages  to 
justify  it,  and  show  that  it  is  a  God-ordained  institution.  “  If  this  is  Christianity,”  I 
replied,  “  don’t  call  me  a  Christian.” 

“  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.”  The  truth  of  this 
Divine  declaration  is  witnessed,  not  only  in  the  treatment  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  slaves  of  this  country  are  subject,  but  in  the  ferocity 
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with  which  those  are  viewed  who  are  suspected  of  enlightening  them.  A 
case  has  occurred  in  North-Carolina,  showing  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
and  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  particulars  : — 

Some  anti-slavery  pamphlets  were  distributed  in  that  State  in  1844.  The  result 
was.  some  Methodists  became  so  much  opposed  to  slavery,  that  they  refused  to  go 
with  the  South  when  the  M.  E.  Church  was  divided.  On  inquiry  they  learned  that 
the  Northern  division  was  not  wholly  anti  slavery,  but  that  there  was  a  Methodist 
anti-slavery  Church  at  the  North.  A  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  Rev.  Luther  Lee, 
of  New-York,  who  gave  the  requisite  information;  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
church  was  organized  in  North-Carolina,  on  the  principle  of  non-fellowship  with 
slaveholders. 

In  1847,  Rev.  Adam  Crooks  was  sent  to  that  Southern  field  of  labor.  The 
work  increased  upon  his  hands,  and  in  1848  Rev.  J.  C.  Bacon  was  sent  to  his 
assistance.  "The  work  still  increased,  and  in  1849  Rev.  Jesse  McBride  was  sent. 
The  work  continues  to  increase  in  interest  and  extent ;  and  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  membership  of  nearly  five  hundred  persons,  with  five  or  six  chapels,  extend¬ 
ing  over  portions  of  North-Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  above-named  ministers  have  been  persecuted  by  slaveholders.  Mr.  Bacon 
has  been  twice  indicted  and  put  upon  trial.  On  the  charge  of  violating  the  law  of 
Virginia  by  words  and  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  acquitted ;  but  on  a  charge  for  circu¬ 
lating  the  Narrative  of  Frederick  Douglass,  he  was  convicted.  An  appeal  was  taken, 
and  the  higher  court  reversed  the  decision.  Mr.  McBride  has  been  indicted  for 
giving  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  Ten  Commandments,”  (applying  the  Deca¬ 
logue  to  slavery,)  to  a  white  girl  where  he  boarded ;  tried,  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  an  hour,  receive  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  and 
be  imprisoned  one  year.  He  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Elder  Edwards  Matthews,  an  agent  of  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mis¬ 
sion  Society,  who  went  to  Kentucky  to  lecture  on  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  slaves,  after  applying  in  vain  to  three  or  four  churches  in 
Richmond,  Madison  county,  for  an  opportunity,  preached  by  invitation 
to  a  colored  congregation ;  after  which  he  was  assailed  by  a  mob,  and 
after  some  personal  indignities,  but  no  serious  injury,  driven  from  the 
town.  Proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  he  prepared  a 
statement  of  the  outrage  for  publication,  and  left,  but  was  pursued  by 
some  ruffians,  thrown  into  the  water  several  times,  and,  in  an  exhausted 
state,  left  to  pursue  his  journey. 

The  infuriated  slaveholders  are  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  barbarities 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  who  attempt  to  teach  the  slaves. 
Citizens  of  their  own  States,  who  express  anti-slavery  sentiments,  are  not 
exempt  from  molestation.  In  Alabama,  Captain  Elisha  Betts,  of  Eufaula, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  was  ordered  by  a  company  of  lynchers,  at  a 
public  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose,  to  leave  the  State  for  address¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  the  National  Era  on  the  Evils  of  Slavery.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  South-Carolina,  and  is  said  to  be  a  person  of  irreproachable 
character. 

The  imprisonment  of  Northern  colored  seamen,  and  colored  seamen 
from  other  countries,  at  Southern  ports,  from  the  arrival  until  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  incidents  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  it,  have  excited,  the  last  year,  unusual  attention.  About  a 
year  since  the  master  of  the  bark  “  Mary  Ann  ”  was  summoned  to  the 
Police  Office,  London,  to  show  cause  why  he  had  refused  to  pay  the 
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wages  of  Isaac  Bowers,  his  black  steward,  while  he  was  shut  up  in  prison 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  case  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston  stated  as  follows  : — 

In  1841  a  note  was  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  remon¬ 
strating:  against  the  law  of  South-Carolina*  as  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
established  polity  of  nations,  but  at  variance  with  a  portion  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1815.  Mr.  Buchanan  replied,  verbally,  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  no  power  to  induce  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina  to  revoke 
the  law ;  and  that  if  the  British  Government  insisted  on  its  right,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  woul  i  be  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  put  an  end  to  the  treaty, 
upon  giving  twelve  months’  notice.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  think  any 
commensurate  advantages  would  result  from  pressing  the  matter. 

In  January,  tbe  British  Consul  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Mathew,  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  South-Carolina,  Mr.  Means,  about 
the  law  of  that  State  which  authorizes  the  imprisonment  of  free  colored 
seamen.  The  Consul  protested  against  the  law,  as  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  British  seamen  under  the  treaty.  The  Governor  made  a  cour¬ 
teous  reply,  and  promised  to  submit  the  communication  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  did  so,  and  the  Legislature  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee, 
to  report  thereon  the  next  session — a  year  hence ! 

The  subject,  so  far  as  American  seamen  are  concerned,  was  taken  up 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  produced  a  highly  excited  discussion.  Senator  Winthrop,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  had  alluded  to  the  laws  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  colored  seamen,  while  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged 
remained  in  port,  was  replied  to  by  Senator  Butler,  of  South-Carolina, 
who  said  the  North  did  not  allow  the  blacks  to  sit  on  juries,  or  be  mus¬ 
tered  in  the  militia,  and  ought  not,  after  making  such  a  discrimination, 
to  complain  of  the  South  for  doing  the  same,  or  preventing  Northern 
colored  seamen  from  tampering  with  the  slaves.  Mr.  Winthrop,  during  his 
reply,  read  a  letter  from  Captain  Charles  A.  Ranlett,  a  shipmaster  of 
Boston,  stating  that  his  seamen  had  been  taken  from  his  vessel  in  South¬ 
ern  ports,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  large  numbers  were  im¬ 
prisoned  in  all  the  ports  south  of  Charleston,  inclusive.  He  then  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  statement  made  by  a  person  who 
had  kept  the  Colored  Sailor’s  Home  in  New- York  some  years  since,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  colored  seamen  imprisoned  in 
New- Orleans  during  a  single  year  was  1200,  in  Charleston  500,  in 
Savannah  300,  and  in  Alabama  500.  He  would  not,  however,  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  Senator  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  affirmed 
that  it  was  untrue.  Senator  Winthrop  replied  that  it  wTas  not  a  question 
of  numbers,  but  of  principle. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  Senator  Winthrop  introduced  highly  re¬ 
spectable  testimony  as  to  the  good  character  of  Captain  Ranlett.  Senator 
Soule,  of  Louisiana,  said  in  substance  as  follows : 

*  This  law  was  enacted  December  19th,  1835.  Judge  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South-Carolina,  pronounced  the  act  unconstitutional. 
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The  law  of  Louisiana  requires  the  harbor  masters  to  report  people  of  color  com¬ 
ing  on  board  of  ships  from  other  States  to  Louisiana,  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
who  thereupon  are  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  sucli  persons.  But  the  law 
goes  no  farther  in  its  severity.  It  only  provides  besides  for  the  extradition  of  per¬ 
sons  thus  arrested  to  the  State  from  whence  they  came,  at  their  own  cost,  if  they  are 
able  to  pay ;  but  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  if  they  are  not.  The  law  has  been'  thus 
since  1842.  The  whole  number  imprisoned  in  New-Orleans  does  not  exceed  thirtv- 
six  in  a  year. 

Senator  Butler  said  he  did  not  think  the  number  imprisoned  in 
Charleston  was  more  than  half  that.  He  farther  stated  that  no  sailor 
had  ever  been  sold  in  Charleston  under  the  law.  He  continued  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

I  measure  my  words,  sir,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  English  seamen,  I  believe 
there  is  a  willingness  to  modify  the  law  to-morrow.  And  so  far  as  regards  even 
the  colored  men  from  the  North,  I  think  we  would  be  willing  to  modify  it 

During  the  debate  it  was  stated  by  Senator  Berrien  that  the  State 
laws  were  constitutional,  and  he  could  show  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  their  constitutionality  is  un¬ 
deniable  and  undenied  by  that  high  tribunal.  If  the  above  statements 
are  true,  how  happened  it  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Hoar,  the  agent  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  went  to  Charleston  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
made  such  a  prodigious  excitement  in  South- Carolina;  that  Mr.  Hubbard, 
the  agent  to  Louisiana,  was  ordered  to  depart  from  that  city  as  summarily 
as  Mr.  Hoar  had  been  ejected  from  Charleston ;  that  the  Legislature  of 
Soulh-Carolina  did  not  at  once,  on  the  application  of  the  British  Consul, 
“  modify  ”  the  law  as  it  respects  English  seamen  ;  and  that  the  law  has 
not  been  modified  as  it  respects  colored  seamen  from  the  North  ?  Does  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  black  sailors  at  each  of  the  Southern  ports 
during  the  course  of  a  year,  not  in  a  body,  but  one  or  two  at  a  time,  pro¬ 
duce  such  consternation  that  the  authorities  are  obliged,  in  self-defense, 
to  imprison  them  lest  an  insurrection  should  break  out  ?  Is  the  “  institu¬ 
tion  ”  so  liable  to  explode  ?  The  truth  is,  although  the  statements  pre¬ 
sented  by  Senator  Winthrop  may  be  exaggerated,  the  statements  on  the 
other  side  must  have  been  singularly  diminished. 

A  free  colored  sailor  belonging  to  the  Majestic,  of  Boston,  was  arrested 
and  put  in  jail  last  August,  at  Wilmington,  North-Carolina.  The  captain 
procured  his  release  on  paying  six  dollars,  but  the  man  was  no  sooner  on 
board  the  vessel  than  he  was  again  arrested,  and  carried  back  to  jail,  the 
authorities  refusing  to  give  him  up,  unless  his  free  papers  were  procured. 
He  had  none,  and  lies  in  jail  still,  for  aught  we  have  heard. 

We  find  in  the  Tribune  of  April  9th  the  following : — 

A  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  Captain  Porter  of  the  steamship 
".e”rP.a,an“  Recorder  Genois  of  New-Orleans,  on  the  subject  of  enforcing  the  law 
of  Louisiana,  requiring  the  imprisonment  of  free  negroes  arriving  on  vessels  entering 
that  port,  until  the  departure  of  the  vessel.  Captain  Porter  claims  exemption  on 
the  ground  that  the  Georgia  is  a  national  vessel,  under  officers  of  the  Navy,  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Genois,  under  the  advice 
°i  1  if  7?st“cfc  Attorney,  does  not  recognize  the  claim  to  exemption,  but  on  account 
of  the  Georgia  being  ready  for  sea,  consents  to  defer  the  issue  of  the  warrants ; 
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nevertheless,  he  notifies  Captain  Porter  that  upon  the  return  of  the  Georgia  to  that 
port,  he  must  execute  the  law. 

The  attorney  takes  high  ground  on  the  subject  of  State  rights,  and 
claims  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  legislate  for  her  protection  ;  and  if  in 
law  no  exception  is  made  regarding  Government  employees,  they  are  as 
amenable  to  the  law  as  any  one  else.  He  goes  on  to  say : — 

If  Government  were  to  employ  free  negroes  on  mail  boats,  might  not  free 
negroes  be  employed  to  carry  mails  throughout  the  State  ?  Might  not  Government 
also,  if  the  doctrine  be  admitted,  employ  vast  numbers  of  free  negroes  on  naval 
vessels,  and  thus  flood  the  whole  Southern  country  with  free  negroes  ?  Whether 
even  Government  vessels  have  a  right  to  land  in  our  ports  with  free  negroes  seems 
to  me  a  very  doubtful  question. 

The  arrogance  of  the  Slave  Power  knows  no  bounds.  What  is  there  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  forbids  the  Government  from 
employing  free  negroes  on  mail  boats  or  naval  vessels,  or  carrying  the 
mails,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  think  proper  ?  It  has  no  right  to  make 
any  distinction  as  to  its  employees  on  account  of  complexion.  The  slave¬ 
holding  States  forget,  and  the  people  of  other  States  seem  to  forget, 
that  slavery  is  a  local  thing,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  citizens  of  every  free  State,  are  constitutionally  uncontrolled 
with  regard  to  free  colored  citizens. 

The  friends  of  the  slave  have  been  annoyed,  at  several  places,  with 
suits  brought  by  slaveholders,  or  at  their  instance,  and  in  some  cases 
amerced  in  heavy  fines.  A  lawyer  named  Pratt,  at  Marshall,  Michigan, 
brought  six  suits,  says  the  Cass  County  Advocate,  as  attorney  for  his 
Kentucky  plaintiffs,  against  seven  of  their  citizens,  five  of  them  being 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  aiding,  as  was  charged,  slaves  in 
obtaining  their  freedom. 

In  Indiana,  a  suit  was  brought  by  John  Norris,  of  Broome  county,  Ky., 
against  Leander  B.  Newton,  E.  B.  Crocker,  and  seven  others,  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Justice  McLean  presiding,  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  for  aiding  the  escape  of  slaves.  This  suit 
was  brought  before  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  mainly  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Prigg,  where  the  Court  took  the  ground  that  the 
owner  of  a  slave  has  the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  and  law  of  1793, 
to  capture  his  slave  in  a  free  State,  and  take  him  thence,  without  going 
before  a  State  Court  and  obtaining  a  certificate.  Norris  had  pursued  his 
slaves  into  Michigan,  having  taken  five  or  six  persons  with  him,  and,  in 
the  night,  captured  them  and  proceeded  homeward  to  Kentucky.  In 
Indiana  a  party  came,  accompanied  by  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  made  an 
arrest  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  State  Judge  liberated  the 
negroes,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  certificate  of  the  right  of  own¬ 
ership  having  been  proved  in  Michigan.  Norris  and  his  party,  being 
armed  with  pistols  and  bowie-knives,  and  having  obtained  a  writ  from 
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the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  attempted  to  take  the  negroes.  After 
considerable  excitement  they  were  carried  to  the  jail  for  safe  keeping. 
Criminal  suits  were  instituted  against  the  Kentucky  party.  The  negroes 
were  demanded  by  Norris.  In  the  mean  time  a  second  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  obtained,  on  which,  in  the  end,  the  negroes  were  discharged. 

Judge  McLean  charged  the  jury  that  the  decision  of  the  Judge  on  the 
first  trial  was  incorrect ;  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  at  all  times 
proper,  but  the  question  under  it  in  that  case  was  the  right  of  ownership ; 
and  that  the  slaves  should  have  been  remanded  into  the  custody  of 
Norris.  The  Judge  said  he  had  dissented  from  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  it  was  given,  but  he  was  now 
bound  to  carry  it  out.  A  heavy  verdict  was  found  for  Norris.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  it  has  been  collected  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  free 
States,  but  the  defendants  are  still  heavy  sufferers. 

A  suit  was  commenced  in  June  last  in  Iowa,  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  by  one  Daggs,  of  Missouri,  against  some  benevolent  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  aiding,  as  was  alleged,  some  slaves  in  ob¬ 
taining  their  liberty.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  twent}-nine  hundred 
dollars  damages !  An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Justice  is  not  unfrequently  done  in  Southern  Courts,  in  slave  cases, 
that  should  make  some  of  our  Northern  magistrates  ashamed  of  their 
readiness  to  re-enslave  those  who  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  free 
States.  A  Baltimore  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  relates  an  interest¬ 
ing  incident : — 

Our  County  Court  was  engaged  for  several  days  last  week  in  hearing  a  petition 
of  a  colored  woman  named  Rebecca  Garrett,  and  ten  children,  who  claimed  their 
freedom  from  a  man  named  Isaac  Anderson,  of  Howard  District.  The  woman  had 
been  permitted  to  go  at  large  for  a  period  of  twenty  years ,  during  which  time  she 
had  married  and  raised  a  family  of  ten  children.  Her  master  then,  seeing  that  she 
and  her  family  were  worth  some  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  claimed  them  as 
his  property  ;  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  saw  proper.  Several  Quakers,  however, 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  employing  good  counsel  contested  the  case  in  a  court 
of  justice,  which  resulted  in  the  Judge’s  charging  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  the 
petitioners  had  been  going  at  large  fora  long  period,  (without  limitation,)  doing 
acts  inconsistent  with  slavery,  with  the  knowledge  of  their  owner,  they  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  their  freedom ;  and  so  the  jury  rendered  their  verdict.  The  case  will  be 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  the  owner,  however.  This  verdict  is  a  great 
triumph  of  justice  in  Maryland,  as  it  reverses  the  old  accepted  law,  that  a  pirty 
could  let  his  slaves  act  as  free  persons  for  years,  and  then,  through  caprice  or  ava¬ 
rice,  seize  them  and  sell  them  into  bondage.  It  is  one  bright  spot  on  the  slave- 
stained  escutcheon  of  my  native  State,  and  argues  a  better  change  of  feeling  than 
I  could  have  hoped  for. 

The  following  case  has  fallen  under  ouv  immediate  notice.  A  highly 
respectable  lawyer,  in  Maryland,  applied  to  the  Committee  for  funds  to 
carry  on  a  suit  to  the  higher  Courts  in  the  State  against  the  executor  of 
a  will  who,  contrary  to  its  provisions,  had  kept  a  family  in  slavery  for 
several  years,  with  the  children  who  had  been  born  since  the  death  of  the 
testator,  who  directed  that  these  parents  and  the  children  living  at  his 
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decease  should  be  free.  After  a  long  litigation  success  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  attorney,  who  had  devoted  considerable  time  and  money 
himself  before  he  made  his  application,  and  a  final  decree  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  setting  at  liberty  the  parties  so  long  unjustly  enslaved. 

In  the  Christian  Mirror ,  of  February  20th,  is  an  account  of  a  suit 
brought  by  eight  negroes  in  Virginia  for  their  liberty,  under  a  will,  in 
which  they  were  successful.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ! 

Slave-breeding  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and 
in  several  other  States.  “  By  this,”  may  many  of  the  chivalry  say,  “  we 
have  our  living.”  We  know  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  when  Minister  to 
England,  denied  it.  It  was  a  fact  too  humiliating  to  confess  there.  Mr. 
Clay  also,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  July  2 2d,  1850,  on  the  Com¬ 
promise  Bill,  peremptorily  denied  that  slaveholders  bi-ced  slaves  for  sale. 
In  our  last  Annual  Report,  page  108,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Meade,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  in  a  pamj  hlet  circulated  by  him,  had 
said : — 

Virginia  has  a  slave  population  of  near  half  a  million,  whose  value  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  Southern  demand. 

Both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Meade  are  native-born  Virginians.  Mr.  Meade 
is  now  one  of  the  Senators  of  that  Stats  in  Congress.  Is  he  not  a  cred¬ 
ible  witness  ? 

The  enormous  profits  of  the  cotton  planters  the  last  year  have 
greatly  increased  the  price  of  slaves,  given  unusual  activity  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  slave-trade,  and  of  course  excited  the  expectations  of  the  slave¬ 
breeding  States.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  slaveholders  always 
become  emboldened  to  put  forth  new  efforts  for  strengthening  and  ex¬ 
tending  slavery,  in  persecuting  free  people  of  color,  and  denouncing 
emancipationists.  Their  influence  is  then  paramount  in  Congress  and 
over  the  doughfaces  of  the  North:  When  cotton  advances  in  price,  eman¬ 
cipation  at  the  South  flags ;  and  both  Southern  and  Northern  apologists 
for  slavery,  at  such  times,  accuse  Abolitionists  of  putting  back  the  glori¬ 
ous  cause  of  emancipation.  When  cotton  falls,  emancipations  are  more 
frequent,  the  South  lessens  its  vituperation  of  Abolitionists,  and  it  is  then 
said  that  the  South  is  doing  all  in  its  power  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves.  It  is  at  such  times,  also,  that  the  colonization  scheme  is  at  flood 
tide. 

It  is  frequently  said,  not  only  by  slaveholders,  but  by  their  friends  and 
apologists  in  the  free  States,  that  slaves  are  contented.  The  numerous 
instances  of  slaves  fleeing  to  Canada  furnish  proof  to  the  contrary.  But 
the  horrors  of  slavery  are  evinced  by  the  voluntary  sufferings  of  fugitives 
rather  than  be  returned  to  slavery,  and  by  the  suicides  of  which  we  hear. 
A  young  man  who  was  a  fugitive  slave,  after  being  apprehended  in  this 
State  on  a  false  charge  of  grand  larceny  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  re- 
•enslavementrplead  guilty,  preferring  to  go  to  the  State  prison,  though 
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innocent,  rather  than  be  remanded  back  to  slaver}7.  In  the  Non- Slave, 
holder,  of  July,  1850,  we  find  the  follo4wing,  taken  from  a  Louisville 
paper : — 

We  learn  that  a  likely  negro  girl,  a  slave  of  a  passenger  on  the  steamer  Lafay¬ 
ette,  drowned  herself  by  jumping  overboard,  last  Wednesday  morning  She  was  a 
valuable  servant,  and  her  master  had  been  offered  §1,000  for  her.  She  had  been 
corrected  by  him  for  some  offense  or  other,  and  she  was  heard  to  declare  that  he 
should  never  slap  her  again.  When  the  boat  was  some  distance  above  Evansville, 
and  while  the  passengers  were  at  the  dinner  table,  she  jumped  into  the  river  from 
the  after-guard  and  was  drowned. 

Notwithstanding  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  slaves,  the  measures 
taken  by  a  portion  of  the  slaveholders  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  cruel 
system,  and  the  attempts  of  the  South  to  make  itself  independent  of 
the  North  by  building  up  factories,  and  drawing  supplies  directly  from 
foreign  countries,  (a  commendable  policy  so  far  as  it  may  call  out  the 
natural  resources  and  promote  the  industry  of  the  South,)  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  prevails  among  intelligent  and  considerate  Southern  men  that  the 
Union  is  bound  together  by  indissoluble  ties,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  divisions  is  reciprocal.  They  perceive  also  that  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  at  the  North  is  prevailing  and  increasing  in  strength;  they 
acknowledge  that  if  the  enterprise  is  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  it 
will  have  the  sympathy  of  increasing  numbers  at  the  South ;  they  know 
that  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  are  in  harmony  with  natural  causes 
to  bring  about  emancipation  at  no  distant  day  ;  and  they  will  rejoice  to  see 
it  hasten  on.* 

Such  men  lament,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  papers,  the  “  blight¬ 
ing  influence”  of  slavery  upon  the  morals,  economy,  and  true  welfare  of 
the  South;  so  did  John  Randolph,  when,  in  1803,  he  reported  against 
the  petition  of  Indiana  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  anti-slavery 
clause  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  because  slave  labor  was  demonstrably 
the  dearest  of  any.  Jefferson  saw  and  acknowledged  the  destroying  in¬ 
fluence  of  slavery  upon  men  and  children  in  his  day.  Other  sages  at  the 
South  have  at  various  times  reiterated  the  same  sentiments. 

Indications  not  to  be  mistaken  at  the  present  time  point  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  South.  The  action  of  the  disunionists 

*  Hotspurs  In  neither  the  State  nor  the  Church,  at  the  South,  are  any  index  of 
the  prevailing  sentiment  there  on  the  slavery  question.  They  may,  for  a  season, 
prevent  the  truth  from  reaching  the  minds  of  the  moderate  slaveholders,  and  the 
great  body  of  non-slaveholders,  as  certain  would-be  leaders  of  public  sentiment 
have  essayed  to  keep  the  churches  and  people  of  the  North  from  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  anti-slavery  question ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  the  people  will 
come  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
churches  at  the  North  are  nearer  right  on  the  question  than  the  ministry.  It  may 
be  so  at  the  South.  The  folio-wing  resolution,  adopted  last  year  by  the  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Union  Presbytery,  gives,  at  any  rate,  faint  hope  of  the  ministers  in  that 
region  embracing  very  speedily  the  truth  on  the  emancipation  topic : — 

"■Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Presbytery,  the  holding  of  slaves,  so  far 
from  being  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  nowhere  condemned  in  his  Holy  Word.” 
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and  perpetualists  lias  stimulated  it,  though  it  has  been  momentarily  re¬ 
pressed  by  their  audacity  and  violence.  Intelligent  Southerners  are  in¬ 
quiring  for  anti-slavery  publications.  They  are  anxious  to  obtain  authen¬ 
tic  information  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  emancipation,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  moderate  and  consistent  Abolitionists.  They  believe  that 
slavery  is  an  evil,  and  that  emancipation  in  some  form  would  be  a  great 
blessing.  Rev.  W.  C.  Duncan,  editor  of  the  New-Orleans  Baptist  Chron¬ 
icle ,  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  slavery  as  follows : — 

We  shall  rejoice  to  see  that  period  arrive  when  slavery  shall  no  longer  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  existence  at  the  South  at  the  present 
day  we  honestly  believe  to  be  a  check  upon  the  prosperity,  and  an  incubus  upon 
the  energies  of  the  Southern  people.  As  a  civil  institution,  then,  it  is,  we  admit, 
an  evil.  We  believe  its  prevalence  in  the  South  to  be  deleterious  both  in  a  moral 
and  social  point  of  view-,  and  a  barrier  to  the  free  progress  of  many  useful  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  free  dissemination  of  general  intelligence. 

Those  at  the  South  who  hate  the  anti-slavery  movements  at  the 
North  cannot  be  cajoled  by  the  cotton  merchants  and  ministers  in  the 
free  States  to  believe  that  abolition  is  subsiding.  They  read  and  judge 
for  themselves,  and  despise  the  efforts  of  men  who  aim  to  secure  then- 
custom  in  trade,  and  their  co-operation  in  literary  or  ecclesiastical  objects, 
by  misrepresenting  facts.  The  following  extract  in  proof  is  taken  from 
a  letter  of  Hon.  A.  Burt,  M.  C.,  of  South-Carolina : — 

Since  the  session  of  Congress  in  1843,  abolition  has  moved  forward  with  fearful 
and  unfaltering  strides,  and  with  a  courage  and  constancy  which  scarce  finds  a  par¬ 
allel  in  history.  .  .  .  But,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 
the  West  is  as  deeply  seated  and  infinitely  more  formidable  than  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  .  .  .  The  result  of  all  my  observation  and  experience  is  the  conviction 
that  the  North’s  hostility  to  the  South  is  this  day  more  ferocious,  more  universal, 
more  confident  of  its  strength,  and  more  assured  of  its  victim,  than  it  ever  was. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  New-Orleans  Courier  of  late 
date : — 

Startling  !  Abolition  Strength  in  the  City  of  New-Orleans  ! — In  conversing 
with  a  very  intelligent  citizen  of  the  Second  Municipality  yesterday,  and  who  has 
resided  in  this  city  for  many  years,  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  here  upon  the 
slavery  question,  we  were  altogether  amazed  and  confounded  to  hear  him  declare 
his  belief,  that  if  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Louisiana  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people  of  New-Orleans,  the  question  would  be  carried  by  a  two-third 
vote  !  Believing  ourselves  that  so  monstrous  a  proposal  could  not  command  a  five 
per  cent,  vote  out  of  the  w'hole  population,  we  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of 
our  friends,  and,  though  they  all  agreed  that  the  opiuion  expressed  was  extravagant 
and  excessive,  we  were  hardly  less  amazed  and  confounded  to  hear  them  admit,  as 
they  distinctly  did,  that  upon  such  an  issue  it  was  doubtful  upon  which  side  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  would  be  found !  We  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  gentlemen  referred  to  have  had  greater  opportunities  than  we  have 
to  come  to  a  safe  and  sound  conclusion  upon  such  a  matter;  but  the  solace  we 
derive  from  the  counter  opinions  which  have  always  been  ours  is  altogether  too 
precious  and  conservative  of  the  peace  and  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  to  be  parted 
with  and  surrendered,  but  upon  fuller  proofs ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  con¬ 
cede,  that  the  statements  made  to  us  by  persons  of  so  much  respectability  and 
worth  betoken  a  state  of  public  sentiment  here  of  the  weightiest  import,  and  of 
which  we  had  not  until  now  the  smallest  conception ! 
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We  were  pleased  to  see  in  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Chickens  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Slavery  is  a  loss  and  a  curse  both  to  master  and  slave,  but  more  particularly 
to  poor  whites  residing  in  slave  States. 

The  Committee  are  in  possession  of  numerous  facts  that  corroborate 
the  above  statements.  They  evince  that  while  there  exists  an  excitement 
at  the  South  against  anti-slavery  movements,  a  counter  state  of  feeling 
prevails  among  a  portion  of  the  people.  We  believe  that  this  feeling  is 
increasing.  The  violence  of  the  Perpetualists,  their  encroachments  on  the 
free  States,  their  wrath  and  enmity  towards  the  free  people  of  color,  and 
their  threats  of  disunion  in  order  to  induce  the  North  to  succumb,  dis¬ 
gust  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Southerners  themselves.  Were  they 
to  speak  out  their  sentiments,  a  tale  would  be  heard  that  would  astonish 
the  timid  and  time-serving  at  the  South,  and  confound  Northern  apolo¬ 
gists  of  slaveholders. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Northerners  of  various  professions,  who  visit 
the  South  on  business  or  pleasure,  often  speak,  after  their  return,  of  the 
happy  condition  of  the  slaves,  the  kindness  of  the  masters,  the  injurious 
effects  of  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  free  States,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  South  to  dissolve  the  Union  unless  Northern  fanatics  will  let 
them  alone.  But  such  persons  see  only  the  surface  of  things  at  the  South. 
There  are  those  who,  when  in  the  slave  States,  commune  with  people  of 
another  class,  look  deeper  into  the  question,  and  find  a  strong  feeling 
existing  in  many  minds  who  regard  with  anguish  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  live,  and  the  prospects  before  them.  Thousands 
at  the  South  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery, 
wish  God-speed  to  every  judicious  effort  at  the  North  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  color,  and  look  forward  with  devout  anticipation  to  the  day 
when  slavery  shall  come  to  a  peaceful  termination. 

The  whole  number  of  slaveholders  in  the  United  States  does  not  exceed, 
it  is  said,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  ;*  so  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  white  adults  of  the  South  are  non-slaveholders.  The  slavocracy 

*  Taking  the  actual  number  in  Kentucky  for  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  But 
to  this  number  should  be  added  a  few  hundreds  of  Northern  slaveholders.  Proba¬ 
bly  in  every  free  State  there  are  some  who  own  slaves  at  the  South.  We  do  not 
include  Southern  slaveholders  who  reside  at  the  North,  of  whom  there  are  a  few, 
but  native-born  citizens  of  the  free  States  who  own  slave  plantations.  How  many 
there  are  of  these  miscreants  we  have  no  means  of  computing.  A  writer  in  the 
Christian  Mirror,  printed  at  Portland,  says,  “We  have  those  in  Maine  who  are 
large  owners  of  slaves  at  the  South,  whose  slaves  are  under  task-masters.”  There 
are  members  of  churches  in  the  city  of  New-York  and  vicinity,  and  doubtless  in 
other  places  at  the  North,  who  own  slaves  at  the  South.  Northern  merchants  have 
owned  plantations  and  slaves  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  and  probably  do  still.  And 
numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  Northern  merchants,  members  of  churches  as 
well  as  others,  by  their  attorneys  or  other  agents,  seize  slaves  on  execution  for  debt, 
and  either  cause  them  to  be  bound  out  or  sold,  so  that  they  may  pocket  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Our  Northern  preachers  and  politicians,  who  say,  What  have  we  to  do  with 
slavery  here  ?  may,  in  the  above  facts,  find  an  answer  to  their  question. 
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rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  it  has  ruled  the  North  almost  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government.  But  some  even  of  the  slaveholders  are 
tired  of  the  system,  and  concur  with  the  friends  of  emancipation,  both  in 
the  slave  and  free  States,  respecting  the  evils  of  slavery  and  the  blessings 
of  freedom. 

A  Constitutional  Convention  has  recently  been  in  session  in  Virginia, 
and  it  has  been  occupied  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  Western  Virginia  has  been  considered  as  leaning  to  anti-slavery, 
and  Eastern  Virginia  as  one  of  the  most  pro-slavery  portions  of  the  Union. 
Western  Virginia  has  495,000  white  population  and  onfy  63,000  slaves, 
while  the  East  has  401,000  whites  and  413,000  slaves. 

A  contest  has  been  carried  on  between  these  sections  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  for  many  years.  That  part  of  the  State  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
with  about  four  ninths  of  the  free  population,  pays  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  taxes.  They  desire  that  one  half  of  the  representatives  should  be 
apportioned  in  the  ratio  of  the  voters,  and  the  other  half  in  that  of  taxation, 
which  would  give  the  preponderance  to  the  eastern  section.  The  West 
demand  that  the  representation  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  voters,  which 
would  give  the  supremacy  to  them.  The  old  Constitution  of  the  State 
limited  the  franchise  to  freeholders  owning  twenty-five  acres  of  improved, 
or  a  hundred  of  unimproved  land,  or  a  house  and  lot  in  town.  This 
was  afterwards  altered  by  making  the  owner  of  fifty  acres  of  unimproved 
land  a  voter.  The  Legislature  was  apportioned  so  as  to  give  the  East  nine¬ 
teen  Senators  and  the  West  only  thirteen ;  to  the  East  seventy-eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  and  to  the  West  fifty-six.  It  is  mainly  in  consequence 
of  this  inequality  that  the  Convention  was  called.  In  Western  Virginia 
the  proportion  between  the  white  and  slave -population  is  diminishing,  and 
free  labor  is  deemed  respectable.  In  point  of  general  intelligence  and 
freedom  of  thought,  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  superior  to  the  other, 
and  it  cannot  be  that  that  portion  of  the  State  will  long  consent  to  be 
ruled  by  the  aristocracy  of  Eastern  Virginia.* 

The  following  statement,  made  by  a  Baltimore  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune ,  illustrates,  says  a  writer,  an  influence  at  work  in  the  middle  slave 
States,  more  potential  than  abolition  lectures  or  incendiary  pamphleteer¬ 
ing,  to  effect  the  rapid  extinction  of  slavery  within  their  borders.  Slave¬ 
holders  cannot  afford  to  hold  property  long  which  has  to  be  insured  at 
such  premiums : — 

The  papers  from  Western  Virginia,  Western  Maryland,  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
counties,  teem  with  advertisements  of  rewards  for  runaway  slaves.  The  difficulty 
of  re-capturing  runaways  has  increased  the  amount  generally  offered  very  much, 
$300  and  $350  each  being  very  common.  I  am  informed  by  a  slave-catcher  and 
dealer  that  the  loss  of  slave  property  this  spring  and  summer  from  Maryland  and 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  learn  that  the  Basis  Question  will  probably  be 
settled  by  a  compromise ! — by  which  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature  will 
have  in  it  a  Western  majority  of  14,  while  the  upper  house  will  have  an  Eastern 
majority  of  10.  rlhis  will  give  the  western  part  of  the  State  a  majority  of  4  on 
joint  ballot. 
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Virginia  is  larger  than  at  any  former  period.  He  showed  me  a  list  of  advertise¬ 
ments  he  had  arranged  in  his  note  book  for  references,  offering  rewards  for  eighty- 
one,  amounting  to  about  $12,000.  The  total  value  of  this  number  would  be  fully 
$50,000.  A  snug  item  for  slave  owners  to  post  to  “  profit  and  loss  account” — a  great 
majority  of  them  never  being  recovered. 

The  population  statistics  of  the  United  States  furnish  still  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  that  slavery  must  cease,  in  consequence  of  natural  causes,  in  several 
States  that  are  now  resisting  the  discussion  of  principles  that  lead  to 
voluntary  emancipation,  and  abusing  those  who  advocate  them.  The 
following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  in 
1850,  compared  with  that  of  1840: — 


FREE  STATES. 

Free  population  in  1850, .  13,5  74, 797 

Do.  do.  1840, .  9,728,9*72 


Increase,  .  3,845,825 

Rate  of  increase,  39^  per  cent. 

SLAVE  STATES 

Free  population  in  1850, .  6,409,938 

Do.  do.  1840, .  4,848,150 


Increase,  .  1,561,788 

Rate  of  increase,  32f  per  cent. 

Slave  population  in  1850, .  3,075,234 

Do.  do.  1840, .  2,486,231 


Increase, . .  589,003 

Rate  of  increase,  23.6  per  cent. 


The  Southern  Press ,  the  pro-slavery  paper  established  the  last  year 
at  Washington,  as  the  organ  of  the  slaveholders,  speculates  upon  these 
general  results  as  demonstrating  that  the  aggregate  of  white  and  black 
population  in  the  South  will  equal  that  of  the  North  in  half  a  century, 
and  that  in  a  century  the  white  population  alone  of  the  South  will 
equal  the  total  population  of  the  North,  even  if  foreign  immigration 
were  now  to  cease.  Dr.  Bailey,  the  talented  editor  of  the  National  Era , 
has  shown  that  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on  very  improbable 
assumptions.  He  shows  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  non-slavehold¬ 
ing  States  is  26  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  slaveholding  24  per  cent. 
Chickering,  in  his  elaborate  work  published  in  1848,  estimated  the 
natural  increase  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  at  26.28 
per  cent,  for  ten  years.  The  estimate  of  the  Era  for  the  free  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  25  per  cent.,  so  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  North  is 
one  per  cent,  more  than  the  average,  that  of  the  South  one  per  cent.  less. 

His  calculations  on  this  point,  founded  on  the  censuses  of  1830  and 
1840,  make  the  difference  much  greater: — 

The  actual  increase  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States,  from  1830  to 
1840,  was,  as  just  stated,  8,658,428,  or  84.71  per  cent;  of  free  States,  2,686,546,  or 
39.06  per  cent.,  and  of  slave  States,  971,882,  or  26.54  per  cent.,  being  greater  than 
the  natural  increase,  averaging  through  the  United  States,  by  8.43,  12.78  and  26. 
per  cent,  respectively,  and  showing  a  great  difference  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  country.  This  difference  has  arisen  partly  from  the  greater  foreign  immigra 
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tion  into  the  free  States,  as  will  appear  on  reference  to  table  I,  the  amount  there 
being  as  4  to  1,  and  the  proportion  as  2  to  1  nearly  in  favor  of  the  free  States. 

The  whole  number  of  foreign  immigrants  registered  at  the  custom-houses 

of  the  United  States,  in  10  years  from  July  1,  1830,  to  June  30,  1840, 

was  .  579,370 

Add  50  per  cent,  on  account  of  omissions,  -  -  289,685 

Natural  increase  of  foreign  immigrants,  -  ...  19,650 

Total, .  888,705 

Of  whom  the  number  of  immigrants  that  entered  the  country  was — 

Free  States.  Slave  States. 

460,030  119,340 

Add  50  per  cent.,  -------  230,015  59,670 

Proportion  of  their  natural  increase,  -  -  -  15,602  4,048 

Total,  -  -  705,647  183,058 

After  deducting  705,647  from  2,686,546,  the  whole  increase  of  the  whites  in 
the  free  States,  we  have  remaining  1,980,899,  which  is  28.806303,  &c.,per  cent,  of 
6,876,620,  the  number  of  the  whites  in  1830.  This  is  a  rate  of  increase  of  2.52 
per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 

After  deducting  183,058  from  971,882,  the  whole  increase  of  the  whites  in  the 
slave  States,  we  have  788,824  for  the  amount  of  their  natural  increase,  which  is 
21.548105,  etc.,  per  cent,  of  3,660,758,  their  number  in  1830,  or  4.74  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  in  the  whole  country,  and  7.26  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  free  States. 
Besides,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  more  white  persons  emigrate  from  the  free 
to  the  slave  States,  than  from  the  slave  to  the  free  States. 

The  Era  thinks  the  difference  between  the  ratios  of  natural  increase  esti¬ 
mated  too  high  ;  but,  after  the  various  calculations  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  it  presumes  no  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  decided 
difference  in  favor  of  the  free  States.  That  it  is  not  greater  is  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  vast  new  territory  acquired  by  slavery  for  the  last  half 
century  has  delayed  to  a  great  extent  its  depressing  influence  on  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  older  States,  whose  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  its 
improvident  culture,  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  effects  upon  the  ratio  of 
natural  increase. 

The  Committee  have,  in  answer  to  applications  from  slave  States,  fur¬ 
nished  publications  *  and  contributed  aid  for  their  diffusion,  and  they  are 
in  regular  correspondence  with  Southern  gentlemen  animated  with  the 
same  feelings  as  themselves.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price  f 
of  England,  said :  — 

I  am  satisfied,  if  you  could  resolve  to  address  an  exhortation  to  those  young 
men,  [in  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,]  with  all  that  eloquence  of  which 
you  are  master,  that  its  influence  on  the  future  decision  of  this  important  question 
[slavery]  would  be  great,  perhaps  decisive. 

A  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  Progress  oj  the  Age ,  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  has  recently  been  issued  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
“  devoted  to  universal  Freedom,  Education,  and  Improvement.  It  is  an 

*  The  Society  during  the  past  year  have  issued  several  publications,  some  of 
which  have  hai  a  wi  le  circulation.  Large  editions  of  the  Liberty  Almanac 
were  published.  It  is  intended  to  continue  it  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  suggested 
to  the  friends  of  the  cause  that  there  is  scarcely  any  way  in  which  they  can  better 
promote  it  than  by  sending  their  orders  for  this  anti-slavery  manual  and  giving  it 
a  wide  circulation. 

|  Jefferson’s  Letters,  Vol.  I.,  p.  268. 
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emancipation  paper,  and  urges  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and 
“  the  emancipation  upon  the  soil,  after  a  fixed  day,  of  all  persons  born  in 
the  State.”  Mr.  Clay  is  visiting  different  parts  of  Kentucky  and  zealous¬ 
ly  advocating  the  cause  of  freedom,  according  to  his  peculiar  views. 
His  eloquence,  in  conjunction  with  the  new7  paper,  and  other  anti-slavery 
agencies  in  that  State,  will,  it  is  thought,  awaken  the  attention  of  the  people 
more  than  at  any  former  period. 

The  Free  Presbyterian  newspaper,  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  has  superseded  the 
Mercer  Luminary ,  and  is  conducted  with  new  zeal  and  ability.  Many 
other  anti-slavery  newspapers  continue,  with  increased  vigor  and  success, 
to  advocate  the  cause.  A  paper  in  the  German  language  has  recently 
been  started  in  the  city  of  New-York,  entitled  the  Working  Man's 
Gazette.  Several  papers,  of  large  circulation,  some  of  which  once 
opposed  the  anti-slavery  cause,  now  insert  a  great  deal  of  anti-slavery 
intelligence  and  argument,  and  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence. 

Were  anti-slavery  men  at  the  North  united  in  judiciously  promulgat¬ 
ing  and  diffusing  the  great  principles  for  the  dissemination  of  which  they 
originally  associated  themselves  together,  they  could  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  greatly  increase  and  strengthen  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
country  ;  make  it  almost  impossible  to  organize  opposition  at  the  North, 
and  even  do  much  to  render  it  odious  at  the  South.  This  want  of  unity 
wre  greatly  lament,  but  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  prevented  while  so  many 
questions  of  reform  are  intermixed  with  the  great  anti-slavery  enterprise. 
To  be  successful  in  the  great  work  of  delivering  this  nation  from  the  sin 
of  slavery,  those  engaged  in  it  must  unite  discretion  with  zeal,  and  be 
governed  in  all  they  say  and  do  by  the  principles  and  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Influential  men,  who  early  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  anti- 
slavery  enterprise,  have  attempted  to  justify  their  continued  opposition 
by  alleging  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  fanatical  and  infidel  views 
of  some  of  the  early  Abolitionists,  and  avowed  by  some  of  their  disci¬ 
ples.  As  if  fanaticism  or  even  infidelity,  on  the  part  of  individuals 
belonging  to  a  great  reformatory  association,  could  excuse  any  in  their 
refusal  to  co-operate  with  a  body  of  men  who  aim,  by  peaceable,  moral 
and  constitutional  measures,  to  deliver  the  country  from  its  greatest 
curse.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those,  be  they  Abolitionists  or  pro¬ 
slavery  men,  be  they  residents  of  the  North  or  of  the  South,  who  malign 
the  Church  or  ministry,  or  wTho  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  True  abolitionism  has  no 
affinity  with  infidelity  or  anarchy,  and  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  the 
errors  on  other  subjects,  of  any  who  embrace  its  doctrines.  It  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  refer  the  origin  of  such  errors,  among  professed 
Abolitionists,  so  far  as  they  exist,  to  the  conduct  of  those  who,  while 
professing  to  be  Christians  and  patriots,  have  stood  aloof  from  a  righteous 
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cause  that  claims  the  warm  and  continued  support  of  every  friend  of 
God  and  man.  Theologians  without  humanity,  politicians .  without 
honesty,  and  professing  Christians  with  hearts  of  adamant  on  the  subject 
of  caste  and  slavery,  may  take  to  themselves  a  large  share  of  the  sin  of 
increasing  infidelity  and  misrule  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  That  many  have  been  driven  into  skepticism  by  the  opposition 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  church-members  to  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
is  a  fact  not  more  true  than  sad.  And  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  serious 
reflection,  among  such  persons,  that  in  opposing  the  principles  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause  they  have  been  fighting  against  God. 

On  behalf  of  this  Society  we  claim  that  the  original  principles  of 
association  have  been  cherished  and  acted  out  by  it,  with  scrupulous 
fidelity ;  and  so  long  as  it  shall  exist  we  trust  that  all  its  members  will 
be  able  conscientiously  to  say  that  as  “  we  owe  it  to  the  oppressed,  to 
oppressors,  to  our  country,  to  the  world,  and  to  God,  to  do  all  that  is 
right  and  lawfully  in  our  power  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,”  we  will,  “  with  a  prayerful  reliance  on  Divine  aid,” 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  original  association,  maintain  its  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Sentiments,  and  aid  to  prosecute  the  work  in  a  manner  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  every  true  friend  to  his  country 
and  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  manifest  improvement,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  people  of  color, 
is  most  gratifying  to  their  friends.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  advance¬ 
ment  in  industrial  pursuits  and  moral  character,  will  the  day  hasten  that 
shall  witness  the  abolition  of  caste  and  slavery.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching,  wThen  facts  similar  to  those  w-e  now  place  on  record 
will  be  deemed  supreme]}'  ridiculous.  St.  Thomas  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  in  Philadelphia,  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
colored  people  of  that  city.  The  Episcopal  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  have,  for  years,  had  a  regulation,  wThich  prohibited  this 
church,  wThich  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  for  more 
than  fifty-five  years,  from  being  represented  by  delegates.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Minister,  Wardens,  and  Vestrymen,  petitioned  the  Conven¬ 
tion  to  repeal  the  regulation.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  a 
majority  of  whom  not  only  reported  adversely  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  but  affirmed  that  the  color,  physical  and  social  condition,  and 
education  of  the  petitioners  rendered  them  entirely  unfit  to  sit  in  deliber¬ 
ative  bodies ! 

The  Church  of  St.  Philip,  in  New-York,  is  not  allowed  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  delegate  in  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  that  State. 

The  “National  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,”*  in  convention  at 
Boston  last  year,  by  a  vote  of  74  yeas  to  6  nays,  decided,  that  “  the  admis- 

*  This  is  the  chief  and  controlling  body,  and  it  includes  all  the  Divisions  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 
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sion  of  negroes  into  the  Order  is  improper  and  illegal.”  They  advised  that 
the  “  blacks”  have  distinct  and  separate  organizations,  as  it  is  the  “  proper 
course,  as  well  for  the  blacks  as  the  whites.”  Among  those  who  voted  for 
this  arbitrary  and  disgraceful  resolution,  we  see  the  names  of  a  few  who 
have  ranked  themselves  as  Abolitionists,  aud  of  some  others  who  profess  to 
be  anti-slavery  in  their  views  and  feelings ;  but  we  are  assured  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  w'as  hasty,  and  they  deeply  regret  it.  It  is  said,  that  a  majority 
of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  yeas  are  ashamed  of  the  measure, 
but  instead  of  having  the  act  erased  from  their  journal,  think  that  it  is 
best  to  consider  it  null  and  void,  and  so  allow  it  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
We  hojte  they  will  summon  sufficient  manhood  publicly  to  reconsider  the 
shameful  deed.*  The  New-York  Evangelist,  remarking  upon  this  dis¬ 
graceful  act,  says : — 

We  hope  the  Order  will  be  shamed  out  of  its  pitiable  prejudice,  and  preserve 
the  manly  stand  it  has  once  taken  on  this  subject.  Most  people  will  think  that  such 
delicate  fastidiousness  of  taste  hardly  becomes  an  Order  originally  composed  of  re¬ 
formed  drunkards.  Many  of  them,  noble  combatants  though  they  be,  are  quite  too 
recently*  from  the  gutters  to  make  a  sneer  at  colored  people  look  well  on  their 
faces.  If  their  reform  is  but  skin-deep,  they  ought  to  begin  anew  ;  and  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  many  of  the  Sons  will  not  be  contented  with  such  a  shallow  species. 

We  perceive,  in  the  New-  York  Tribune  of  September  7 th,  an  account  of 
a  light  colored  woman  being  repelled  by  the  conductor  of  a  Harlem 
railroad  car,  and  have  read  with  high  gratification  the  noble  remarks  of 
the  editor  of  that  paper  with  reference  to  the  outrage.  A  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  in  Ohio,  being  offended  that  a  colored  child  should  attend  the 
same  school  with  his  own  children,  sent  a  written  order  to  the  trustees  to 
turn  the  boy  out.  When  told  that  he  must  go,  he  cried,  “  My  God !  will 
they  turn  me  out  of  school ;  will  they  force  me  into  ignorance  ?” 

Although  such  treatment  of  respectable  colored  persons  is  not  unfre 
quen t  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
that  every  year  bears  witness  to  the  increased  kindness  of  the  white  to 
the  colored  population.  Some  months  since,  a  petition,  signed  by  twenty- 
five  persons  of  color,  was  presented  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Ohio,  praying  for  equal  political  privileges.  A  Mr.  Roll  objected  to  its 
reception,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  resulted  in  a  vote  of 
76  to  26  in  favor  of  its  reception.-}-  The  Michigan  State  Convention  have 
adopted  a  clause,  enfranchising  Indians  and  their  descendants,  and  de- 

*  The  Worthy  Chaplains  of  the  National  Division  are,  Rev.  Messrs.  Stone,  of 
Boston,  and  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They,  of  course,  must  feel  grieved  at 
such  an  act,  and  desire  its  formal  repeal. 

f  We  have  received  from  an  eminent  citizen  of  Ohio  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract :  “  No  written  report  was  made  by  the  Committee,  I  think.  If 
the  Convention  had  intended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  people,  it  would 
have  defeated  the  Constitution.  The  prejudice  against  it  is,  however,  giving  way, 
and  will  continue  to  give  way  as  the  dark  colored  race  continue  to  improve.  I 
should  have  voted  for  giving  them  equal  privileges  in  this  and  in  all  other  things,  for 
I  can  select  from  the  white  population  more  men  who  are  incapable,  than  1  can 
of  blacks  in  this  State.” 
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cided  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  extending  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  to  the  African  race.* 

It  will  be  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  the  colored  race  labor  by  precept 
and  example  to  abolish  unjust  distinctions  in  society,  unless  they  seek  to 
elevate  themselves,  and  show  by  their  industry,  frugality,  temperance  and 
moral  deportment,  that  they  are  worthy  of  any  position  which  their  white 
fellow-citizens  enjoy.  The  intelligent  of  their  number  have  long  seen; 
and  are  inculcating  this  truth  among  the  masses,  while  they  are  them¬ 
selves  setting  a  praiseworthy  example  of  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 
An  American  League  of  colored  seamen  was  formed  in  New-York  last 
year  for  mntual  benefit,  which  we  hope  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 
The  colored  population  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  1850,  was  1,000.  They 
owned  upwards  of  $30,000  of  real  estate,  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  upwards  of  160  houses  on  leased  lots.  There  are  not 
more  than  a  hundred,  over  ten  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

.  In  the  recent  Convention  of  citizens  of  color,  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  John  Jay  Zuille  presented  highly  interesting  statistics  respect¬ 
ing  the  education  of  children.  It  appears  that  the  educational  interests 
of  the  colored  children  are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Public-School 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  among  Colored 
Children,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  such  other  institutions  as  may 
give  free  education  to  children,  including  the  Asylum  for  Colored  Or¬ 
phans.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  school  last  year  was  3,3  9 8> 
being  one  eighth  of  the  whole  colored  population  of  the  city.  “  The 
schools  are  open  to  all — free  as  the  air  we  breathe.” 

We  find  in  the  Tribune  of  April  16th  the  following : — 

There  is  now  open  in  Philadelphia,  an  exhibition  of  the  colored  mechanics,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  for  the  first  effort  exceeds  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  all.  On  visiting  the  place  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  work  exhibited  there,  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  mechanic.  The 
portrait  paintings  of  Vidal  of  your  city,  and  Wilson  of  this,  are  very  creditable. 
The  marine  paintings  by  Bowser  are  excellent.  Dutere,  an  undertaker,  has  some 
fine  work  in  his  line.  Dr.  Rock  has  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  artifi¬ 
cial  teeth  that  we  ever  beheld,  and  his  recommendations  as  to  character  and  science 
we  have  never  seen  equalled.  There  is  an  invention  by  Roberts  for  replacing  cars 
on  the  track  when  thrown  off,  which  is  quite  ingenious.  There  are  many  creditable 
things,  such  as  sofas,  spring  bedsteads,  fancy  tables,  bonnets,  embroidery,  stoves, 
stereotype  plates,  stone  ware,  saddles,  <fcc.  For  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  reflects  credit  on  the  colored  people. 

In  the  Tribune ,  of  March  4th,  is  an  account  of  a  concert  by  colored 
people,  interspersed  with  an  address  and  recitations,  “  of  an  order  not 
excelled  very  recently  by  any  class  of  the  community.” 

In  the  National  Era ,  of  April  24th,  is  an  able  article,  by  the  editor, 

*  In  the  Friend  of  India  is  an  article,  intended  to  display  the  evils  of  caste, 
and  headed,  “  The  Days  of  Caste  Numbered.”  It  has  been  among  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  and  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  this  Society 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  efforts  made  by  American  missionaries  to  abolish  caste 
among  persons  converted  to  Christianity  by  their  instrumentality. 
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on  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  the  progress 
among  the  free  people  of  color,  and  proving  that  the  present  generation 
of  slaves  is  much  superior  to  the  preceding,  as  that  was  to  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  imported  Africans.  Among  the  free  people  of  color, 
the  number  of  property-holders  has  greatly  multiplied.  They  have  more 
schools,  more  churches,  more  benevolent  associations,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact,  that  never  had  any  people  to  struggle  against  such  obstacles.  The 
editor  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the 
masses,  and  the  removal  of  disabilities  which  impair  their  self-respect  and 
weaken  their  energies,  and  says :  “  As  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
thrust  out  of  our  borders,  we  should  attach  them  to  the  country  by  deal¬ 
ing  justly  with  them,  and  seeking  their  improvement.  ‘  Here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  justice  is  wisdom  ;  oppression  a  blunder,  as  well  as  crime.’  ” 

The  Constitutions  of  the  free  States  invariably  treat  colored  people  as 
citizens.*  In  five  of  the  New-England  States  they  are  entitled  to  vote.f 
In  several  States  their  children  mix  in  the  same  schools  on  equal  terms 
with  white  children.  Educated  colored  men  are  found  in  the  professions 
of  law,  medicine  and  theology.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that,  with  the  same 
advantages,  the  people  of  color  cannot  equal  the  whites  in  literary,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that  they  will  not  make  as  useful  and 
well-behaved  members  of  the  community.  Away,  then,  with  the  absurd 
notions  of  caste,  and  the  prejudices  against  color,  of  which  semi-civilized 
nations,  and  even  heathen,  are  becoming  utterly  ashamed. 

During  the  last  year  the  Committee  sent  an  agent  to  New-Mexico 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of.  things,  see  what  could  be  done  to  advance  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  Freedom  in  that 
territory.  He  is  still  there,  and  has  communicated  valuable  information, 
while  he  is  prosecuting  his  agency  with  discretion  and  ability.  It  was 
made  part  of  his  duty  to  circulate  an  address  in  English  and  Spanish, 
showing  the  unprofitableness  of  slave  labor,  and  such  other  publications 
as  would  be  useful  to  the  mixed  population  of  that  incipient  State. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  New- 
Mexico  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  for  ever  by  Congress.  One  of 
them,  Hugh  N.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  was  elected  a  delegate  to  that  body, 
strongly  recommended  the  interdiction  of  slavery,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
was  refused  a  seat  on  that  account.  Congress,  instead  of  extending  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  over  the  new  Territory,  left  it  to  the  people  to  decide, 
when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  the  formation  of  a  State  government, 
whether  slavery  shall  be  established  or  not.  Nothing  contributed  more 
powerfully  to  this  result  than  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  law  of  nature — the  law  of  physical  geography — the  law  of  the 

*The  law  of  Virginia,  of  December  3d,  -1792,  recognizes  people  of  color  as  citi¬ 
zens.  The  original  law,  passed  in  1779,  contained  a  distinction  of  color,  but  the 
words  “white  persons,”  were  stricken  out  in  1792. 

f  Connecticut  is  the  exception. 
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foundation  of  tbe  earth,”  excluded  slavery  from  the  new  Territories*  This 
declaration  was  made  in  the  face  of  notorious  facts  to  the  contrary.  While 
the  Northern  Senator  was  using  his  influence  against  the  prohibition  of 
slavery,  a  Southern  Senator  frankly  avowed  the  truth.  Senator  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  acknowledged  that  the  valley  of  the  Gila  is  rich  in  gold,  and 
that  slaves  will  'probably  be  taken  there  if  not  prohibited  by  Congress. 

Energetic  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  slavery  into  New- 
Mexico.  The  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Mexican  part  of  the  population 
are  aroused  by  the  assurance  of  those  in  favor  of  the  measure  that  if 
negro  slavery  is  excluded  their  system  of  peonagef  will  be  prohibited ; 
and  persons  from  slave  States  are  moving  into  the  Territory,  with  their 
domestic  “servants,”  to  familiarize  the  people  to  slave  labor.  It  behooves 
all  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  free  States,  in  their  correspondence,  by 
encouragement  of  the  emigration  of  friends  of  freedom,  and  other  mea¬ 
sures,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  new 
Territory.  The  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  should  be  fixed  on 
New-Mexico  with  ceaseless  vigilance,  lest  the  enemy  take  advantage  of  their 
supineness  and  plant  slavery  in  that  extensive  country  so  firmly  that  it 
will  not  soon  be  eradicated.  Politicians  pretend  that  the  “  laws  of  nature  ’ 
prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  of  New-Mexico  and 
Utah,  but  the  cupidity  and  despotism  of  man  triumphs  over  these  laws. 
From  evidence  in  our  possession  we  know  that  plans  are  laid  and  schemes 
are  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  New-Mexico,  and  that  unless 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  is  loud  and  determined  against 
its  extension,  it  will  find  a  foot-hold  there  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  all  who  take  his  opinions  or  the  opinions  of  any  aspiring 
politician  for  facts. | 

In  Utah  attempts  will  be  made,  also,  to  introduce  slavery.  The  Fron¬ 
tier  Guardian ,  a  Mormon  paper,  says  : — 

We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  define  our  position  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
slavery.  There  are  several  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  from  the  Southern 
States,  who  have  their  slaves  with  them.  There  is  no  law  in  Utah  to  authorize 
slavery,  neither  any  to  prohibit  it.  If  the  slave  is  disposed  to  leave  his  master,  no 
power  exists  here,  either  legal  or  moral,  that  will  prevent  him.  But  if  the  slave 
chooses  to  remain  with  his  master,  none  are  allowed  to  interfere  between  the  mas- 


*  It  is  impossib’e  to  restrain  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Webster,  or  to 
refrain  from  charging  upon  him  more  than  upon  any  other  person  the  triumphs 
achieved  by  the  Slave  Power.  There  was  a  juncture  when  he  might  by  his  personal 
influence  have  arrested  the  iniquitous  measures  for  giving  slavery  a  chance  of  exten¬ 
sion  over  the  new  Territories,  checked  the  arrogance  of  the  slaveholders  in  Congress, 
and  given  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Instead  of  this — at  the 
exigency,  when  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  him,  and  in  full  recollection  of  his 
former  declarations  on  the  side  of  freedom — he  astonidicd  the  nation  by  giving  in 
his  adherence  to  the  Slave  Power ! 

\  This  is  a  species  of  slavery  resulting  from  debt,  and  is  bottomed  upon  contract. 

\  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Buffalo,  since  the  above  was  written, 
said  :  “Those  who  have  types  at  command,  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  their 
opinions;  but  I  doubt  their  right  to  express  opinions  as  facts.”  So,  then,  none  but 
politicians  have  a  right  to  express  opinions  as  facts ! 
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ter  and  the  slave.  All  the  slaves  that  are  here  appear  to  be  perfectly  contented 
and  satisfied.  When  a  man  in  the  Southern  States  embraces  our  faith,  and  is  the 
owner  of  slaves,  the  Church  says  to  him:  If  j'our  slaves  wish  to  remain  wiili  you, 
and  to  go  with  you,  put  them  not  away ;  but  if  they  choose  to  leave  you,  or  are  not 
satisfied  to  remain  with  you,  it  is  for  you  to  sell  them,  or  to  let  ihem  go  free,  as 
your  own  conscience  may  direct  you.  The  Church  on  this  point  assumes  not  the 
responsibility  to  direct.  The  laws  of  the  laud  recognize  slavery;  we  do  not  wish 
to  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  If  there  is  sin  in  selling  a  slave,  let  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  sells  him  bear  that  sin,  and  not  the  Church.  Wisdom  and  prudence  dictate 
to  us  this  position,  and  we  trust  that  our  position  will  henceforth  be  understood.” 

We  trust  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory,  and  the  emigrants  to  it, 
will  emulate  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  California,  and  not  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  rue  the  day  when  they  allowed  slavery,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  obtain  a  foot-hold  in  that  region,  destined,  with  free  labor,  to  be  an 
important  and  flourishing  State  in  the  Union. 

California  took  a  noble  stand  for  Freedom.  Slavery  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  there  better  than  in  New-Mexico  or  Utah,  but  the  people,  many 
of  them  emigrants  from  slave  States,  knew  that  its  introduction,  though 
it  might  result  in  temporary  profit,  would  blast  the  brilliant  prospects  of 
the  new  State,  and  therefore  unanimously  forbade  it.  The  stand  taken 
at  the  North,  which  induced  slaveholders  to  believe  that  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  would  be  extended  over  all  the  new  Territories,  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  attempt  to  prohibit  free  people  of  color  from  inhabiting  Cal¬ 
ifornia  failed  in  the  Convention  for  forming  the  Constitution  by  a  large 
majority  ;  and  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  passed  by  the  vote  of  every 
member.  The  Bill  for  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  with 
the  Constitution  she  had  framed,  and  the  boundaries  she  had  defined, 
after  strong  opposition  passed  the  Senate,  34  yeas  to  16  nays,  the  House, 
150  yeas  to  57  nays,  and  was  signed  by  the  President  September  10th, 
1850. 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  Jamaica  in  raising  cotton.  A  field  of 
ten  acres  was  planted,  and  produced  630  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  average 
crop  in  our  Southern  States  is  300  lbs.  Mr.  Blagrove  has  planted  thirty 
acres.  He  is  a  resident  proprietor,  with  means,  and  his  example,  says 
the  Kingston  Morning  Journal ,  will  be  followed.  This  plant,  as  is  well 
known,  grows  spontaneously  in  Africa,  and  we  have  heard  that  a  cargo 
of  cotton  was  shipped  not  long  ago  from  Africa  to  England.* 

The  manufacture  of  flax-cotton  has  been  successfully  tested  both  at 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  and  the  attention  of  the  commercial  as  well  as 
the  philanthropic  wrorld  is  now  anxiously  directed  to  this  subject.  The 
prospect  is,  that  the  use  of  flax  with  cotton  will  materially  lessen  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  latter,  and  of  course  render  slaves  and  slave  labor  less 
valuable.  Should  the  anticipations  of  the  parties  concerned  be  realized, 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  be  hastened.  The  Chevalier  Claussen 

*  Our  esteemed  fellow-countrymen,  Messrs.  Pennington  and  Garnett,  are  now  in 
Great  Britain,  lecturing  for  the  Free  Produce  Associations  of  that  country.  This  is 
a  subject  that  interests  considerable  numbers  of  persons  in  this  country  also. 
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has  visited  Manchester  to  make  trial  of  his  patent  process  for  spinning 
flax-cotton.  The  experiments  were  said  to  he  highly  satisfactory.  One  of 
our  newspapers  states  : — 

Their  complete  success  would  produce  a  tremendous  change  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Flax  is  raised  in  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Flanders,  Holland,  Egypt,  New- 
Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  in  all  the  free  States  of  the  Uuion,  whtf  have  it  in  their 
power,  if  the  new  experiment  succeeds  agreeably  to  present  expectation,  to  strike 
a  blow  at  slavery  that  must  result  in  its  overthrow.  The  best  soil  in  the  world  for 
the  production  of  flax  is  that  of  the  middle  and  western  part  of  this  continent.  Over 
ten  hundred  thousand  cwt.  are  annually  used  in  Great  Britain  now,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  linen,  and  the  various  mixtures  of  linen  and  wool ;  but  if  the  flax  fibre 
could  be  furnished,  as  Claussen  states,  at  four  pence  sterling  per  pound,  and  spun 
by  cotten  and  woollen  machines,  the  consumption  of  it  would  be  prodigiously  ex¬ 
tended.  It  would  supplant  cotton  in  many  of  its  most  common  uses,  and  hi  that 
way  work  a  great  revolution. 

Mr.  Elijah  Slack,  of  Renfrew,  Scotland,  has  invented  a  machine  by 
which  the  coarsest  hemp,  old  bagging,  jute,  <fcc.,  are  converted  into  the 
finest  flax  and  flax-cotton.  It  is  said  that  his  invention  has  priority  to 
that  of  Claussen.  According  to  the  Glasgow  Saturday  Post ,  the  inven¬ 
tion,  when  fully  developed,  is  calculated  to  effect  a  surprising  revolution 
in  spinning  and  weaving  manufactures.  It  is  understood  from  practical 
parties  that  the  experiments  thus  far  are  most  satisfactory  and  conclu¬ 
sive.  Our  own  countrymen  do  not  intend  to  be  outdone  in  this  new 
enterprise.  The  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal  states  that  he  has 
received  from  Dr.  0.  S.  Leavitt  a  beautiful  specimen  of  flax-cotton  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  common  coarse  flax,  such  as  is  grown  in  Kentucky  for 
seed.  Dr.  Leavitt  states  that  it  can  be  produced  from  unrotted  flax,  as 
cheap  as  cotton,  and  will  run  to  fine  numbers.  He  has  been  for  several 
years  engaged  in  making  experiments  on  hemp,  and  boasts  of  being  in 
possession  of  important  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which  is  not  known 
to  Claussen.  We  join  with  tens  of  thousands  in  saying,  “  Speed  the 
Flax-cotton  Loom !  ” 

During  the  visit  of  our  countrymen  and  friends,  Messrs.  Pennington 
and  Garnett,*  to  Germany,  the  past  year,  meetings  were  held  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  a  German  Anti-Slavery  Society  .was  formed  at 
Frankfort.  In  1848  a  few  individuals  in  that  ancient  town,  desirous  of 
co-operating  in  the  suppression  of  slavery,  projected  an  association  having 
this  for  its  object ;  but  owing  to  political  troubles,  the  matter  was  post¬ 
poned.  The  assembling  of  the  Peace  Congress  there  rekindled  their 
zeal.  Mr.  Heyden,  the  first  Civic  Magistrate  of  Frankfort,  a  gentleman 
well  known  for  his  philantrophy,  and  Dr.  Carove,  of  Heildelberg,  a  cor- 

*  These  gentlemen  are  now  in  Great  Britain,  laboring  zealously  and  efficiently 
to  promote  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Mr.  Garnett  is  lecturing  in  behalf  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  in  England  on  Free  Produce.  Dr.  Pennington  has  lectured  on  that  and  other 
Bubjects.  Within  a  few  days  we  have  seen  his  deed  of  emancipation.  He  escaped 
from  slavery  twenty  years  since.  Whether  living  or  dead,  his  former  n  aster  and 
his  heirs  did  not  know.  The  administrator  was  therefore  glad  to  receive  8150  for 
his  emancipation  ;  a  cheap  price  for  liberating  an  American  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
slavery ! 
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responding  member  of  this  Committee,  and  author  of  the  eloquent 
address  to  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States,  published  a  few  years 
since  by  our  Society,  were  conspicuous  on  the  occasion.  Rev.  Louis 
Bonnet,  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Association,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bourgignon,  Secretary.  A  Committee  was  also 
formed  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  the  disuse  of  produce  cultivated  by 
slave  labor. 

Our  brethren  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  have 
pursued  their  arduous  labors  with  untiring  industry.  Their  excellent 
periodical,  the  Reporter ,  furnishes  ample  evidence  that  their  watchfulness 
over  the  whole  anti-slavery  field  is  unceasing  and  vigilant,  that  they  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  on  their  Government,  and,  in  various  important 
respects,  uphold  the  anti-slavery  cause  throughout  the  world.  Two  of 
their  number,  Messrs.  John  Candler  and  G.  W.  Alexander,  of  England, 
visited  this  city  on  their  return  from  an  excursion  to  the  West  India 
colonies,  to  observe  the  workings  of  emancipation,  and  to  ascertain  the 
present  condition  of  the  people.  An  interesting  account  of  their  journey 
has  been  published  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 
The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  it. 

ENGLISH  COLONIES. 

Of  Barbadoes  they  say:  “We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  physical 
condition  of  the  Barbadian  peasantry,  though  far  from  being  prosperous, 
presents  an  immense  gain  as  compared  with  the  days  of  slavery,  and  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  freedom.”  Of  St.  Vincent 
they  remark :  “  The  laborers  are  said  to  be  never  idle.  They  are  exem¬ 
plary  in  their  attendance  on  public  worship,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  their  moral  condition  is  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  other  British 
colony.”  Respecting  Antigua,*  it  is  said :  “  We  expected,  morally 
speaking,  more  of  Antigua  than  of  the  other  colonies,  and  found  a  greater 
advance  in  this  respect  than  in  most  of  them.  .  .  .  The  people  have 
proved  themselves  good  subjects,  and  they  continue  to  exhibit  the  pleas¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  an  improved  and  improving  community.”  St.  Kitts  is  suf¬ 
fering  on  account  of  lowness  of  wages,  and  the  unwillingness  of  planters  to 
sell  small  portions  of  ground  ;  and  “  the  moral  state  of  the  laborers  is,  we 
fear,  but  little  better  than  their  physical  and  social  condition.  Of  Ja¬ 
maica  it  is  said :  “  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  coffee  now  exported  from 
Jamaica  is  said  to  be  rained  by  the  common  people.  .  .  .  Our  progress 
through  the  country  tended  to  convince  us,  that  although  much  depres- 

*  Mr.  Alexander  stated  that  at  a  dinner  at  which  he  was  present,  a  colored  man 
sat  opposite  the  Governor  who  is  a  puisne  judge  and  has  the  title  of  “  Honorable 
also  that  many  born  slaves  have  risen  t  >  high  stations  from  the  force  of  talent 
alone.  And  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Antigua,  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  offenses  committed  are  of  a  light  character ;  that  he  knows  of  no 
peasantry  whose  condition  of  life  is  on  the  whole  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  those 
around  him. 
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sion  existed,  and  all  classes  shared  in  the  suffering,  the  distress  was  far 
from  being  so  deep  and  general  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
planters  justly  attribute  their  losses  and  difficulties  chiefly  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  late  imperial  Sugar  Act.  We  find  the  free  laborers  of  the 
British  West  Indies  in  a  state  of  comfort  that  might  compare  favorably 
with  the  working  classes  of  our  own  country.  ...  It  is  also  no  small 
proof  of  industry  that  the  peasantry  have  been  able  to  buy  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  freeholds.”* 

We  regret  that  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Candler  did  not  procure  and 
publish  the  testimony  of  some  hundreds  of  intelligent  persons,  in  different 
professions  and  conditions  in  life,  at  the  various  islands,  as  to  the  workings 
of  emancipation  in  an  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  point  of  view ;  the 
reasons  why  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  these  respects  is  not  as 
favorable  as  was  anticipated ;  and  the  opinions  now  held  by  influential  per¬ 
sons  in  these  lands,  as  to  the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  adverse  circumstances,  from  the  liberation  of  the  black  and  colored 
population.  Such  testimony,  accompanied  by  statements  of  facts,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  small  pamphlet,  and  widely  circulated,  would  be  of  very  great 
service.  It  would  cheer  the  friends  of  the  negro  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  universal  emancipation,  and  have  a  tendency  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
the  enemies  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  who  continually  point  to  what  they 
consider  the  injurious  results  of  emancipation  in. the  West  Indies,  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  freedom  has  been  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  islands. 
We  hope  such  testimony  will  be  collected,  and  given  to  the  world. 

It  is,  we  think,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  philanthropic  people  of 
Great  Britain  did  not,  at  an  early  day,  send  to  the  colonies  well  qualified 
persons,  to  introduce  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  aid  the  emancipated  in  commencing  the  new  life  opened  to  them 
by  the  noble  and  munificent  acts  of  their  Government.  What  an  immense 
advantage,  for  example,  would  the  agricultural  implements  and  skill  of  an 
English  farmer  be  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Jamaica !  What  benefit 
might  they  have  derived  from  the  example,  instruction,' and  assistance  of 
a  few  practical  men  sent  out  to  teach  them  the  best  modes  of  securing 
sufficient  quantities  of  land,  cultivating  it  advantageously,  disposing  of  the 
produce  to  the  best  advantage,  &c.  The  emancipated  needed  advice  and 
assistance  from  those  who  had  their  welfare  at  heart,  and  who  had  the 
ability  and  means  to  aid  them  in  their  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  not  too 

*  We  have  received  letters  from  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Barbadoes 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  recent  date,  giving  valuable  intelligence  respecting  the 
island,  and  stating  explicitly  that  “  emancipation  is  not  a  failure  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  especially  in  this  island,  but  rather  a  boon  of  incalculable  worth,  as  well 
to  the  planter  as  to  the  laborer.”  Mr.  Jones  also  furnishes  copies  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  and  at  a  public  meeting,  with  reference 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  which  seems  to  have  filled  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  with  astonishment. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May,  1850,  gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  produce  from  Bermuda. 
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late  to  commence  this  labor  of  love  for  the  thousands  who  have  their  lib 
erty,  but  not  the  knowledge  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  soil  is 
unsurpassed  in  fertility,  but  mucli  of  it  lies  waste ;  and  the  portion  that  is 
cultivated  yields  but  a  comparatively  scanty  supply,  owing  to  the  miserable 
mode  by  which  the  negroes  have  been  taught  to  cultivate  it.  One  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  at  Jamaica,  with  suitable  means,  stock,  and  implements,  on  a 
farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  with  laborers  who  should  be  paid  adequate 
wages,  might,  at  the  present  time,  be  of  unspeakable  service  to  the  whole 
island.  His  success  would  attract  other  farmers,  stimulate  the  well- 
directed  industry  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  hold  out  -inducements  for 
colored  laborers  in  this  country  to  go  to  Jamaica.  We  respectfully  com¬ 
mend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  British  philanthropists,  now  that  ap¬ 
peals  are  made  to  the  colored  people  of  this  country  to  emigrate  to 
Jamaica. 

THE  FRENCH  COLONIES. 

At  Martinique  “  the  Mayor”  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the 
good  conduct  of  the  people,  and  his  astonishment  and  delight  at  the  result 
of  emancipation  :  “  C'cst  inagnifique  ;  c'est  superbc  /”  At  Gcadaloupe 
“  a  good  system  of  secular  education  prevails  in  the  large  towns,  to  which 
the  poor  of  all  classes  and  of  every  color  resort.  .  .  .  White,  brown 
and  black  children  sit  together  on  the  same  forms  without  distinction,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  able  teachers.”*  At  Dominica  the  travellers  learned 
that  “  the  laboring  population  is  quite  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  colony.” 
...  In  the  northeast  of  the  island,  where  the  principal  sugar  estates 
are  situated,  the  common  people  are  said  to  make  a  good  living,  and  to 
lay  by  money .f 

THE  DANISH  COLONIES. 

Santa  Cruz  is  not  yet  fully  the  abode  of  liberty,  but  we  trust  that  it 
soon  will  be.  The  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slave  population,  dated 
3d  July,  1848,  which  bestowed  unconditional  freedom  on  the  slave,  has 
since  been  repealed.  .  .  .  We  are  confident  that  their  condition 
(that  of  the  peasantry)  is  greatly  improved  since  a  partial  emancipation 
has  been  conferred  upon  them. 

Respecting  St.  Thomas  it  is  said,  that 

The  slaves  who  lived  in  the  town  were  made  unconditionally  free  ;  but  the  slaves 

*  M.  Perrinon,  Member  of  the  French  Assembly  from  Guadaloupe,  said,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  facts,  that  the  negro  population  had  greatly  improved  in  moral¬ 
ity  since  emancipation,  and  that  marriages  had  increased  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner. 

\  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Provisional  Government  of  France  decreed  the 
complete  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  West  Indies ;  and  also,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  any  Frenchman,  persisting  in  holding  slaves  in  any  part  of 
the  world ,  should  be  denationalized.  Not  long  since  a  proposition  was  introduced 
into  the  National  Assembly,  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  last  provision  to  ten 
years,  and  it  passed,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  by  a  large  vote — the  Republicans  voting 
against  the  extension. 
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■who  live  on  the  estates  in  the  country,  2,000  in  number,  are  little  bettered  in  their 
condition.  St.  Johns  contains  only  2,450  inhabitants.  The  estates  are  good  and 
productive. 

We  have  received  communications  from  Jamaica,  giving  ample  accounts 
of  the  island,  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  the  colored  population  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  earnest  solicitations  that  they  may  be 
influenced  to  emigrate  thither.  This  information  has  been  arranged  for 
publication  by  an  intelligent  friend,  and  will  soon  be  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  so  that  those  for  whom  it  was  immediately  intended  will  form  their 
own  opinion  as  to  the  advisedness  of  adventuring  to  Jamaica.  Meantime 
wre  fully  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter ,  when  he  says  : — 

No  scheme  will,  or  ought  to  be  successful,  which  does  not  provide  perfect  libert- 
of  action  to  the  emigrants,  in  the  selection  of  their  employers  and  employments,  per 
feet  right  of  locomotion,  to  go  whithersoever  their  necessities  or  their  inclination 
may  direct,  and  all  the  privileges  and  protection  which  British  subjects  can  claim 
from  the  Government.  We  counsel  our  colored  friends  in  the  United  States  not  to 
be  led  astray  upon  these  points,  and  to  listen  to  none  but  their  friends,  when  propo¬ 
sals  to  emigrate  are  presented  to  them.  They  cannot  be  too  cautious  how  they 
commit  themselves. 

The  friends  of  freedom  in  Canada  have  recently  adopted  wise  and  en¬ 
ergetic  measures  iu  aid  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  throughout  the  world. 
The  “  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  Canada”  has  been  formed  at  Toronto,  and 
likewise  a  “Ladies’  Association.”  The  labors  of  these  societies  will  be 
directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  relief  of  the  large  numbers  of  fugitive 
slaves  from  this  country,  who  have  been  driven  away  by  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill ;  and  afterwards  to  such  general  objects  as  they  can  appropri¬ 
ately  attend  to,  in  connection  with  the  emancipationists  of  this  and  other 
lands.  We  are  favored  to-day  with  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  the  esteemed  President  of  the  Canada  Society,  and  most 
cordially  welcome  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  the  noble  field  of  philanthropy 
upon  wThich  they  have  entered.  The  thanks  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  humanity  are  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  for  the  hospitable 
and  generous  aid  so  freely  proffered  by  them  to  the  suffering  individuals 
and  families  who  have  fled  to  them  for  succor. 

In  this  connection  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  several  agents  have, 
during  the  last  year,  proceeded  to  Canada,  to  exert  the  best  influence  in 
their  power  over  the  fugitives  that  have  flocked  to  that  province  in  years 
past,  and  especially  those  who  have  gone  the  last  year.  They  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  means  of  instructing  the  colored  population,  clothing  some 
of  the  most  destitute  fugitives,  and  aiding  them,  in  various  ways,  to  obtain 
employment,  procure  and  cultivate  land,  and  train  up  their  children.  Our 
friends  in  Canada  are  exerting  a  good  influence  in  the  same  direction. 
We  trust  the  Abolitionists  of  England  will  afford  their  co-operation ;  and 
it  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  suggest,  that  it  is  highly  important  that 
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a  plan,  on  a  large  scale,  should  be  devised,  for  the  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  color  in  Canada,  under  the  direction  of  competent 
agents,  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  This  will  be  for  their 
present  and  future  advantage,  and  the  good  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  have  chosen  their  residence. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  intelligence  has  been  received  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  that  resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the  King,  Kameha- 
meha,  in  Privy  Council,  that  all  the  government  lands  are  to  be  surveyed 
and  laid  out  into  small  lots,  not  exceeding  ten  acres  each,  and  offered  for 
sale  to  natives  only  for  the  present ;  and  that  another  act  of  the  Privy 
Council,  of  more  recent  date,  sweeps  away  the  last  vestige  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  which  has  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 
“  It  is  the  crowning  act  that  gives  liberty  to  a  nation  of  serfs.” 

The  African  Slave-Trade,  although  declared  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  piracy,  continues  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  it  is  shamefully  noto¬ 
rious  that  Americans  and  American  vessels  are  largely  engaged  in  it. 
About  a  year  since  three  American  vessels,  captured  by  British  naval 
ships,  were  lying  at  St.  Helena,  for  being  engaged  in  that  infamous  traffic. 
Not  long  after  a  fourth  was  added,  having  on  board  1 1  persons  as  crew, 
30  passengers,  and  547  Africans,  (441  males,  and  106  females.)  The 
name  of  the  vessel  last  alluded  to  was  Lucy  Ann,  of  Boston,  commanded 
by  John  Hamilton.  As  has  been  usual  in  such  cases,  he  and  the  crew 
were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  unmolested.  It  is  stated  in  the  Evening 
Post ,  of  Feb.  3d,  1851,  that  out  of  forty-five  vessels  engaged  in  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  slave-trade,  nineteen  came  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  British 
war  vessels  have  been  vigilant  in  seizing  slave  ships,  both  American  and 
Brazilian,  and  sending  them  into  port  for  adjudication,  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  stated  that  about  thirty  thousand  slaves  are  annually  brought  into 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  that  the  average  worth  has  been  estimated  at  8175. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  session,  on  presenting 
a  petition  signed  by  eminent  and  philanthropic  citizens  of  Rhode-Island, 
praying  for  the  interference  of  Congress  to  put  a  stop  to  the  African  slave- 
trade,  remarked,  that  173,000  slaves  had  been  imported  into  the  single 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1846-49,  and  he  presumed  that  as  large  a 
number  had  been  imported  into  other  provinces  of  the  Brazilian  Empire, 
as  well  as  the  island  of  Cuba. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1850,  a  decree  in  General  Assembly  was 
issued  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Hon  Pedro,  that  all  Brazilian  vessels, 
found  any  where,  and  that  foreign  vessels  coming  into  Brazilian  ports,  or 
anchored  .  in  the  possessions  of  Brazil,  having  slaves  on  board,  will  be 
seized;  that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  imperial  territory  will  be 
punished  as  piracy.  Whether  the  Emperor  is  sincere  in  his  professed 
efforts  for  the  repression  of  the  slave-trade  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Government  of  this  country  has  published  the  following  translation  of  a 
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communication,  addressed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Police  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  to 
the  United  States  Consul  at  that  city  : — 

In  consequence  of  several  commanders  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels  having 
brought  to  this  port  on  board  of  their  vessels  liberated  slaves,  (hovicns  libertos,)  prob¬ 
ably  unaware  that  such  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  7th  of  November, 
1831,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  m  order  that  you  may  make  it  known  to 
the  subjects  of  your  nation  therein  interested,  that  all  commanders,  masters  and 
mates,  who  may  bring  to  this  port  liberated  slaves,  not  Brazilian  born,  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  a  penalty  of  100  milrees  for  every  person  so  brought,  and  also  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  re-exportation,  as  directed  by  the  8th  article  of  said  law,  and  which  I 
intend  for  the  future  to  have  rigorously  enforced. 

Secretary  of  the  Police  of  Bahia,  Nov.  7,  1850. 

The  Chief  of  Police, 

To  the  Consul  of  the  United  States.  Ioao  Mauuicio  Wanderlev. 

Slaves,  in  large  numbers,  continue  to  be  imported  into  Cuba,  under  tbe 
connivance  of  tbe  Governor-General,  who  receives  fifty  dollars  for  each 
negro.  All  attempts  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  prohibiting  this  execrable  commerce,  seem  to  be  frustrated 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  who,  while  exhibiting  a  just  indignation  against 
the  pirates  and  freebooter’s  who  go  from  this  country  to  molest  them,  in¬ 
consistently  enough,  sanction  a  more  atrocious  system  of  piracy  carried 
on  by  their  own  subjects. 

The  slave-trade,  it  has  been  often  and  truly  said,  will  not  cease  while 
slavery  exists.  Wherever  there  is  a  market,  there  will  be  supplies. 
Abolish  the  market  for  slaves,  and  the  slave-trade  will  expire  of  course 
After  many  years  of  arduous  toil  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  Wil- 
berforce  and  his  compeers  learned  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  its  sup¬ 
pression  while  slavery  existed.  They  then  bent  their  efforts  to  the 
extinction  of  the  market  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Since  then,  England 
has,  at  immense  expense  and  constant  negotiation,  been  endeavoring  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  world ;  but  her  efforts  have  been 
in  vain,  and  must  be  while  slavery  keeps  up  the  demand  for  slaves. 
Even  if  she  compels,  as  she  should  have  done  long  since,  powers  with 
which  she  has  formed  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  to 
fulfil  their  obligations,  the  traffic  will  not  be  terminated,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated.  In  spite  of  all  the  treaties  that  may  be  negotiated,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  in  good  faith  for  then-  observance,  in  spite 
of  all  the  cruising  squadrons  that  may  vex  the  seas,  while  slavery  exists 
and  is  profitable  the  slave-trade  will  be  prosecuted.  The  cupidity  of 
slaveholders  will  be  an  over-match  for  the  skill  of  ambassadors  and  the 
prowess  of  men-of-war. 

The  slaveholders  of  the  United  States,  with  hypocritical  effrontery, 
profess  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  slave-trade.  Declamation  succeeds  de¬ 
clamation  from  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  members  of  Congress,  against  the 
piratical  foreign  slave-trade,  while  they  sustain  the  domestic  slave-trade,  a 
crime  equally  cruel  and  odious  !  Even  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  the  manacled  slave  is 
bought  and  sold,  driven  through  the  streets ,  and  carried  off  in  chains  to  a  11 
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parts  of  the  slave  States.  What  is  stigmatized  as  piracy ,  if  committed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  or  on  the  high  seas,  is  deemed  lawful  and  respectable 
trade.if  committed  on  our  own  territory,  even  in  the  city  of  Washington  ! 
One  of  our  slaveholding  and  slave-trading  judges  may  condemn  to  death  a 
wretched  man,  convicted  of  trading  in  negroes  on  a  foreign  shore,  while 
he  dreams  not  that,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  God,  he  stands  convicted 
of  a  similar  crime. 

The  British  people  are  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Cruising 
System.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  contend  that  it  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  slave-trade,  which  can  only  be  suppressed,  they  allege,  by 
an  enforcement  of  treaties,  and  by  the  use  of  steam  vessels ;  while  the 
missionary  societies  have  petitioned  that  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  should  not  be  removed.  Sir  C.  Hotham,  one  of  the  ablest  com¬ 
manders  ever  sent  to  that  coast,  has  given  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
slave-trade  cannot  be  essentially  crippled  or  permanently  checked  while 
the  demand  for  slaves  continues  to  be  so  great.  He  thinks  the  slave- 
trade  “  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  commercial  demand  for  slaves,  and 
has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  squadron.” 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  an  article  in  the  November  number,  upon 
the  usefulness  of  the  cruising  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  states  the 
result  of  its  investigation,  with  the  prediction  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
squadron  will  greatly  increase  the  slave-trade,  and  produce  other  disas¬ 
trous  results.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Kaw-Mendi  Mission,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  in  suppress¬ 
ing  war  and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  demonstrates  that  nothing  short 
of  the  benign  influences  of  the  gospel,  preached  by  men  who  consistently 
recommend  peace  and  temperance,  will  put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  wars 
that  prevail  among  the  different  tribes,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
promote  the  slave-trade.  The  encouragement  of  an  honest  and  fair  trade 
with  the  natives  will  also  lessen  the  temptation  to  wage  war,  will  encour¬ 
age  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  lessen  the  introduction  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks  and  warlike  instruments  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Christianity 
consistently  exhibited,  accompanied  by  a  commercial  interchange  of  useful 
articles,  will  do  more  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  than  all  the  cruising 
squadrons  that  may  be  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  both  Europe  and 
America. 

We  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  interpreted  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  obvious  meaning,  is  in  harmony  with  the  higher  law  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  and  therefore  binding  upon  the  people  of  this  nation.  What 
then  are  its  leading  features,  bearing  upon  the  question  now  in  issue  be¬ 
tween  Slavery  and  Freedom  ? 

1.  “The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immu 
nities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.” — Const.  U.  S.,  Art.  4,  Sec.  2. 

Therefore,  it  is  unconstitutional  for  South-Carolina,  or  any  other  State, 
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to  imprison  the  colored  seamen  of  Massachusetts,  who  repair  to  their  ports 
on  lawful  business,  or  to  expel  agents  deputed  to  visit  such  States  to  take 
legal  steps  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  their  laws  for  the  imprisonment 
of  colored  seamen.* 

2.  “  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es¬ 
caping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.” — Const.  U.  S.,  Art.  4,  Sec.  2. 

Mark  the  phraseology — •“  under  the  laws  thereof.”  Said  Senator  Ma¬ 
son,  of  Virginia,  in  debate,  alluding  to  the  remarks  of  another  Senator  : — 

If  he  means  by  this,  that  proof  shall  be  brought  (hat  slavery  is  established  by  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  for  no  such  proof  can  be 
produced,  I  apprehend,  in  any  of  the  slave  States.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
single  State  in  which  the  institution  is  established  by  positive  law. 

Mr.  George  Wood,  in  his  argument  in  the  case  of  the  fugitive,  Henry 
Long,  admitted  the  same  thing.  He  said,  “Slavery  has  grown  up  in  this 
country  by  usage,  and  has  been  recognized  as  a  sort  of  American  common 
law.”f  A  sort  of  common  law,  truly !  Is  human  liberty  to  be  jeoparded 
under  such  loose  construction  of  law  as  this  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended 
that  the  expression  in  the  Constitution,  “  under  the  laws  thereof,”  refers 
to  the  common  law  in  its  usual  acceptation.  The  framers  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  used  language,  it  is  universally  conceded,  with  remarkable  precision. 
Had  they  intended  to  refer  to  the  common  law,  would  they  not  have 
said,  “  Ho  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  common 
or  statute  law  thereof”  ?  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  applies  to  all  per¬ 
sons  legally  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof — 
to  white  apprentices ;  and  there  is  more  evidence  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  meant  this  clause  to  apply  to  such  persons  than  to  slaves.  J 

The  words  “slave”  and  “slavery”  do  not  appear  in  the  Constitution. 
That  instrument  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  legislate  on  behalf  of 

*  By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  colored  men  are  citizens;  they  are  also  citizens 
by  the  laws  of  Virginia;  and,  in  fact,  are  citizens  of  all  the  States,  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  in  each  State  that  are  accorded  to  natives  of  such  State  of  the  same 
description. 

I  New- York  Evening  Post. 

%  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  at  Buffalo,  recently,  made  an  important  admis¬ 
sion  on  this  subject.  He  says  :  “  At  that  day,  [when  the  Constitution  was 
framed,]  there  was  a  great  system  of  apprenticeship  at  the  North,  and  many  ap¬ 
prentices  at  the  North,  taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  of  vessels  sailing  to 
'  the  South,  thereby  escaped.  That  led  to  a  clear,  express,  and  well-defined  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country  on  the  subject.” 

Another  historical  fact  is  found  in  the  Southern  Press ,  the  acknowledged  organ 
of  the  slaveholders  at  Washington,  which  denies  that  the  article  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  reclamation  of  persons  held  to  service  was  a  concession  to  the  South,  or  a 
compromise.  It  says  also,  “  that,  at  the  very  time  this  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  at  the  very  place  where  it  was  framed,— Philadelphia,— large  numbers  of  poor 
foreign  emigrants  were  arriving,  who  paid  their  passage  by  selling  their  freedom 
(services)  for  a  term  of  years. ...  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  since— as  is  well  known— 
there  was  a  greater  tendency  among  these  white  men  to  ‘  escape  from  service’  than 
among  slaves,  and  since  these  1  Itedemptioners’  went  almost  entirely  North,  it  is  plain 
that  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  respecting  fugitives  from  service  was  even 
more  favorable  to  the  North  than  the  South.” 
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slavery,  nor  did  its  framers  intend  that  the  Government  of  this  country 
should  ever  sanction  or  uphold  it.  It  is  therefore  unconstitutional  for 
Congress  to  make  laws  for  the  establishment,  regulation,  or  protection  of 
slave iy  in  any  district  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere ;  to  authorize 
magistrates  to  commit  to  the  United  States  prisons  any  man  suspected  of 
being  a  fugitive  slave,  or  the  marshal  to  sell  at  auction  such  a  person  for 
jail  fees ;  or  to  open  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  slaves  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Canada  or  any  foreign  country  or 
territory. 

If,  however,  this  instrument  be  interpreted  by  contemporaneous  histoiy, 
let  the  friends  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  advocates  of  human  bondage, 
have  an  equal  benefit  in  such  an  exposition.  How  will  the  case  then 
stand  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  no  intention  of  guaranteeing,  extending,  or  perpetuating  slavery. 
Even  the  members  from  the  South  were  prominent  and  explicit  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Webster  says,  that  “Mr.  Madison,”  who  was  the  most 
eloquent  debater  in  the  body,  and  one  of  it's  principal  members,  “  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  term  ‘slave’  or  ‘ slavery ’  into  the  Constitution; 
for  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  recognized  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  there  could  be  prop¬ 
erty  IN  MAN.” 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,*  it  was  expected  by  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  South  and  North,  that  slavery  would  speedily  come  to  an  end,  by 
natural  causes,  the  progress  of  public  sentiment,  and  legislative  acts  of 
emancipation.  The  debates  in  the  State  Conventions,  the  correspondence 
of  eminent  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  people  at  the  time,  as  handed  down  to  posterity,  bear  witness  to 
the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Its  truth  is  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that  societies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  formed  soon  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  Convention  that  framed  it  became  Presidents  of  these 
Anti-slavery  Societies* 

Is  it  said,  by  the  friends  or  apologists  of  slavery,  that  the  history  of  the 
times  shows  that  slaves  were  meant  in  the  carefully-worded  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  claimed  to  be  compromises  or  guarantees  ?  The  enemies 
and  denouncers  of  the  hateful  system  prove  by  the  same  histoiy:  1. 

*  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  States  in 
their  sovereign  capacity.  This  is  a  great  error.  For  convenience,  the  people 
assembled  in  Convent'on  in  each  State  by  their  delegates,  as  they  do  in  each  town 
when  called  upon  to  deliberate  upon  a  new  form  of  government ;  but  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  the  People  of  the  United  States.  The  preamble  commences 
thus  :  “  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,” 
<tc.  Anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  a  confederacy  of  the 
States,  hut  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  put  an  end  to  it.  W ashington,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  recognizes  this  fact. 
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That  it  was  not  intended  that  slavery  should  ever  extend  beyond  the  old 
thirteen  States ;  and  2.  That  it  was  the  general  expectation  that  it  would 
soon  be  abolished  throughout  the  Union.  We  contend,  then,  that  whe¬ 
ther  the  Constitution  be  interpreted  according  to  its  letter,  or  by  its  letter 
and  contemporaneous  history,  slavery  does  not  constitutionally  exist  in  that 
part  of  the  country  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  if 
it  constitutionally  exists  at  all.  AVe  contend  that  the  inter-State  slave-trade, 
all  protection  and  regulation  of  slavery  or  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves  by  Congress,  as  well  as  all 
connection  with  the  institution  or  its  adjuncts  by  the  Government,  are 
without  constitutional  authority.  If  this  be  so,  what  an  enormous  usur¬ 
pation  has  been  practised  by  the  Slave  Power  of  this  country ;  how  eg re- 
giously  have  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  been  deceived ; 
how  imperfectly  has  the  Constitution  been  understood ;  how  unconstitu¬ 
tional  have  been  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  how 
gratuitously  have  anti-slavery-men  been  maligned. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  asked,  Will  the  people  of  this  country 
for  ever  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  demagogues,  by  false  expositions 
of  the  Constitution,  by  absurd  exegeses  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  ?  Will  the  people  of  the  free  States  consent,  for  all  time,  that  a 
comparative  fraction,  who  persist  in  holding  their  fellow-men  as  property, 
under  what  are  falsely  called  the  compromises  and  guarantees  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  shall  hold  up  that  instrument  in  terrorem  over  them  ?  Shall 
Northern  demagogues,  rightly  named  dough-faces  by  their  Southern  mas¬ 
ters,  always  represent  the  people  of  the  free  States  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  willingly  surrender  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  to  the  Slave  Power,  and  content 
themselves  with  the  small  portion  of  offices  and  jobs  dealt  out  to  them,  as 
rewards  for  their  recreant  subserviency,  by  an  arrogant  minority  ? 

The  world  was  given  to  understand  that  this  government  was  founded 
to  “establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
not  mainly  to  protect  property  or  enrich  the  nation,  nor  to  acquire  renown 
by  feats  of  arms.  Are  we  so  degenerated,  so  false  to  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  so 
utterly  selfish,  as  to  be  willing  that  the  world  should  now  understand  that 
this  nation  will  deliberately  do  what  they  think  will  give  it  the  most  fame, 
the  most  territory,  the  most  money  !  Are  we  ready  to  withdraw  our  alle¬ 
giance  to  God,  place  ourselves  under  the  dominion  of  Mammon,  and  say, 
“  Be  thou  our  god  "  ? 

Will  the  people  of  the  North  stand  still,  and  see  the  anti-slavery 
band,  which  so  resolutely  opposes  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  does  all  it 

*  Benjamin  Franklin  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  and  John 
Jay  of  the  New-York  Society. 
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consistently  can  for  its  abolition,  without  coming  up  to  their  help,  swelling 
their  numbers,  and  striving  to  save  the  country  ?  Let  millions  of  voices 
answer,  NO  !  Let  them  exclaim,  We  will  maintain  the  Union  of  the  States, 
and  the  Constitution  in  its  anti-slavery  beauty  and  grandeur,  with  a  firm 
reliance  upon  the  God  of  our  fathers  ;  we  will  divorce  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  from  all  participation  in  slavery  or  the  slave-trade,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  ;  no  other  slave  State  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  no  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  shall  ever  be  surrendered  without  the  verdict  of 
a  jury;  no  colored  citizen  of  the  North  shall  ever  be  imprisoned  in  South¬ 
ern  ports  under  unconstitutional  enactments ;  slavery  shall  be  abolished  for 
ever  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  never  curse  any  of  our  Territories ;  the 
inter-State  slave-trade  shall  cease;  and  if  the  slaveholders  of  the  United 
States  persist  in  holding  slaves,  in  view  of  the  superiority  of  free  over  slave 
labor,  against  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  the  denunciations  of 
Scripture,  in  spite  of  warning  and  entreaty,  they  will  do  it  at  their 
own  peril. 

Nearly  eighteen  years  ago  fifty -six  men,  from  different  States,  met  in 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  formed  a  National  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
promulgated  a  Declaration  of  Sentiments  to  their  countrymen.  They  were 
men  devoid  of  political  influence,  and  few  had  wealth  or  prominent  sta¬ 
tions  in  society.  But  they  had  considered  the  subject  of  slavery,  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  principles  of  the  government,  its  inhumanity,  its  ruinous 
tendency,  the  reproach  it  had  brought  on  the  country,  and  its  guilt  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  and  with  sincere  love  to  their  country,  sympathy  for  their 
oppressed  fellow-men,  and  reverence  for  the  Governor  of  nations,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  lift  up  a  voice  of  remonstrance,  entreaty  and  warning,  and  to 
take  such  measures  as  were  feasible,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  blessing  of 
God  they  should  be  able  to  arouse  their  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their 
iniquity  and  danger,  and  induce  them  to  relinquish  a  system  so  ruinous 
to  men  and  so  offensive  to  the  Almighty. 

The  promulgation  of  these  sentiments,  and  the  fearless  but  discreet 
advocacy  of  them,  threw  the  country  into  great  agitation.  Slaveholders 
were  exasperated.  Northern  men  with  Southern  principles,  of  all  profes¬ 
sions,  sympathized  with  them.  Merchants  in  the  Southern  trade  became 
alarmed,  and  sycophantic  politicians  were  denunciatory.  Priests  and 
Levites  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But  the  truth  found  its  way,  and 
did  its  appropriate  work.  Persons  connected  with  slavery  saw  their  error 
and  became  zealous  emancipationists.  Here  and  there  a  politician,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  popularity,  boldly  advocated  the  cause  of  freedom.  Cler¬ 
gymen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  dared  to  be  singular  and  intrepid 
on  the  side  of  human  rights.  And  now  we  find  that  the  God  of  the 
oppressed  has  opened  the  eyes  of  a  great  multitude  of  our  fellow-citizens 
to  the  enormous  guilt  and  danger  of  slavery,  so  that  men  in  every  profes¬ 
sion  and  position  in  society  are  adopting  the  sentiments  and  pursuing  the 
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measures  of  the  early  Abolitionists.  The  opposition,  however,  in  the  free 
as  well  as  in  the  slave  States,  is  strong  and  virulent.  Commercial  interests, 
political  ambition,  and  theological  prejudice  are  arrayed  against  the  cause, 
and  the  men  who  advocate  it.  But  in  spite  of  these,  the  anti-slavery  sen¬ 
timent  is  advancing  to  a  glorious  consummation. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  anti-slavery  people  of  this  country  have 
been  perfect  in  all  their  doctrines  or  measures.  Amidst  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  and  opposition  of  their  opponents,  the  denunciations  of  men  in 
official  stations,  the  libels  of  the  press,  the  annoyances  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  in  their  social,  business,  and  church  relations,  Abolitionists 
have  not  been  exempt  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Unhappy 
divisions  have  occurred  in  their  ranks,  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
slavery  men  to  attribute  to  the  whole  what  are  deemed  the  errors  of  a  few. 
Still  the  history  of  the  cause  will  show  that  the  doctrines  and  measures  of 
the  great  body  of  Abolitionists  in  this  country  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  their  English  brethren,  and  that  the  opposition  encountered  here  has 
been  like  the  opposition  experienced  by  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Macaulay  > 
and  their  coadjutors  in  their  day.  It  is  time  that  it  was  well  understood 
that  there  is  error  in  opposing  well-intended  plans  of  reform,  fanaticism  in 
abusing  reformers,  and  guilt  in  standing  aloof  when  men  are  ready  to 
perish  under  grievous  oppression,  when  the  country  is  disgraced  by  up¬ 
holding  slavery  and  caste,  when  the  Bible  is  dishonored  by  pro-slavery 
expositions,  and  the  ministry  and  the  Church  refuse  to  contend  earnestly 
for  humanity. 

The  Abolitionists  of  this  country,  like  their  predecessors  in  Great  Britain, 
have  been  engaged  in  an  arduous,  self-denying,  and  unpopular  cause. 
As  a  body  they  have  been  actuated  by  high  and  noble  principles.  They 
have  devoted  strength,  expended  money,  and  risked  reputation  in  honest 
efforts  to  enlighten  their  countrymen,  and  bring  about  a  great  moral 
reformation.  Opposed  as  they  have  been  by  those  who  should  have  co¬ 
operated  with  them,  and  forsaken  by  some  who  made  loud  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  cause,  they  have  never  despaired  of  ultimate  success. 
They  are  as  confident  now  as  when  the  contest  began,  that  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  the  enterprise  will  succeed,  that  victory  will  crown  their  efforts, 
that  the  enslaved  will  be  emancipated,  and  the  country  saved.  It  behooves 
then  all  who  aim  to  discharge  their  duty,  as  Christian  Abolitionists,  in  view 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  to  profit  by  experience,  be  thankful  for  all  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the 
aged  Clarkson,  “  persevere.”  Let  them  diffuse,  with  unsparing  liberality, 
anti-slavery  publications,  seek  for  political  and  church  relations  in  which 
they  can  exert  an  efficient  anti-slavery  influence,  devote  their  property  to 
the  promotion  of  the  cause,  and  above  all,  lift  up  continually  their  sup¬ 
plications  to  the  Almighty  for  wisdom  from  on  high. 

Anti-slavery  truth  is  pervading  the  nation.  Recreant  politicians  are 
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meeting  the  frowns  of  betrayed  and  indignant  constituents.*  Lower-law 
ecclesiastics  are  mistaking  the  applause  of  those  interested  in  slavery  for 
the  voice  of  the  community,  and  the  people  are  coming  to  understand 
their  true  interests  and  their  duties.  Thus  God  in  judgment  is  remem¬ 
bering  mercy.  His  promises  are  sure.  “  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the 
people ;  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy ;  and  shall  break  in  pieces 
the  oppressor.” 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

LEWIS  TAPP  AN,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


*  A  most  signal  proof  of  this  truth  is  found  in  the  recent  election  of  Hon.  Chakles 
Sumnek  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  unsolicited  suffrages  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  those  who,  by  allying  themselves  to  the 
Slave  Power,  to  advance  their  selfish  political  fortunes,  have  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  many  who  had  hitherto  delighted  to  do  them  honor,  and  covered  themselves  with 
deserved  reproach. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 


A  meeting-  of  the  Society  was  held,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  in  the 
Lecture-Room  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  May  6th,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M. 
The  President,  Arthur  Tappan,  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  H.  IT.  Kellogg,  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  George  Trask  and  Samuel  Doming  were  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  R.  G.  Williams,  lately 
deceased,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  left  a 
legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  this  Society;  and  that  he  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time,  especially  during  the  last  month  of  his  life,  in  circulating  anti¬ 
slavery  publications,  and  in  benevolent  labors  among  the  people  of  color. 

He  also  presented  a  manuscript  on  the  present  condition  of  Jamaica, 
with  particular  reference  to  its  being  an  inviting  place  for  colored  emi- 
grants  from  this  country,  written  by  Samuel  Allison,  Jr.,  of  New- Jersey, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  meeting  read  a  part  of  it.  On  motion,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

He  stated  that  a  newspaper  has  been  lately  commenced  in  this  city  in 
the  German  language,  entitled  the  Working  Man's  Gazette. ,  edited  by  a 
German  refugee,  who  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country ;  and  that  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society  has  recently  been  formed  at  Toronto,  Canada  West; 
also,  a  Ladies’  Anti-Slavery  Association  for  the  relief  of  fugitives. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  formation  of  these  Societies;  that  we  proffer  to 
them  our  co-operation,  and  desire  their  friendly  correspondence  ;  and  that  we  tender 
to  the  Iter.  Dr.  Willis,  the  President  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada,  our 
thanks  for  attending  the  annual  meeting  and  assisting  us  with  his  counsel. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  being  present,  addressed  the  Society  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  complimentary  resolution  which  had  been  adopted. 

He  had  been  present  when  the  Society  just  mentioned  by  the  chairman  was 
'formed  ;  the  meeting  was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Toronto  ;  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
had  presided.  A  Ladies’  Association,  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  poor  fugitives, 
had  also  been  formed,  and  it  was  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  to  the  United  States, 
that  they  had  thus  associated  themselves  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
humanity  here  ;  and  it  was  by  the  use  of  such  moral  means  as  their  common  Chris¬ 
tianity  permitted  them  to  employ.  We  act  from  no  international  jealousy.  Wc 
admire  much  that  is  American,  though  we  hate  slavery.  We,  of  Britain,  were  too 
long  in  the  sin  ourselves ;  we  should  only,  however,  be  the  more  earnest  in  seeking 
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America  to  go  "with  us  in  the  repentance  and  reformation.  Noble  revolutions  you 
have  already  accomplished.  We,  he  said,  aye,  every  Briton  -worthy  of  the  name, 
sympathized  with  your  struggles  which  won  for  you  National  Independence 
(Cheers.)  None  seek  to  defend  the  oppression  which  goaded  you.  But  now  we  long 
to  see  the  emancipation  of  the  millions  who  groan  upon  your  own  soil,  under  the 
worst  of  all  tyranny.  I  rejoice  that  I  was  present  yesterday  at  your  meeting,  to  hear 
the  facts  and  reasoning  of  Mr.  Beecher.  They  have  confirmed  me  in  sentiments 
which  I  have  long  held,  and  especially  show  that  great  blame  attaches  to  many  of 
your  churches  and  professed  expounders  of  the  Word  of  God.  Thev  had  confirmed 
him,  the  Rev.  speaker  continued,  in  his  opinion  of  the  low  state  “of  religion  and 
morals  in  the  elaveholding  churches  of  the  South  ;  though,  strange  to  say,  he  had 
sometimes  been  met  in  Britain  by  the  allegation  that  the  religion  of  those  places 
exceeded  the  average  Christianity  of  British  or  Scotch  churches.  He  had  believed 
this  to  be  a  rash  and  groundless  statement ;  but  never  knew  the  fact  so  well  as  he 
had  now  learned  it  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  thousands  of  their  enlightened 
citizens.  How  could  they  expect  religion  to  prosper  where  a  system  was  connived 
at  which  withheld  the  Word  of  God  from  millions  of  rational  beings,  and  blotted 
out  marriage,  and  practically  tolerated  licentiousness?  He  had  heard  of  difficul¬ 
ties  which  were  alleged  to  stand  in  the  way  of  religious  bodies  asserting  the  whole 
truth.  But  he  knew  of  no  excuses  which  should  be  sustained  for  the  neglect  of 
the  obvious  duty  of  churches  to  remonstrate  and  expostulate  with  the  framers  of 
these  laws.  Had  they  done  so  ?  Were  they  not  neglecting  an  obvious  obligation 
in  not  doing  it,  and  not  persisting  in  doing  it  till  their  voices  should  be  heard  1  Oh 
he  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  enormous  guilt,  and  the  affecting  apathy  which  it 
bespoke  !  Some  one,  speaking  of  war,  had  remarked  on  the  strange  circumstance 
that  familiarity  with  the  accounts  of  military  dispatches  made  many  think  so  little 
and  feel  so  little  in  reading  of  thousands  falling  in  one  day  the  victims  of  the  sword 
while  a  tale  of  a  solitary  murder,  or  one  death  by  violence,  often  called  forth  a- 
larger  amount  of  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  the  magnitude  of  a  moral  evil,  too,  les¬ 
sened  the  sense  of  it.  As  he  looked  at  the  noble  scene  yesterday, — at  the  three  thou¬ 
sand  who  composed  the  respectable  and  truly  intelligent-looking  assemblv, _ Now 

he  reflected  within  himself  what  would  a  slaveholder,  a  professing  Christian  slave¬ 
holder,  say,  if  he  pointed  even  to  as  many  as  these  three  thousand°and  were  to  sav 
From  so  many  is  cruelly  withheld  the  ‘blessed  Word  of  salvation,  for  which  you 
profess  to  bless  God  every  day  that  you  and  your  families  possess  it  ?  Even  of 
three  thousand,  met  together,  the  sight  is  almost  fitted  to  awe  one  accustomed  to 
address  Ins  fellow-men  ;  but  could  he  have  pointed  to  a  thousand  times  three  thou¬ 
sand,  for  that  is  the  amount,  and  said,  These,  these  millions  are,  by  your  inhuman 
laws,  degraded  morally  as  well  as  physically ;  doomed,  he  had  almost  said  damned, 
as  far  as  the  law  of  man  could  so  consign  and  doom  them’,  to  spiritual  ignorance  • 
who,  who  could  stand  up  to  plead  for  such  a  law  ?  But  especially  could  any  man 
pretend  Bible  authority  for  planting  himself  between  his  fellow-creatures  and  the 
God  who  made  him,  and  saying  in  effect,  You  shall  not  know  that  Word,  which  to 
know  and  search  is  the  command  of  the  world’s  Saviour  ? 

Dr.  Willis  entered  on  the  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  sometimes  alleged 
m  favor  of  slavery.  So  far  as  such  a  system  existed  with  the  Almighty’s  appro¬ 
bation,  it  was  by  a  limited  and  temporary  permission.  It  bore  no  resemblance  to 
tlie  modern  slavery  which  it  was  quoted  to  sanction,  and  anv  modern  nation,  not 
having  a  commission  as  direct  as  the  Jews,  to  execute  God’s  judgments  on  another 
nation,  would  in  vain  plead  such  a  precedent  against  the  obvious  bearing  of  the 
law  of  nature,  God's  own  moral  law,  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy-.  They  might 
as  well  quote  the  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  as  a  precedent  for  invad¬ 
ing  at  their  pleasure,  and  annihilating,  any  conterminous,  unoffending  people.  He 
needed  not  to  add  anything  to  what  was  so  well  said  yesterday  in  exposition  of 
the  law  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  laid  been  rescued  from 
the  cause  of  the  slaveholder,  which  assuredly  it  had  never  been  intended  to  serve. 
Its  whole  spirit  was  repugnant  to  every  thing  not  reconcilable  with  the  love  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  servitude  against 
which  they  were  contending  was  forced  servitude,  and  servitude  on  conditions  in¬ 
compatible  with  equity,  with  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  What  resemblance  had  slavery  like  this  to  the  willing  return 
of  Onesimus  to  a  master  of  whom  Paul  said  that  he  would  even  do  more  than  he 
asked  in  promoting  his  well-being  as  a  brother  in  the  Lord  ? 

.  ’n’as  haPP7  t0  say  that  he  had  not  heard  of  any  case  of  crime  or  depredation 
justly  chargeable  to  the  fugitives  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided.  They  felt  too 
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grateful  to  be  offenders,  and  their  own  people  freely  aided  them  according  to  their 
ability.  Dr.  Willis  said,  some  persons  in  Canada  had  prejudices  against  colored 
people,  ond  spoke  of  their  bad  conduct  in  some  districts.  He  always,  in  reply, 
asked  if  an  equal  number  of  white  people,  in  the  same  districts,  were  not  called  up 
to  the  bar  for  offenses  *,  and  if  the  blame,  when  offenses  were  committed,  should 
not  be  thrown  chiefly  upon  those  who  had  oppressed  them  ?  Dr.  Willis  said  that 
he  had  been  asked  in  Canada,  Why  do  you  form  Anti-Slavery  Societies  here  ?  His 
answer  was,  We  have  to  attend  to  these  poor  refugees  as  men  and  as  Christians  ; 
we  have  to  do  with  it  in  self-defense.  In  these  days  of  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion,  when  men  are  brought  so  near  together,  we  feel  that  those  who  have  lived  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  form  one  community,  and  that  they  have  moral  as  well 
as  commercial  relations.  ... 

He  said  there  had  been  some  difficulty  in  Canada  about  colored  children  attend¬ 
ing  the  same  schools  with  white  children.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  Society  had 
been  formed  at  Toronto,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  with  which  lie  is  con¬ 
nected,  to  purchase  land,  encourage  the  people  of  color  to  settle  on  it,  have  their 
own  schools,  &c.  This  was  not  done  to  effect  a  permanent'  separation  between 
white  and  colored  people.  Tbe  white  people  living  near  the  proposed  location 
were  stirred  up  to  opposition,  and  bloodshed  was  threatened  if  the  colored  people 
should  form  a  settlement  near  them.  But  the  Synod  disregarded  it ;  they  perse¬ 
vered,  and  the  threats  subsided.  And  now,  instead  of  treating  the  colored  people 
coldly,  the  whites  are  seeking  access  to  the  schools,  so  that,  at  the  present  time, 
one  half  of  the  children  are  white.  Dr.  Willis  concluded  by  assuring  the  meeting 
of  the  continued  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Society  which  he  represented, 
and  sat  down  amid  the  cheers  of  the  auditory. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  communicated  letters  from  Thomas  Jones, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
containing  resolutions  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law; 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  island  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  tbe  workings  of  emancipation, 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  island. 

A  resolution  was  offered  respecting  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  which  affords  aid,  it  is  said,  to  sixty-three  ministers  who  preach  to 
slaveholding  churches.  Rev.  George  Whipple  said,  that  being  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  another  Missionary  Board,  he  felt  some  delicacy  in  speaking  on 
this  subject.  For  years  he  had  been  distressed  at  the  attitude  assumed  by 
tbe  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  the  Sunday-school, 
Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  with  regard  to  slavery,  and  he  had  been  anx¬ 
iously  hoping  that  they  would  do  something  effectual  in  aid  of  the  great 
cause  of  emancipation.  But  it  was  in  vain.  They  did  nothing.  If  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  were  offered  for  a  prize  essay  on  the  sinfulness  of  American 
slavery,  the  Tract  Society  would  not  publish  it.  And  he  did  not  see 
how  these  Societies  could  do  otherwise,  so  long  as  they  maintained  their 
connection  with  slaveholders.  It  is  not  known  that  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  slave  States  dares  present 
slaveholding  as  a  barrier  to  Christian  communion.  They  believe  that 
taking  that  ground  would  exclude  them  altogether  from  preaching  in  a 
slaveholding  community. 

Mr.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Washington  City,  said  he  had  lately  made  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  aid  in  organizing  a  new 
Congregational  church  in  that  city,  which  had  been  refused  on  the 
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ground  that  they  did  not  afford  aid  to  such  enterprises  where  there  were 
church  organizations  in  the  same  place  to  which  they  could  have  access. 
And  yet,  he  said,  that  Society  gave  aid  to  two  slaveholding  churches  in 
_  Washington. 

Rev.  Mr.  Colver,  of  Boston,  said,  that  he  believed  every  Missionary 
Board  had  the  power  to  control  the  action  of  its  missionaries,  and  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  doing  it,  except  in  cases  connected  with  the  slavery 
question.  They  can  say,  You  .must  not  tolerate  Mohammedanism,  poly¬ 
gamy,  &c. :  why  not  include  slavery  ?  If  any  people  to  whom  they  preach 
will  not  receive  such  a  gospel,  let  the  missionaries  shake  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  and  leave  them.  He  stated  what  his  own  denomination,  the 
Baptist,  had  done.  They  had  taken  strong  ground,  and  slaveholders  had 
to  submit  to  it.  If  a  Board  will  not  do  this,  they  are  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  For  one,  he  would  not  stay  where  he  could  not  preach  a  whole 
gospel.  No  man  or  society  has  any  right  to  let  the  gospel  down  to  suit 
wicked  men.  He  related  a  conversation  he  had  lately  held  with  a  non¬ 
professing  lawyer,  who  told  him  that  the  conduct  of  the  Societies  named 
was  making  infidels  faster  than  they  made  Christians ;  and  also  the  re¬ 
mark  of  two  young  men,  of  good  moral  character,  and  from  orthodox 
families,  who  attended  on  the  preaching  of  a  man  who  was  ardently  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  but  whose  doctrinal  opinions  were  very 
unsound, — that  they  preferred  infidelity  with  humanity  to  orthodoxy  with¬ 
out  it. 

Mr.  Whipple,  after  some  explanation,  moved  the  following  resolution 
as  a  substitute  for  the  other,  and  it  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  Arthur  Tappan,  Dr.  Lansing,  and  G.  Whipple,  be  a  committee 
to  address  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  this  Society,  to  Missionary  Societies  that  aid 
churches  or  ministers  in  States  or  Territories  where  slaveholding  prevails,  praying 
them  to  refuse  aid  to  ministers  or  churches  that  do  not  practically  treat  slavehold¬ 
ing  as  other  known  sins. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  a  report ,  which  was  accepted 
and  the  following  persons  were  appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 

President. — ARTHUR  TAPPAN. 

Vice  Presidents. — F.  JULIUS  LE  MOYNE  and  WILLIAM  JAY. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — LEWIS  TAPPAN. 

Recording  Secretary. — C.  B.  RAY. 

Treasurer. — WILLIAM  E.  WHITING. 

Executive  Committee. — Arthur  Tappan,  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  William 
Jay,  Lewis  Tappan,  Wm.  E.  Whiting,  Joshua  Leavitt,  Luther  Lee, 
S.  E.  Cornish,  James  Warner,  Alexander  Macdonald,  Arnold 
Buffum,  George  Whipple,  Thomas  Ritter,  J.  W.  C.  Pennington 
E.  D.  Culver,  D.  C.  Lansing,  Wm.  B.  Collins,  Charles  Parker,  A. 
E.  Everest. 
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Corresponding  Members. — Joseph  Sturge,  George  Wm,  Alexander, 
Samuel  Bowly,  John  Scoble,  and  Thomas  Harvey,  Esqrs.,  Rev.  James 
Carlile,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  Howard  Hinton,  of  England ;  Professor  Ack- 
ersdyke,  Utrecht,  Holland  ;  Dr.  Carove,  Frankfort,  Germany  ;  M.  Isam- 
bert,  Paris ;  M.  D’Instant,  Hayti ;  W.  W.  Ajaderson,  Esq.,  Jamaica ;  Rev  * 
John  Galloway,  New-Brunswick  ;  J.  H.  Collins,  Esq.,  Illinois ;  Hon.  S.  C. 
Stevens,  Indiana ;  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Ohio ;  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  William  Goodell,  New-York;  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins,  Connecticut; 
John  G.  Whittier,  Massachusetts  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  of  Toronto,  Canada ; 
and  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Barbadoes. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Everest,  Pastor  of  the  Colored  Church  in  Prince  street, 
Brooklyn,  offered  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose,  with  more  than  usual  energy,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  now  making  by  Colonizationists,  inasmuch  as  they  are  founded 
in  the  most  unjust  prejudices  against  the  colored  people. 

The  mover,  and  Mr.  George  Downing,  supported  the  resolution,  after 
which  it  was  adopted. 

Rev.  H.  Belden  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  having  the  next  annual  meeting  commence  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  second  Tuesday  of  May. 

Rev.  Mr.  Trask,  of  Massachusetts,  made  some  remarks  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reviving  prayer-meetings  among  anti-slavery  people.  Mr.  Howe, 
of  New- Jersey,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  Abolitionists  contributing  more 
liberally  to  the  treasury  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Rev.  Henry  "Ward 
Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  and  Rev.  C.  G-.  Finney,  for  the  addresses  made  by  them 
at  the  anniversary,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  furnish  them  for  publication. 

Adjourned. 

(Attest,)  LEWIS  TAPP  AN,  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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EULOGY. 


It  is  easy  to  enact  a  local  pageant  for  political  effect  ;  to 
exalt  a  military  chieftain,  or  a  public  orator.  A  crowd  can  be 
assembled  for  any  purpose  ;  to  observe  the  tricks  of  a  mounte¬ 
bank,  or  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  Any  thing  that  speaks 
sharply  to  the  senses  of  men  will  move  the  masses  as  by  an 
electric  impulse,  and  sway  them  to  the  will  of  the  practised 
operator.  But  when  a  great  nation  stops  suddenly  in  its  wild 
career,  and  bows  itself  before  the  God  of  nations  ;  when  it 
confesses  to  him,  as  if  struck  by  the  remembrance  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  its  own  unworthiness,  the  cause  of  that  effect  is  not 
magnetic,  but  moral.  Something  has  touched  not  the  nerves, 
but  the  heart. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Adams  awakened  that  moral  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  emotion  was  profound  and  universal.  But  it 
was  peculiar.  It  was  not  as  when  Washington  died.  Some 
can  recollect  that  then  the  great  heart  suffered  a  momen¬ 
tary  paralysis.  Consternation  fell  upon  us.  But  in  the  speedy 
reaction  there  was  a  universal  gush  of  sorrow.  The  nation 
was  dissolved  and  found  its  relief  in  floods  of  tears.  The  old 
men  and  children,  the  young  men  and  maidens  wept  togeth¬ 
er.  We  buried  him  as  a  father,  a  deliverer,  and  turned  away 
from  his  grave  in  an  agony  of  mourning.  The  men  and 
women  of  that  age,  who  survive,  weep  still  at  the  name  of 
Washington.  It  was  not  because  he  was  not  great  ;  nor  be¬ 
cause  the  idea  of  his  greatness  was  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
have  repressed  that  kind  of  sensibility.  But  it  was  because 
his  greatness  consisted  in  such  a  singular  tempering  of  all  the 
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qualities  of  a  virtuous  patriot,  it  seemed  not  to  be  greatness. 
It  brought  him  down  condescendingly  to  our  level,  to  be  one 
of  us  whom  he  had  saved,  and  we  thought  not  so  much  of 
his  character,  of  his  life  or  his  death,  as  of  our  loss,  and  the 
world’s  loss.  It  was  then,  in  the  infant  State,  as  it  was  once, 
in  a  partial  instance,  in  the  infant  Church,  when  the  brethren 
of  the  great  Apostle  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  sor¬ 
rowing  most  oi  all  lor  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more. 

But  in  respect  to  Mr.  Adams  it  was  not  so.  The  nation, 
produced,  as  it  were,  and  nourished,  and  set  in  its  course  by 
Washington,  lias  grown  up  to  lusty,  independent  manhood. 
Mr.  Adams  grew  up  with  it.  But  he  was  a  man  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  always  kept  himself  above  it,  and  before  it.  An  il¬ 
lustrious  father’s  experience  and  wisdom  produced  their  nat¬ 
ural  effects  in  his  opening  mind,  and  gave  him  ability  beyond 
his  years  and  his  generation.  He  always  maintained  his 
eminence  by  a  corresponding  discipline.  He  had  our  genius 
and  spirit,  our  principles  and  sympathies,  yet  a  wider  com¬ 
prehension  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  a  more  profound 
learning,  and  a  moTC  weighty  authority,  He  bore  successive 
offices  of  the  State,  and  at  length  its  Chief  Magistracy,  with 
extraordinary  freedom  and  facility,  and  then  was  able — a  mar- 
vellous  anomaly  in  the  history  of  great  men— to  descend  from 
the  height  of  power  and  honor,  and  to  mingle,  without  loss  ol 
dignity,  in  the  turmoil  and  wrangling  of  a  popular  assembly. 
There,  the  man  of  no  party,  and  no  clique,  lie  stood  on  his 
own  principles,  and  judged,  on  his  own  account,  of  all  meas¬ 
ures.  He  was  always  ready,  direct,  uncompromising  and  se¬ 
vere,  contending  equally  with  friends  and  foes,  when  they 
opposed  themselves  to  his  better  knowledge  and  superior  wis¬ 
dom  ;  yet  submitting  quietly  as  a  child,  when  his  voice  could 
no  more  be  heard.  He  was  a  monitor,  arebuker,  a  denounc¬ 
er,  or  a  prophet,  just  as  the  varying  moods  of  an  inconstant 
and  noisy  people  aroused  the  energies  or  sensibilities  of  his 
quenchless  soul.  At  the  death  of  such  a  man  we  could  noi 
weep.  Besides,  We  have  grown  too  old,  and  stout,  and  wick- 
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ed  to  weep.  Prather,  we  are  astounded,  afraid,  and  anxious. 
We  look  about  us  uneasily  till  the  pressure  of  the  visitation  is 
relieved.  We  lament,  but  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  re¬ 
morse  for  our  own  errors,  and  of  admiration  at  his  exalted  vir¬ 
tues.  We  pay  him  the  tribute  of  our  praise  and  our  regrets  ; 
but  wait,  in  the  performance  of  his  obsequies,  only  to  go  on 
more  impetuously  in  our  fatuous  career,  when  the  warnings 
and  remonstrances  of  “  the  old  man  eloquent”  are  forgotten. 

Forgotten,  but  not  by  all.  It  is  true  politically,  as  religious¬ 
ly,  that  in  all  periods  of  decline,  there  is  a  remnant,  the  men 
of  true  virtue,  fewer,  always,  than  we  could  wish,  more,  fre¬ 
quently,  than  we  fear.  By  them,  if  we  are  not  led  back,  in 
some  favored  crisis  of  arlairs,  to  our  first  principles  and  affec¬ 
tions,  yet  our  catastrophe  may  be  stayed.  Therefore,  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Adams  will  be  precious  ;  and  his  influence, 
in  minds  that  can  appreciate  and  accept  it,  may  be  more  ef¬ 
fectual  in  bis  death  than  in  liis  life. 

The  occasion  does  not  require  me  to  recite  the  course  of 
Mr.  Adams’  life,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Nor  would 
it  suit  my  purpose  to  review  his  political  career.  My  object 
is  not  biography,  or  criticism.  I  leave  these  to  the  curious  and 
the  politicians .  I  have  no  care  to  detail  incidents,  or  discuss 
measures.  Other  themes  better  become  these  halls.  I  am  call¬ 
ed  to  speak  his  eulogy;  and  I  would  search  with  you  for  those 
hidden  elements  of  character  from  which  his  greatness,  as  by 
a  course  of  natural  vegetation,  proceeded.  I  would  com¬ 
mend  to  you  some  of  the  principles  which  lay  at  the.  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  admitted  ex'cellence,  by  which  also  you  may  be¬ 
come  like  him  benefactors  of  your  country  and  of  mankind. 
In  a  College,  more  than  elsewhere,  such  an  example  should 
be  recorded  and  remembered. 

I.  ‘‘The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Thai 
great  lesson  of  Inspiration  was  early  inwrought  into  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  the  first  lesson  that  his  mol  her  taught 
him.  It  was  enforced  by  a  mother’s  proper  example  and 
authority.  Whoever  would  know  the  secret  ol  his  greatness 
must  go  back  lo  the  nursery  where  the  Pastor  s  daughter  be- 
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gan  to  form  the  great  man  of  the  State  by  the  principles 
of  the  Chnrch.  The  influence  was  like  precious  ointmont 
upon  his  youthful  head.  Its  savor  was  never  lost.  In  his 
native  fields,  or  in  the  city  ;  in  domestic  intercourse,  or  in  for¬ 
eign  travel  ;  in  the  school,  or  the  College  ;  in  courtly  circles, 
or  the  coteries  of  philosophers  and  statesmen  ;  in  the  engross¬ 
ing  pursuits  of  his  profession,  or  the  more  distracting  engage¬ 
ments  of  public  office,  from  the  clerkship  to  the  Presidency  ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  sturdy  and  angry  conflicts  of  the  po¬ 
litical  arena,  the  God  of  his  Puritan  mother  was  ever  before 
him.  He  was  guided  by  the  Divine  Word.  That  Word  was 
made  the  test  of  all  other  learning.  Through  his  long  life  a 
part  of  every  morning  was  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  different  languages,  with  careful  comparison, 
and  serious  inquiry ;  and  he  walked,  through  every  suceed- 
ing  day,  in  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Law. 

But  it  would  be  injustice  to  Mr.  Adams  to  describe  him 
merely  as  a  conscientious  man.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
conversant  with  the  Scriptures  mainly  as  a  miraculous  and 
plenary  Revelation  of  God,  republishing,  with  greater  light 
and  authority,  the  ancient  oral  Revelations,  from  which  we 
have  derived  the  system  of  Natural  Religion.  The  religious 
statesman,  from  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  of  his  necessa¬ 
ry  intercourse  with  men  of  the  world,  and  especially  from  his 
practical  concern  with  legislative  and  administrative  govern¬ 
ment,  is  liable  to  tarry  on  this  threshold  of  the  Sanctuary. 
But  Mr.  Adams’  mind  was  not  formed  exclusively  upon  such 
a  model.  He  rejected  all  models.  He  passed  the  limits  of 
sect,  and  had  sympathy  with  all  who  accepted  the  supernatu¬ 
ral  truths  of  Revelation.  He  extended  his  fellowship  wherever 
he  felt  the  presence  of  heavenly  sentiments  and  affections. 
He  loved  best  to  tarry  and  to  be  edified  where  he  perceived 
the  motions  of  a  Divine  life,  according  to  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  seemed  to  aspire  to  that  heaven  whence  Christ 
the  Creator  proceeded  forth,  where  now  he  ever  liveth  to 
send  down  the  Spirit  of  love  to  all  believing  and  loving 
minds,  and  from  which  he  will  be  revealed  again  in  judgment. 
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These  distinctively  Christian  elements  evidently  existed  in  his 
mind,  though  not  productive  of  that  well  defined  Theology, 
or  that  fervent  affection,  which  are  their  natural  product,  and 
which  might  have  been  attained  by  him  in  different  pursuits. 
Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  could  better  speak  of 
him  in  reference  to  that  interior  principle  of  faith  which  is  best 
exhibited  in  the  habits  of  private  life.  But  this  general  effect 
of  faith  was  evident;  viz.  that  he  overcame  the  world.  He  act¬ 
ed  in  opposition  to  evil,  and  in  defence  of  good,  during  a  long 
life,  in  which  these  antagonistic  principles  were  in  violent 
warfare  in  the  world  around  him.  We  accept  the  proof  of  the 
new  life  of  God  produced  by  his  Spirit,  in  the  unfaltering 
disciple,  who  penitently  bowed  himself  as  a  sinner  before 
God,  and  looked  for  redemption  only  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
in  whom  existed  no  taint  of  superstitious  or  rationalistic 
unbelief;  who  submitted  his  moral  judgments  and  affections 
to  the  test  of  the  Divine  Word  ;  who  refused  the  enticement 
of  Princes  and  Ambassadors  to  violate  the  Sabbath  ;  to  whose 
lips  obsceneness,  falsehood  and  profaneness  were  unknown, 
even  in  circles  where  such  vices  would  be  no  disparagement ; 
who  never  took  advantage  of  his  personal  or  official  influence 
to  violate  temperance,  purity,  or  good  faith  ;  who  was  de¬ 
vout  towards  God,  just,  compassionate  and  forgiving 
towards  men  ;  and  who  desired  earnestly  a  better  state,  where 
right  knowledge  and  true  virtue  only  could  be  found.  Such 
a  man  might  be  seen  mostly  in  the  outer  courts  of  God’s 
temple  ;  for  there,  as  a  civil  officer,  it  would  naturally  befit 
him  to  find  his  place.  But  he  must  be  supposed  to  know 
the  way  to  the  place  of  offering  and  intercession,  to  the 
mercy  seat  and  the  Shekinah.  God  did  not  see  fit  to  honor 
him  like  those  worthies  of  the  ancient  Theocracy,  of  more  ex¬ 
cellent  faith,  who  dwelt  in  caves  and  deserts,  or  who  wander¬ 
ed  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented, 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  Bather,  he  was  classed 
with  those  few  righteous  kings  of  Israel,  who  were  raised  up 
to  chastise  idolatry,  and  to  vindicate  the  righteous  govern¬ 
ment  of  God. 
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II.  With  the  religious  element  is  naturally  associated  the 
moral.  The  two  tables  are  sent  down  together.  Mr.  Adams 
was  distinguished  for  his  integrity.  In  this  respect  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  equal.  But  I  use  integrity,  not  in  the 
popular  sense  of  honesty,  veracity,  sincerity,  although  these 
terms  were  applicable  to  him  in  their  full  extent ;  but  to  sig¬ 
nify  entireness,  soundness  and  proportion  both  of  private  and 
official  character.  Rightly  trained  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
his  moral  instincts  were  true  and  unpervertcd.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  as  the  social  relations  were  gradually  unfolded  to  him,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  became  an  active  principle  in  his  mind. 
He  was  born  and  educated  at  the  right  period  for  moral  im¬ 
pression.  Then,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  before  in  history, 
man,  his  rights  and  duties  ;  the  State,  its  groundwork,  consti¬ 
tution  and  forms,  its  laws,  conditions  and  relations,  were  sub¬ 
jects  of  daily  discussion.  In  the  circles  where  he  moved 
these  subjects  were  attentively  considered  by  men  of  as  great 
wisdom,  experience  and  virtue  as  have  lived  in  this,  or  any 
other  age,  or  nation,  England  alone  excepted  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Under  such  influences  he  appreciated 
human  life,  the  social  state,  and  the  importance  of  making  the 
conduct  of  life  subservient  to  its  proper  ends.  He  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  remarkable  for  his  self-discipline  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  He  observed  the  laws 
of  life,  and  of  the  mind,  on  his  individual  responsibility,  and 
out  of  regard  to  his  family  and  the  State.  Whatever  was 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  his  duties  he  studied  and  carried 
into  effect.  He  omitted  no  engagement  belonging  to  any 
place  or  relation  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  never  weary, 
never  absent,  never  behind  his  time.  All  this  was  his  habit,  set¬ 
tled  as  the  use  of  his  necessary  food.  It  was  continued,  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  not  from  the  principle  of  ambition,  but  the  sense 
of  duty.  He  felt  that  any  thing  else  would  be  wrong.  And  not 
merely  from  the  sense  of  duty,  but  because  the  right  was 
more  agreeable  than  the  wrong.  It  would  have  been  no  priv¬ 
ilege  to  him  to  have  received  a  dispensation.  He  was  too 
much  of  a  Puritan  to  desire  indulgence. 
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The  aim  of  Mr.  Adams  was  to  be  right  and  wise ;  right  in 
his  principles,  and  wise  in  his  application  of  them ;  in  w7hich 
consists  all  true  morality.  His  standard  and  rule  were  God’s 
Revelations.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  cheated  by  sophis¬ 
try,  and  he  would  not  be  seduced  by  temptation.  Moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  as  familiar  to  him,  in  idea,  as  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  and  he  could  not  be  led  practically  to  confound  them. 
He  rejected  the  code  of  honor,  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and  the 
maxims  of  policy.  Chesterfield  was  his  scorn,  and  Machia- 
velli  his  abhorrence.  In  this  lay  his  strength.  It  raised  him 
above  chicanery  and  corruption.  It  separated  him  from  syco¬ 
phants  and  double-dealers.  It  quelled  the  fear  of  controversy 
or  resistance.  Strong  in  principle,  he  regarded  not  conse¬ 
quences  otherwise  than  to  provide  against  unnecessary  evils. 
For  the  rest  he  cared  not.  He  knew  where  was  his  last  re¬ 
fuge,  and  that  the  eternal  Rock  could  not  be  started  from  its 
foundations.  He  rejected  that  most  wretched  of  all  fallacies, 
that  w7hat  is  morally  wrong  may  be  politically  right.  He  de¬ 
nounced  the  error  and  its  abettors.  He  would  not,  for  his  life, 
have  otherwise  dishonored  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  He  prov¬ 
ed  that  a  statesman  may  be  just.  That  he  sometimes  erred 
cannot  be  doubted,  for  he  had  the  common  passions  of  our 
nature, ;  but  his  errors  were  not  from  the  want,  but  from  an 
excess  of  virtue.  They  were  such  as  are  always  likely  to  be 
corrected  in  the  natural  reaction  of  a  virtuous  mind.  He 
could  be  impetuous  and  unyielding  ;  but  he  was  not  obsti¬ 
nate,  or  malignant.  He  could  be  impatient  and  angry.  But 
he  was  not  resentful.  He  loved  the  arena,  for  there  were  ques¬ 
tions  and  conflicts  on  which  great  destinies  depended ;  and  he 
could  be  terrible  in  the  strife.  But  when  it  was  over, he  would 
leave  results  to  the  sovereign  arbiter,  and  go  away  to  refresh 
himself  with  the  sports  of  children. 

Mr.  Adams’  extraordinary  sense  of  justice  placed  him  in 
some  attitudes  of  great  dignity  and  sublimity  which  deserve 
the  special  notice  of  young  men.  Iiis  defence  of  the  right  of 
petition  is  probably  the  most  exalted  specimen  of  learned,  in¬ 
dependent  and  stirring  eloquence  in  forensic  history.  He 
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held  that  right  to  be  the  citadel  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  cared  not  who  claimed  it,  on  what  occasions,  with 
what  arguments,  or  in  what  spirit.  They  might  be  wise,  or 
foolish ;  sane,  or  delirious ;  Christians,  Jews,  pagans,  or  infi¬ 
dels.  They  might  intend  union,  or  disorganization ;  life,  or 
death ;  and  their  related  measures  might  be  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  their  true,  or  false  ideas.  It  was  not  material.  The 
principle  was  sacred.  It  was  vital.  It  was  worth  more  than 
Church,  or  State.  It  was  worth  more  than  the  universe.  For, 
it  was  necessary  to  the  true  ends  of  life.  It  was  fundamental 
to  the  being  of  society.  There  could  be  no  universe  without 
it.  Wherefore  it  must  be  maintained,  though  the  heavens  fall. 
He  threw  himself,  with  his  exhaustless  stores  and  his  mighty 
energies,  into  the  deadly  strife.  He  comprehended  the  whole 
scene,  its  difficulties,  its  dangers,  and  its  results.  It  may  be 
said  that  he  went  alone  ;  for,  who  of  all  the  great  men  about 
him  had  courage  to  take  with  him  his  advanced  position,  or 
who  that  dared,  had  ability  to  sustain  with  him  the  dreadful 
shock ;  for  he  went  to  battle  against  a  crazed  and  exasperat¬ 
ed  nation.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the  contest  was 
prolonged.  It  was  severe,  sublime  and  terrible.  The  heavens 
thundered ;  lightnings  glared ;  the  earth  shook ;  volcanoes 
belched  out  their  glowing  fragments ;  lofty  towers  top¬ 
pled  down  ;  mountains  were  cast  into  the  sea.  Now  we 
seem  to  lose  him  in  the  dust  and  smoke.  His  voice  is  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  tumultuous  din.  Again  his  veteran  form  emerges. 
We  see  the  gleaming  of  his  steel.  We  hear  the  strokes  of 
his  thundering  arm.  His  shout  rises  shrill  above  the  fiery 
storm,  “  Justice  !  Justice  !  in  the  name  of  God,  Justice 
and  Liberty  !”  He  conquers.  He  reclines  upon  his  armor 
reeking,  but  not  fainting,  and  utters  his  memorable  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  Power  that  helped  him,  “  Thank  God,  the 
seal  is  broken.”  Can  we  wonder,  that  when  the  conqueror 
at  length  fell,  on  the  very  scene  of  his  victory,  struck  not  by 
an  earthly  power,  but  by  the  hand  of  God,  then  the  nation 
bowed  its  head  ? 
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"The  discussions  of  slavery,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  which 
grew  mainly  out  of  the  controversy  on  the  right  of  petition, 
gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Adams  to  exhibit  the  same  profound 
and  unconquerable  sense  of  justice  and  equity.  Some  of  his 
passages,  in  this  respect,  are  unequalled,  except  in  his  own 
biography.  Had  the  Representatives  of  the  nation  calmly 
listened  to  their  petitioners ;  had  they  taken  judicious  measures 
to  instruct  the  country,  and  quiet  its  agitations  ;  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  must  have  ensued,  Mr.  Adams  would  probably 
have  been  less  impassioned,  but  even  more  earnest  and  im¬ 
pressive.  It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  his  views  and  those 
of  other  distinguished  men  could  not  have  been  so  drawn  out, 
upon  the  most  comprehensive  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  inquiry.  Then  the  strife  would  have  been, 
mainly,  where  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  the  Legislature.  The 
investigation  and  criticism  would  have  been  profound,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  awful ;  the  people  would  have  waited  with  a  sub¬ 
dued  and  impartial  spirit;  the  hopeless  confusion  of  ideas, 
now  existing,  would  have  been  prevented  ;  and  the  true  issue 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  put,  which  is  now  impossible, 
or  too  late,  before  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

To  what  conclusions  Mr.  Adams  would  have  come,  in  the 
course  of  such  an  inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  As  it 
was,  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  is  evident ;  viz.  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Law,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Christian  principles  of  re¬ 
ciprocity  and  benevolence.  He  tried  the  institution  of  slave¬ 
ry  simply  in  the  lights  of  essential  and  preceptive  morality. 
In  those  lights  he  saw  cause  to  condemn  it  as  a  moral  evil. 
He  desired  to  see  it  abolished,  politically,  because  of  its  im¬ 
morality  ;  yet  not  with  the  madness  of  an  incendiary,  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  an  atheist,  or  the  destructive  fury  of  a  revolutiona¬ 
ry  sans  culotte.  He  would  not,  in  destroying  slavery,  have 
precipitated  the  related  institutions  of  Church  and  State.  It  is 
true,  that  with  his  determined  sense  of  justice,  and  in  consist¬ 
ency  with  his  defence  of  the  right  of  petition,  he  might  have 
found  himself  obliged,  at  length,  to  proceed  to  that  extremity. 
He  would  not  have  chosen  to  die  before  his  time  ;  but  Sam- 
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son-like,  if  a  maddened  people  had  imprisoned  him,  and  put 
out  his  eyes,  when  brought  out  for  their  sport  between  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  idolatrous  temple,  he  would  have  been  likely,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  to  bury  himself  and  the  nation  in  a  common 
ruin.  But  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  not  a  Jacobin.  He  would 
not  have  denounced  his  country  till  his  country  had  absolute¬ 
ly  denied  its  God.  And  then  he  would  have  chosen  to  die 
with  his  country,  rather  than  to  live  and  revel,  like  a  Jaco¬ 
bin,  in  anarchy  and  blood. 

But  if  the  discussions  on  slavery  had  proceeded  as 
they  ought,  Mr.  Adams  might  have  taken,  at  length,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  position.  For,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  see  it,  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  was  doubtful.  "Where  he  stood 
he  was  firm,  erect,  sublime.  Admitting  the  correctness  of  his 
issue,  his  course  was  generous,  and  Christian.  But  the  true 
issue  is  not,  whether  slavery,  assumed  to  be  a  human  insti¬ 
tution,  is  contrary  to  justice  and  benevolence ;  or  whether, 
being  morally  and  politically  bad,  it  ought  to  be  abolished  ? 
But  the  issue  has  respect  both  to  the  basis  of  slavery  and  its 
character.  It  is  whether  slavery  is  not  a  positive  institution 
of  God,  and  whether,  being  a  positive  institution,  it  is  not 
morally  and  politically  bad,  only  as  it  is  unrighteously  or  im¬ 
prudently  administered.  That  is  the  issue  of  slavery  ;  viz.  its 
Jus  Divinum.  We  cannot  safely  proceed  a  step  till  we  have 
gained  a  foothold  by  settling  that  original  and  fundamental 
question  of  the  Divine  Right.  Otherwise  we  are  bewildered 
in  a  hopeless  labyrinth.  Unhappily,  that  question  has  not 
found  admittance  to  the  legislative  halls.  It  is  forestalled  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  It  is  hardly  known  in  the  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  mainly  excluded  from  the  Church  ;  or,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  it  is  passed  over  without  examination, 
or  decided  without  adequate  reference  to  the  only  legitimate 
authority.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  at  a  period  when  the 
Divine  Right  of  any  thing  is  almost  an  obsolete  idea,  and 
when  the  most  essential  and  vital  questions  of  Church  and 
State  are  settled,  just  like  polytechnics,  upon  the  judgment  of 
conceited  reasoners,  or  idle  dreamers,  in  lyceums,  academies 
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and  district  schools,  and  not,  before  the  only  legitimate  tribu¬ 
nals,  upon  the  authority  of  God  ? 

The  question  of  slavery  takes  us  to  the  Bible,  and  not  to 
nature.  It  is  a  question  above  the  instincts,  or  induction,  or 
speculation.  And  it  takes  us  to  ihe  Bible  to  inquire,  not  at 
the  Decalogue,  or  at  Christ’s  new  commandment,  but  God’s 
municipal  enactments.  It  is  a  question,  not  about  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  and  moral  government,  but  its  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  question,  not  of  right  and  duty,  but  of  crime  and 
punishment ;  not  of  tenure,  but  forfeiture  ;  not  of  the  original 
relations  of  man  to  man,  but  the  violent  breaking  up  and  sun¬ 
dering  of  those  relations  for  the  sins  of  men.  It  is  a  question, 
morally,  about  the  Divine  jealousy  in  visiting  the  iniquities  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children.  And,  politically,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  not  about  the  maxims  of  an  uncertain  and  varying  econ¬ 
omy,  but  the  necessary  balance  of  a  disordered  system.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  capital,  and  trade,  and  labor,  according  to 
any  superficial  ordering  of  these  distinctions  5  but  essentially, 
and  morally,  in  reference  to  their  groundwork  and  their  true 
ends ;  a  question  between  order  and  insubordination,  govern¬ 
ment  and  anarchy,  life  and  death,  in  this  upside  down  world 
of  ours,  till  “  the  times  of  the  Restitution.”  And  because  it  is 
a  question  of  simple  Revelation,  and  such  a  question  as  it  is, 
though  we  know  not  how  Mr.  Adams,  upon  a  deeper  study, 
would  have  decided  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  a 
mind  like  his,  so  full  of  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  so  able  to 
extricate  its  meaning,  on  such  a  subject,  should  not  have  been 
drawn  peremptorily  to  the  inquiry. 

I  am  aware  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Adams, 
or  any  other  American  statesman,  to  approach  that  question 
without  extreme  embarrassment.  For  the  nation  had  pre¬ 
judged  it.  It  had  placed  itself  before  the  world,  in  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence,  on  the  fallacy  of  a  petitio  principii. 
It  is  true,  the  nation  had  taken  back  the  assumption  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Laws,  and  more  practically,  in  the  system  of  sla¬ 
very.  But  that  made  the  case  no  better,  but  worse.  For,  so 
we  stood  before  the  world  with  a  falsehood  in  one  hand,  or 
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nlhe  other  ;  a  fatal  dilemma,  which  to  statesmen,  as  well 
as  to  philosophers,  is  the  most  inconvenient  of  all  positions 
The  Representatives  of  the  nation  could  not  have  chosen  to 
face  an  alternative  so  humiliating  and  severe.  However,  no 
man  sooner  than  Mr.  Adams  would  have  submitted  to  that 
necessity,  if  naturally  laid  upon  him  ;  for  he  was  magnani¬ 
mous.  No  man  would  have  sooner  corrected,  if  possible,  the 
singular  anomaly.  Or,  if  it  could  not  be  absolutely  correct¬ 
ed,  and  if  the  nation  must  stand  false  on  one  side  or  the  oth¬ 
er,  no  man  would,  have  been  more  careful  to  mitigate  the 
evil,  and  avert  the  danger,  by  shifting  the  falsehood  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left;  that  is,  by  correcting  his  issue,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  the  consequences,  not  of  a  treasured  falsehood,  but  of 
an  unintentional  mistake. 

The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  questions  of  Chi¬ 
na  and  Oregon  is  another  evidence  of  his  severe  attachment 
to  general  principles,  and  his  fearless  defence  of  them,  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  political  views,  and  the  measures  of  party.  That  a 
nation  ought  not  to  separate  itself  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
nations  ,and  refuse  to  bear  its  part  in  the  work  of  life,  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Natural  Law,  and  of  the  Decalogue.  It  is  practical¬ 
ly  necessary  to  the  greatest  good  of  mankind  in  general.  By 
consequence,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  when  this  fundament¬ 
al  obligation  is  violated  by  any  nation,  upon  whatever  pre¬ 
texts,  the  right  of  redress  must  exist  somewhere.  This  right 
can  be  administered  only  according  to  God’s  ordinary  meth¬ 
od  of  chastising  guilty  nations ;  viz.  by  war.  The  principle 
involved  is  of  duty,  crime,  and  punishment,  without  which 
the  world  as  it  is  could  not  subsist.  For  this  principle  all 
States  are  founded  by  Divine  authority,  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation  are  appointed,  and  the  sword  is  put  into  their  hand. 
In  accordance  with  it  God  set  up  and  administered  the  pat¬ 
tern  State  of  the  ancient  Theocracy. 

By  equal  reason  it  is  evident  that  a  State  ought  not  to  appro¬ 
priate  territory  which  it  could  not  occupy,  to  the  prejudice  of 
other  States,  or  any  one  of  the  family  of  States,  which  might 
be  able  to  fulfil,  or  was  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  the  Divine 
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injunction  to  “  replenish  the  earth.” — On  these  principles  Mr~ 
Adams  took  his  stand.  And  his  position,  in  point  of  princi¬ 
ple,  was  not  the  less  sound,  because  he  had  been  led  to  it,  as 
he  was  bold  to  profess,  by  the  word  of  God. 

Whether,  in  the  one  case,  the  right  to  compel  China  resid¬ 
ed  in  Great  Britain  ;  or,  in  the  other,  whether  the  United 
States  had  reasonable  ground  of  controversy  with  England, 
in  consistency  with  these  principles,  are  wholly  different  ques¬ 
tions.  They  are  questions  of  policy,  subject  of  course  to  judg¬ 
ment  and  opinion.  They  are  to  be  settled  mainly  in  the  lights 
of  civil  and  diplomatic  history,  and  of  political  economy.  In 
these  lights  Mr.  Adams  had  walked  intelligently  for  threescore 
years  and  ten.  With  such  questions  he  had  been  more  con¬ 
versant,  and  had  a  better  knowledge  of  them,  than  any  other 
living  man.  Still,  he  might  err.  For,  in  the  application  of 
our  principles,  there  may  be  sometimes  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  which  neither  rectitude  nor  wisdom  can  satisfactorily  over¬ 
come.  In  such  cases,  the  accurate  balancing  of  opposite 
probabilities,  and  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  evidence  may 
depend  more  on  temperament  than  virtue.  In  some  condi¬ 
tions  the  soulless  and  bloodless  politician  may  make  a  sound¬ 
er  inference,  or  a  shrewder  guess,  than  the  highminded  and 
earnest  statesman,  whose  shoes’  latchet  he  is  not  worthy  to 
unloose.  Mr.  Adams’  veins  were  sometimes  very  full. 

I  have  chosen  to  put  Mr.  Adams  in  these  lights,  not  because 
I  would  commend  his  views  of  these  questions,  as  questions 
of  policy,  for  I  do  not  accept  them  ;  but  because  they  illus¬ 
trate  his  strength  of  principle,  and  his  manly  independence. 
Confident  in  his  own  judgment  he  dared,  in  the  one  case,  to 
stand  against  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world ;  and, 
in  the  other,  to  give  seeming  countenance  to  a  government 
which  had  not  his  confidence  ;  a  government,  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  its  own  decisions,  and 
which,  in  its  zeal  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  country,  would 
be  likely  to  hasten  its  catastrophe. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  example  of  Mr.  Adams  is  worthy  of 
the  especial  consideration  of  young  men,  and  now,  more  than 
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ever,  the  educated  young  men  of  our  country.  For,  we 
live  in  an  age  when  these  virtues  of  our  illustrious  fathers  are 
dying  out ;  an  age  which  exalts  the  voice  of  the  people  above 
the  voice  of  God,  and  which  on  all  hands,  and  in  all  parties, 
concedes  to  public  opinion  what  it  refuses  to  the  moral  law. 

III.  The  moral  qualities  of  Mr.  Adams  were  the  natural 
foundation,  as  they  were  also  the  proper  measure  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  greatness.  We  deny  that  there  can  be  the  highest  or¬ 
der  of  intellect  without  an  active  moral  sense.  For  the  intel¬ 
lectual  power  of  the  mind  is  physical,  and  it  can  have  no  true 
guidance  but  from  a  still  higher  and  more  authoritative  phys¬ 
ical  power,  the  conscience.  We  deny,  also,  that  the  highest 
physical  ability  of  any,  or  all  the  mental  powers  can  exist 
without  the  moral  life,  the  heavenly  love,  produced  through 
the  Gospel  in  the  soul.  Otherwise,  the  mind  is  an  automaton, 
its  discipline  is  mechanical,  and  its  attainments  are  merely 
artistic,  formal  and  superficial.  Mind,  in  distinction  from 
the  heart,  is  as  incapable  of  growth  in  its  proper  order,  as 
the  body  without  the  principle  of  life.  It  may  be  enlarged 
artificially  and  mechanically,  by  accretion,  but  not  by  the 
natural  process  of  developement.  Or,  if  the  moral  essence  is 
corrupted,  then,  equally,  without  a  restored  healthy  activity, 
the  developement  of  the  intellect  will  be  partial,  disproportion¬ 
ate  and  unshapely.  There  are  doubtless  immoral  men  of 
great  intellects.  But  they  will  not  bear  a  dispassionate  and 
searching  criticism.  They  are  great  only  in  some  things,  and 
for  some  purposes.  They  are  great,  not  for  all,  but  for  their 
party  or  sect,  their  patrons  or  retainers.  They  fail  in 
those  exigencies  which  require  entireness,  soundness  and 
self-devotion.  They  are  cast  down  when  the  selfish  and  par¬ 
tial  interests  which  they  serve  are  no  longer  ascendant.  Or, 
they  are  great  only  while  they  live,  or  in  the  age  which  has 
felt  the  power  of  their  fascination.  Posterity  tries  them.  The 
tinsel  decays  and  drops  off  by  time.  The  hidden  fallacy 
works  out.  They  are  monuments,  not  of  human  greatness, 
but  of  human  folly  ;  of  folly  on  their  own  part,  in  seeking  for 
excellence  without  virtue ;  and  on  the  world’s  part,  in  its  be- 
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ing  cheated,  generation  after  generation,  by  such  false  lights 
that  steam  up  from  beneath  to  lure  it  to  its  ruin. 

Such  was  not  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Adams.  Without  doubt 
his  mental  powers  were  constitutionally  of  a  high  order,  and 
well-proportioned.  But  he  was  not  more  excellent,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  than  many  others.  Had  not  his  mother  taught  him, 
and  had  he  not  submitted  his  understanding  daily  and  de¬ 
voutly  to  the  Bible,  the  difference  between  him  and  most  oth¬ 
er  great  men  would  not  have  been  remarkable.  As  it  was, 
he  became  greater,  because  he  did  not,  like  them,  invert  God’s 
natural  order,  and  put  the  intellect  before  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  He  began  at  the  foundation.  Consequently,  his 
greatness  was  in  essence,  not  in  accident ;  in  quality,  not  in 
measure  ;  in  spirit,  not  in  form  ;  in  matter,  not  in  manner ;  in 
conduct,  not  in  management ;  in  comprehension,  truthfulness, 
and  efficiency,  not  in  arrangement,  affectation,  and  finesse. 
But  for  his  moral  discipline  he  would  have  been  a  pedant, 
but  not  a  scholar  5  a  politician,  but  not  a  statesman  ;  a  skil¬ 
ful  wire  puller  in  the  drama  of  his  country,  but  not  its  master 
spirit,  the  embodiment  of  its  genius,  the  representative  of  its 
vital  principles.  Others  might  have  been  as  tall  as  he,  but 
not  as  sturdy  ;  more  graceful,  but  less  majestic  ;  moving  fan¬ 
tastically  in  the  breeze,  but  upturned  or  shattered  in  the  storm. 
Others  could  have  trimmed  the  sails  of  the  ship  of  State,  but 
not  like  liim  controlled  the  helm ;  they  could  heave  the  lead, 
but  not  find  the  latitude  ;  they  could  contribute  to  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  the  scene  under  sunny  sides,  or  on  peaceful  waters, 
but  only  to  its  terrors  in  the  whirlwind,  and  among  the  rocks. 
Mr.  Adams’  mind  had  magnitude,  proportion,  fullness,  solid¬ 
ity  and  strength,  the  effect  of  growth,  and  not  inflation.  The 
moral  life  was  in  it ;  its  aliment  was  righteous  principle,  and 
consequently  it  was  ever  vigorous  and  productive.  The  green 
leaf  of  the  spring  failed  not  before  its  time ;  its  blossom  died 
not  unnaturally  enforced ;  and  he  brought  forth  fruit  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold  in  his  old  age  ;  for  his  root  drew  nourishment  from 
the  depths  The  root,  the  tree,  the  leaf,  the  fruit  were  full  of 
sap  when  the  lightning  came.  Whose  mental  stores  like  his, 
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so  ample,  so  varied,  so  adjusted,  so  ready  at  command,  so 
pertinent  to  all  the  exigencies  of  his  private,  or  official  life,  so 
treasured  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  mankind  ? 

Was  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Adams’  intellect  genius  ?  No. 
Or  talent?  No.  Was  it  perception,  penetration,  judgment, 
fancy  ?  No.  In  any  one  of  these  he  was  equalled  by  other 
men  who  had  unwisely  stimulated  some  special  faculty,  or 
had  made  haste  to  be  great  by  popular  affectation.  But  it 
was  all  these  naturally  combined,  and  trained,  proportionately, 
to  the  search  of  truth,  in  exact,  severe  and  painful  discipline. 
Did  he  become  great  by  observation,  by  reading,  by  thought, 
by  writing,  by  discourse  ?  Not  by  any  one  of  these  alone, 
but  by  the  practical  harmonizing  of  them  all.  For,  who  like 
him  made  all  the  senses  inlets  to  the  materials  of  knowledge  ? 
Who  like  him  gathered  up  not  the  floating,  ephemeral  and 
and  trashy  learning  of  the  times,  but  the  matured  wisdom  of 
the  wise  ?  Who  like  him  elaborated  these  treasured  ele¬ 
ments  into  systems  of  his  own,  by  which  the  men  of  onesid¬ 
ed  and  partial  views,  great  though  they  were,  were  confound¬ 
ed  through  his  earnest  and  unartificial  eloquence  ?  Was  he 
a  man  of  theory,  or  of  practice  ?  Was  he  a  discoverer,  an 
organizer,  an  administrator  ?  No  one  of  these  alone  in  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  others,  or  according  to  any  mere  ideal  of  these 
distinct  classes  of  great  men.  For,  though  he  could  soar  into 
imaginary  worlds,  he  accepted  nothing  that  would  not  stand 
experiment,  nothing  that  suited  not  the  actual  states  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  society,  or  that  did  not  consist  with  the  Revelations 
of  God.  Do  you  ask  for  analysis  ?  He  could  sift.  Or,  for 
synthesis  ?  He  could  construct.  Yet  was  he  not  a  captious 
critic,  nor  a  conceited  architect.  His  mind,  in  this  respect, 
was  correctly  shadowed  by  his  style  of  private  life.  He  was 
not  envious  to  mar  the  palace  of  his  ostentatious  neighbor  ; 
nor  vain  to  excel  him,  though  he  might  have  done  it,  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  own  dwelling.  He  was  better  suited 
with  the  venerable  and  well  appointed,  though  plain  and 
homely  mansion  of  his  fathers. 
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We  could  wish  that  the  distinctively  Christian  element  had 
been  more  active  in  the  mind  of  Mr*  Adams.  It  would  have 
more  exalted  his  faculties,  and  given  them  a  higher  direction 
for  the  good  of  others.  But,  as  a  statesman,  he  might  then 
have  been  too  far  beyond  his  age.  He  had  sufficient  virtue 
to  keep  him  above  the  atmosphere  of  mere  worldly  men,  but 
not  out  of  their  sight.  He  was  Christian  enough  to  refuse 
the  fashion  and  pageantry  of  this  world,  to  abhor  its  thought¬ 
lessness  and  frivolity,  its  loose  maxims,  and  its  vain  pursuits; 
but  not  enough,  by  the  absolute  renouncing  of  the  world,  to  fall 
off  entirely  from  its  regards.  Had  he  lived  in  a  great  city  he 
would  have  been  thought  a  Stoic,  or  a  Cynic,  which  he  was 
not.  But  he  would  nevertheless  have  ruled  the  city,  be¬ 
cause,  there,  a  Stoic  or  a  Cynic  is  not  so  uncongenial,  as  the 
determined  and  consistent  Christian.  Less  of  the  spirit  of 
righteousness  would  have  reduced  him  nearer  to  the  level  of 
the  generality ;  more  would  have  alienated  their  confidence. 
In  either  case  he  could  not  have  led  them,  but  would  have 
lost  their  suffrage,  and  the  country  would  not  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  official  labors.  A  monarch,  if  he  willed, 
might  be  also  a  Prophet,  or  an  Apostle.  But,  in  a  Democra¬ 
cy,  no  man,  who  is  greatly  above  the  moral  sympathies  of  the 
people,  can  be  a  ruler,  except  in  the  time  of  rebuke  and  dan¬ 
ger.  Mr.  Adams  was  as  elevated  in  virtue  as  he  could  be 
without  losing  his  position  ;  and  that  he  would  have  lost,  as 
it  was,  but  for  his  profound  ability.  Yet  he  was  not  what  he 
was  for  the  sake  of  his  position,  but  because  of  Him  who 
giveth  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.  He  was  God’s  in¬ 
strument  to  modify  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  declining  State, 
not  to  accumulate  the  aggressive  energy  of  Christianity,  or 
exemplify  its  passive  virtues.  It  would  indeed  be  great  glory 
to  Christianity  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Adams  should  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  faggot.  But  Christianity  must  not  glory,  when  the 
world  would  suffer,  out  of  measure,  from  the  quenching  of  its 
great  lights.  The  Church  wants  its  confessors  and  martyrs. 
But  the  State  must  also  have,  occasionally,  its  righteous  rul- 
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ers,  or  the  bow  of  promise  would  be  broken.  God’s  wisdom 
is  best. 

To  Mr.  Adams  the  end  of  earth  has  come.  The  sage  has 
uttered  his  wisdom  ;  the  patriot  has  ended  his  labors.  Cen¬ 
trally,  between  the  stormy  Capes  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Old  Colony,  between  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Bunker  Hill,  within  a  humble  enclosure,  the  nation  has  laid 
the  dust  of  its  great  statesman.  He  sleeps  among  his  breth¬ 
ren,  children  of  the  Puritans,  himself  a  Puritan,  and  the  best 
civil  representative  that  remained  of  a  race  of  men,  whose  like 
has  not  been  known  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  He  lived 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  nation’s  constitutional  histo¬ 
ry.  He  contributed,  more  than  any  other  man,  to  perpetuate 
its  first  principles,  and  to  keep  alive  the  genius  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  had  a  better  comprehension  of  its  relations,  and 
a  more  profound  sense  of  its  interests.  He  left  it  the  richest 
legacy  of  civil  knowledge,  the  most  illustrious  example  of 
patriotic  virtue.  He  received  its  highest  honors,  living  and 
dead.  As  his  body  is  borne  from  the  Capitol  to  his  native 
village,  the  husbandmen  in  the  fields  stand  still  as  the  rush¬ 
ing  cortege  passes,  and  raise  their  hats  from  their  heads. 

Shall  he  live  still  in  the  life  of  his  nation  ?  Shall  the 
country  of  Washington  and  the  Adamses  be  worthy  of  its 
greatest  benefactors  ?  Shall  the  nation  live  ?  Or,  must  it 
follow  the  law  of  the  individual,  “  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust  ?”  Who  shall  solve  the  problem  of  its  prospective  his¬ 
tory  ?  What  result  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  shall  be  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  future  age  ?  That  problem  will  be  solved  speedily. 
Every  thing  for  good  or  evil  vegetates  rapidly  in  a  state  of 
freedom.  The  results  of  popular  liberty  will  soon  be  written. 
It  requires  now  but  a  day  to  revolutionize  a  kingdom  ;  and 
but  a  few  years  for  a  liberated  people  to  reveal  what  is  in 
their  hearts.  A  half  century  performs  now,  what  was  the 
work  of  a  decade  of  centuries  when  man  was  held  in  by  bit  and 
bridle.  The  nations  hasten  to  their  destiny.  What  is  that 
destiny  ?  Shall  we  ask  of  the  past  ?  Shall  we  ask  of  the 
present ;  not  of  the  .  inventors,  the  politicians,  the  poets, 
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or  the  orators  ;  but  of  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  ?  They 
have  told  us  already.  We  know  what  such  men  said  in  1793. 
We  know  what  they  said  when  the  federal  idea  of  our  repub¬ 
lic  went  out  with  the  elder  Adams.  What  would  they  tell  us 
now  ?  the  great  men  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
old  men  of  our  own  country  ?  What  should  we  hear  from 
De  Tocqueville,  Guizot,  or  from  less  interested  observers, 
looldng  down  from  some  height  upon  the  Tuilleries,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  the  Boulevards  ?  They  would  tell 
us  that  man  reacts  from  superstition  to  fanaticism,  from  re¬ 
straint  and  servitude  to  intoxication.  They  would  tell  us  that 
the  next  chapter  of  the  history  of  Christendom  will  be  of  an¬ 
archy  ;  that  having  learned  our  modern  lesson  of  human  per¬ 
fectibility,  speculatively  and  romantically,  from  the  reason, 
and  not  from  the  Bible,  we  shall  in  due  time  learn  its  essen¬ 
tial  fallacy,  practically  and  morally,  from  the  Providence  of 
God.  But  where  is  the  point  of  rest  between  these  extremes 
they  know  not.  We  must  ask  that  question  not  of  the  State, 
but  of  the  Church.  We  must  ask  it  of  a  higher  Oracle  than 
man,  of  Theology,  of  Christ’s  Apocalypse.  Do  you  say,  we 
need  not  ask,  for  our  country  has  tried  the  experiment ;  it  has 
solved  the  problem  ;  that  here  humanity  is  disenthralled,  free, 
intelligent,  successful  and  triumphant  ?  But  what  is  human¬ 
ity  ?  All  history,  past,  present  and  future,  is  but  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  humanity,  of  humanity  sanctified  on  the  one  hand, 
unsanctified  on  the  other,  and  these  invisible  families  of  good 
and  evil  proximately  represented  by  the  visible  organizations 
of  Church  and  State.  Are  Church  and  State,  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  right,  each  in  itself,  and  both  in  their  reciprocal  relations  ? 
Have  we  attained  to  the  true  ideal  ?  Are  we  likely  to  attain 
it?  Are  we  blending  the  roses  of  all  colors  in  one  concen¬ 
trated  glorious  white,  the  image  of  all  truth  and  purity  ?  Are 
we  becoming  the  true  Theocracy,  the  end  of  promise  ?  Or, 
as  man  more  affects  self-government,  does  he  not,  practically, 
become  more  independent  of  the  government  of  God  ?  Is  not 
our  modern  idea  of  the  social  compact  necessarily  atheistic  ? 
The  demonstration  is  not  yet  complete.  The  history  is  not 
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yet  written.  Our  country  is  still  a  problem.  Who  shall 
solve  it  ?  If  you  say,  not  the  old  men,  then,  I  answer,  the 
young  men.  I  repeat  emphatically,  that  is  the  practical  les¬ 
son  of  the  new  generation.  The  responsibility  is  theirs.  If 
they  want  it,  God  throws  it  on  them,  a  greater  than  he  ever 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  If  any  of  our  young  men 
learn  not  that  lesson  truly  and  wisely,  if  they  bear  not  that 
burden  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  their  pilgrim  fathers, 
let  them  never  pass  by  the  graveyard  at  Quincy,  let  them 
never  find  their  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Potomac. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Concord,  Nov.  30,  1860. 

Rev.  N.  Bouton : 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  undersigned,  members  of  your  Society,  having  list¬ 
ened  with  much  interest  to  the  Discourse  delivered  by  you  on  our  late  an¬ 
nual  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  believing  that  its  publication  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  at  the  present  time,  in  its  tendency  to  induce  men  to  consider 
their  obligations  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  existing  laws  of  the  country,  respectfully  request  a  copy  for  pub¬ 
lication.  We  remain,  very  truly, 

Tour  Friends  and  Parishioners, 

FRANCIS  N.  FISK,  RICHARD  BRADLEY, 

SAMUEL  COFFIN,  CHARLES  MOODY, 

SAMUEL  MORRIL,  ROBERT  DAVIS. 


To  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton: 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Concord,  though  not  members 
of  your  Society,  having  been  present  at  the  North  Church  this  morning, 
and  listened  with  great  satisfaction  and  cordial  approval  to  your  able  and 
patriotic  Discourse  upon  our  duty  as  citizens  and  Christians  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution  and  Union,  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country ; — believing,  at 
this  time  of  doubt  and  danger,  when  opinions  so  hostile  to  the  Constitution 
and  Union  of  these  States  ;  so  at  war  with  all  civil,  religious  and  social  or¬ 
ganization,  are  publicly  propagated,  that  the  dissemination  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  arguments  contained  in  that  Discourse  would  have  a  tendency 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  misguided  friends  of  the  Union,  and  to  thwart 
the  wicked  purposes  of  its  foes,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  en¬ 
courage  the  hearts  of  the  great  and  good  men  all  over  the  country  who 
are  laboring  in  its  defence  ; — believing,  too,  that  you  have  uttered  the  real 
sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  good  people  of  this  State — would 
respectfully  ask  the  favor  of  a  copy  for  publication. 

JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  E.  H.  ROLLINS, 

ARTHUR  FLETCHER,  WM.  P.  HILL, 

JOSEPH  LOW,  HENRY  WOOD, 

EPHRAIM  HUTCHINS,  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT. 

EDW.  H.  PARKER, 

Concord,  Thanksgiving  eve.,  Nov.  28, 1860. 


NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


As  appears  from  the  foregoing  communications,  this  Discourse  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication  in  compliance  with  the  request,  both  of  members  of 
his  own  Society,  and  of  other  highly  respected  citizens  who  heard  it,  of 
different  political  parties  and  religious  denominations.  In  preparing  a 
copy  for  the  press,  the  author  would  state,  that  without  altering  a  single 
sentiment,  as  first  delivered,  he  has  endeavored  to  give  more  logical  pre¬ 
cision  to  the  Scripture  argument  for  obedience  to  civil  authority ;  has  added 
a  paragraph  to  show  the  nature  and  certainty  of  the  “  explicit  and 
solemn  compact”  into  which  our  fathers  entered  in  adopting  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution ;  and  has  also  appended  several  notes,  to  which  he  would 
respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  his  readers.  The  author’s  desire  and 
prayer  is,  that  the  sentiments  herein  expressed  may  serve  to  increase 
and  cherish,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  may  read  them,  that  love  of  country 
and  subjection  to  lawful  authority,  which,  with  love  to  God,  constitute  an 
essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  citizen. 


DISCOURSE. 


DEUT.  8  :  10. 

WHEN  THOU  HAST  EATEN  AND  ART  FULL,  THEN  THOU  SHALT  BLESS  THE  LORD 
THT  GOD,  FOR  THE  GOOD  LAND  WHICH  HE  HATH  GIVEN  THEE. 

We  welcome,  with  grateful  and  joyous  emotions,  this  an¬ 
nual  festival  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  In  the  language 
of  our  chief  magistrate,  “we  can  rejoice  that  the  circling 
seasons  have  again  passed,  rich  and  overflowing  with  the 
beneficence  of  Heaven  to  the  people  of  this  State  ;  that  nei¬ 
ther  our  unfaithfulness  nor  our  ingratitude  have  dried  up  the 
fountains  of  God’s  goodness  to  us.” 

We  are  assembled  in  our  usual  place  of  worship,  “  reve¬ 
rently  to  offer  up  the  homage  of  humble  and  grateful  hearts 
to  our  Almighty  Father  and  Benefactor,  for  his  countless 
mercies  and  blessings.”  Among  the  particular  subjects  of 
thanksgiving  recommended  in  the  proclamation  of  our  chief 
magistrate,  we  are  invited  to  unite  in  fervent  thanks  to  God, 
“  for  having  given  to  us  the  pleasant  and  goodly  land  in 
which  we  live ;  for  the  freedom,  health,  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity  he  has  permitted  us  to  enjoy  ;  for  the  plenty  with  which 
he  has  filled  our  dwellings ;  for  our  means  of  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  advancement ;  and  for  that  crowning  bless¬ 
ing,  the  revelation  of  mercy  and  of  hope,  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion.”  As  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  these 
several  topics,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  altogether  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  occasion,  to  select  as  the  chief  theme  of  our  grat- 
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itude,  the  first  subject  named — the  pleasant  and  goodly 
land  in  which  we  live  ;  especially  as  we  may  view  it  in 
connection  with  the  “crowning  blessing” — the  glorious  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

1  observe,  then,  that  the  inspired  description  of  the  good 
land  which  God  gave  to  his  ancient  people ,  fitly  applies  to 
our  own  country.  “  The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into 
a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills  ;  a  land  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegran¬ 
ates  ;  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou 
shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any 
thing  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  shalt  dig  brass.”  This  beautiful  land  of  Palestine 
was  the  gift  of  God  to  his  covenant  people.  Though  com¬ 
paratively  small  in  extent,  it  had  its  goodly  mountains  of 
Lebanon  on  the  north ;  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Jordan  running  through  its  centre,  to  the  Salt  Sea  in  the 
south-east ;  on  the  west,  its  coast  was  washed  by  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea,  by  means  of  which  it  enjoyed  a  lucrative 
commerce  with  all  adjacent  and  even  distant  nations  ;  and 
the  productions  of  its  soil  were  rich  in  variety  and  abundance. 

But  all,  and  much  more  than  all  that  can  truly  be  said  of 
Palestine,  may  be  said  of  our  own  country.  Survey  its 
magnitude,  grandeur,  exuberance,  resources,  and  population. 
Behold  it  extending  the  entire  width  of  the  continent,  from 
ocean  to  ocean — stretching  through  twenty-five  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  twice  that  of  longitude — all  within  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone,  the  most  healthful  portion  of  the  globe,  and  best 
adapted  to  develop  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
man.  Look  at  its  vast  ranges  of  mountains ;  its  long  and 
mighty  rivers  ;  its  inland  seas  ;  its  beautiful  and  vast  plains ; 
its  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal,  and  iron,  and  copper ;  of  lead, 
and  silver,  and  gold.  Look  at  the  interminable  forests  of 
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most  valuable  wood  ;  at  the  exuberance  and  boundless  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  productions  of  the  soil ;  with  a  commerce  carried 
on  within  its  boundaries  and  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  more  numerous  in  ships,  more  enterprising  in  men, 
and  more  extensive,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  any  other  nation 
under  heaven.  It  may  help  to  fill  up  what  the  imagination 
alone  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive,  to  state  in  figures  that, 
“  exclusive  of  the  late  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  the  area  of 
our  country  admits  of  division  into  376  States  as  large  as 
Massachusetts  ;  and,  including  the  territories  ceded  by  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  number  of  such  States  rises  to  448.  Three  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
form  a  broader  field  than  26  k  ingdoms  like  Great  Britain 
could  cover,  and  is  exceeded  only  in  500.000  square  miles 
by  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.”*  Occupying  this 
vast,  beautiful,  grand  area  of  the  earth’s  surface,  is  already 
a  population  of  about  23.000.000,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
800.000  souls  a  year,  and  destined',  unless  checked  by  some 
unknown  and  unforeseen  cause,  “  to  swell  within  a  hundred 
years  to  a  larger  population  than  China  boasts,  and  to  double 
the  number  of  all  Europe.” 

This  is  the  goodly  and  pleasant  land  which  God  hath 
given  us.  He  gave  the  original  deed  and  first  occupancy  to 
our  pilgrim  fathers,  and  to  the  founders  of  the  other  little 
colonies  who  settled  on  more  southern  shores.  In  his  prov¬ 
idence,  he  bade  them  go  up  and  possess  the  land,  and  from 
one  period  to  another,  and  by  various  moans,  he  hath  opened 
the  way  to  obtain  complete,  undisputed  and  peaceable  pos¬ 
session.  The  right  indeed  to  this  vast  domain  has  some¬ 
times  been  brought  into  debate.  But  wit  hout  attempting  to 
vindicate  every  particular  acquisition  of  territory  by  pur¬ 
chase,  by  cession,  or  by  conquest ;  still,  l  ooking  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  wide  relations,  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that 

*  See  statistical  tables  and  estimates  in  Home  3  lissionary,  Nov.,  1846, 
Oct.,  1849. 
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God  hath  in  his  providence  as  truly  given  this  land  to  us  to 
possess,  as  he  gave  Palestine  to  ancient  Israel.  Hence,  an 
important  practical* inquiry  arises: — What  do  we  owe  to  this 
land  as  our  common  country  ? 

In  attempting,  my  hearers,  to  answer  this  question,  I  wish 
to  forestall  any  surmises  or  fears  yon  may  have,  that  your 
pastor  is  now  going  to  enter  the  arena  of  political  strife,  to 
express  crude  opinions  on  matters  that  divide  the  people,  or 
that  he  will  adopt  some  party  Shibboleth ,  and  give  offence 
to  esteemed  and  valued  friends.  Rather,  I  purpose  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  all  party  and  political  allusions ;  to  enter 
into  a  calm,  dispassionate  irfquiry  respecting  what  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  of  the  duties  we  pwe  to  our  country.  A  great 
question  has  arisen,  which,  by  common  consent,  is  designated 
“  Conscience  and  the  Constitution .”  What  relation  subsists 
between  them  ?  To  what  duties  does  conscience  bind  us 
in  respect  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  ?  And 
is  there  any  “  higher  law”  which  exempts  us  from  obedience 
to  the  latter  ?#  These  are  grave  and  momentous  questions  ; 
and,  as  you  will  all  admit,  fairly  come  within  the  province 
of  a  religious  teacher,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  charge 
of  meddling  with  party  politics.  They  are  questions,  too, 
on  which  an  interested  community — yea,  an  inquiring  and 
agitated  nation — demands  light.  And  surely  it  becomes 
every  minister  of  the  word,  divested  of  all  prejudice  and 
party  bias,  to  examine  for  himself  the  word  of  God,  and 
give  utterance  to  what  he  believes  to  be  its  divine  and  au¬ 
thoritative  teachings. 

I.  I  need  hardly  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are 
bound  to  be  grateful  to  God  for  all  the  blessings  which  we 
actually  enjoy  in  the  good  land  he  hath  given  tis.  In  the 

*  The  author  regrets  that  he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
essay  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  this  subject,  and  is  therefore  entirely  ignorant  how 
far  his  own  views  coincide  with  those  of  the  venerable  Professor. 
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text  this  is  a  matter  of  divine  injunction.  “  When  thou  hast 
eaten  and  art  full,  then  shalt  thou  bless  the  Lord  thy  God, 
for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee.” 

Though  there  may  be  coexistent  evils  which  we  deplore, 
yet  the  good  demands  our  praise.  We  should,  therefore,  fre¬ 
quently,  and  especially  on  annual  festive  occasions  like  the 
present,  review  and  enumerate  our  blessings.  We  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  trace  the  line  of  our  national  descent  backwards 
to  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  Republic ;  to  make  grate¬ 
ful  mention  of  their  Christian  virtues  and  of  their  heroic 
firmness  in  enduring  privations  of  every  kind,  that  they 
might  plant  the  institutions  of  freedom,  of  learning,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  in  this  land  which  God  gave  them.  We  should  re¬ 
fresh  our  memories  with  a  rehearsal  of  scenes  in  which  our 
own  immediate  ancestors  took  a  part,  when  they  freely 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,  and 
poured  out  their  blood  like  water  in  their  country’s  defence. 
We  should  recal  the  names  of  the  brave,  the  wise,  and  the 
good,  whom  God  raised  up  to  be  our  leaders  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  and  in  the  fields  of  war.  Sacred  in  our  lips 
be  the  names  of  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Hancocks, 
Franklins,  Shermans,  Jays,  Hamiltons,  and  other  worthies, 
who  either  put  their  hand  to  the  great  Instrument  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  or  who  maintained  the  Declaration  with  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  their  blood.  Contrasting  our  happy  condition  in 
this  good  land,  with  that  of  other  nations— ?with  the  be¬ 
nighted  and  down-trodden  subjects  of  despotic  power  in 
Asia  and  Africa ;  with  the  serfs  of  Russia ;  with  the  unen¬ 
lightened  and  poverty-stricken  tenants  of  Ireland  ;  with  the 
vassals  of  Spanish  and  Turkish  domination ;  with  the  chang¬ 
ing,  convulsive  and  unintelligent  liberty  of  France ;  with 
the  religious  tyranny,  upheld  by  foreign  bayonets,  at  Rome  ; 
or  with  the  mixed  freedom  and  oppression,  wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty,  protestantism  and  persecution,  of  England — we  should 
thank  God  that  he  hath  given  us  this  good  land  in  which  to 
2 
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dwell ;  that  here  a  government,  administered  by  rulers  of  our 
own  choice,  spreads  the  broad  shield  of  its  protection  over 
and  around  us,  guarding  and  defending  our  persons,  property, 
liberty  and  life ;  that  we  enjoy,  what  no  other  people  under 
the  whole  heaven  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree,  the  liberty  and 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences,  without  any  wishing  or  daring  to  molest  us ; 
that  the  means  of  a  generous  education  are  widely  diffused  ; 
that  throughout  our  broad  land  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  dis¬ 
seminated  and  read  ;  churches  are  reared,  which  are  every 
Sabbath  filled  with  intelligent  and  devout  worshippers  ;  and 
that  from  year  to  year  a  benignant  Providence  pours  over 
our  land  the  showers  of  plenty  in  such  abundance  that  lean 
and  famishing  want  is  unknown,  and  the  millions  of  our 
population  have  unceasing  occasion  for  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  For  these  and  ten  thousand  other  blessings  which 
we  enjoy,  should  this  goodly  and  pleasant  land  be  every 
year  and  every  day  more  and  more  endeared  to  us ;  yes,  to 
us — 

“  Be  this  the  land,  of  every  land  the  pride  ; 

Beloved  of  heaven,  o’er  all  the  world  beside ; 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 

And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 

Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth. 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
Tlje  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 

Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair, 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air.” 

Then  “  bless  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  the  good  land  which 
he  hath  given  thee.” 

II.  It  is  a  scriptural  duty  to  pray  for  the  rulers  of  our 
land.  Suffice  it,  on  this  topic,  to  cite  the  apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion  :  “  I  exhort  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  :  For  kings,  and  for 
all  that  are  in  authority  ;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
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peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ;  for  this  is  good 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour.”  I  Tim. 
2  :  1-3.  When  we  reflect  on  the  responsibilities  which  al¬ 
ways,  and  at  times  with  overwhelming  weight,  rest  on  the 
rulers  of  a  great  nation,  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
prayer  for  them  cannot  be  too  much  magnified.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  Christian  duty,  binding  on  all  the  ministers  and  disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ ; — a  duty  which  not  only  ensures  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  rulers  themselves,  but  also  the  peace,  happi¬ 
ness  and  usefulness  of  all  Christian  men.  Oh !  had  more 
prayer  been  offered  for  our  rulers,  in  the  pulpit,  at  domestic 
altars,  and  in  the  closets  of  our  land,  during  the  late  session 
of  our  national  Congress,  we  cannot  believe  that  such  divid¬ 
ed  counsels  would  so  long  have  prevailed ;  that  the  hearts  of 
our  ablest  statesmen  had  been  oppressed  with  anxiety  and 
fear  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  union  ; — perhaps  the 
great  heart  of  our  heroic  Chief .  Magistrate  had  not  been 
crushed  with  the  burden  of  the  nation’s  care.  Of  all  the 
affecting  representations  of  the  fathers  of  our  country  which 
the  pencil  of  the  painter  has  transmitted  to  us,  I  know  of  no 
one  more  so  than  the  scene  in  the  Convention  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  our  Union ;  when,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Franklin,  prayer 
was  offered  that  they  might  be  enlightened  and  guided  in 
their  deliberations  by  wisdom  from  above.  There  is  Wash¬ 
ington  on  his  knees ;  others,  in  like  posture,  by  his  side ; 
some  recline  j  some  stand  in  solemn  attitude,  with  face  up¬ 
lifted  or  covered ;  while  the  minister  of  God  lifts  up  his 
hands  in  devout  and  earnest  supplication  to  the  throne  of 
mercy.  From  that  day  the  business  of  the  Convention  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  unwonted  unanimity!  “Pray,  therefore, for 
all  that  are  in  authority .” 

III.  I  now  observe,  thirdly,  our  duty,  no  less  than  our 
true  interest  and  happiness,  requires  that  we  conform  to  the 
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Constitution  and  obey  the  Laws  of  our  land.  As  this,  at 
the  present  time,  seems  to  be  the  most  important  point  in 
our  discussion,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  on  the  subject  of  submission  and  obedience  to 
civil  authority ;  what  limits  or  exceptions,  if  any,  they  make  : 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  to  our  particular 
duty. 

1.  First,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  the  whole 
life  of  our  Saviour  he  carefully  avoided  all  conflict  with  the 
existing  civil  authorities.  He  conformed  to  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  regulations  of  the  government,  though  administer¬ 
ed  by  cruel,  oppressive,  and  eminently  wicked  men.  The 
charge  of  being  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  of  aspiring  to  royal 
authority  over  the  Jews,  was  false,  as  both  Herod  and  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  themselves  testified.  To  evince  his  regard  and 
subjection  to  existing  laws,  he  once  even  wrought  a  miracle 
to  obtain  tribute-money  for  himself  and  his  disciple  Peter. 
For  so  doing,  he  assigns  this  significant  reason — “  Lest  we 
should  offend  them”  Matt.  17  :  27.  On  another  occasion 
the  Herodians— a  crafty  political  party — attempted  to  ensnare 
him,  and  make  him  commit  himself,  in  words,  against  the 
government.  “  Tell  us,”  said  they,  “  what  thinkest  thou  ? 
Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not  ?  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  shew  me  the  tribute  money :  and  they  brought 
unto  him  a  denarius — a  Roman  penny.  And  he  saith  unto 
them,  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ?  Whose  like¬ 
ness  is  this  stamped  on  the  coin  ?  And  they  said,  Caesar’s. 
Then  saith  he  unto  them,  Render ,  therefore ,  unto  Ccesar  the 
things  that  are  Ccesar' s ,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.”  Here  observe,  the  very  question  was  a  question  of 
conscience  ;  and  of  the  greater  importance  to  them,  because, 
as  is  believed,  it  had  respect  to  a  law  of  Moses,  that  a  stran¬ 
ger  should  not  be  set  over  the  Jews  as  a  king*  Is  it  lawful 
for  us  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign  power  ?  Though 

*  See  Deut.  17  :  15.  Barnes’s  Notes  on  Matt.  22  :  16—22. 
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conquered  and  held  in  subjection,  must  we  not,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Moses’s  law,  refuse  tribute-money  to  Caesar? 
Christ’s  answer,  marked  with  superhuman  wisdom,  is,  Caesar 
has  rights,  to  which  you  are  bound  in  conscience  to  yield. 
Render,  therefore,  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s ; 
and  at  the  same  time  render  unto  God  the  duties  which  you 
owe  him. 

2.  Turn  next  to  the  injunctions  of  Paul,  the  apostle,  Rom. 
13  :  1 — 7.  “  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  pow¬ 

ers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation” — or  just  punishment. 
The  “  higher  powers”  here  spoken  of,  are  rulers , — the  con¬ 
stituted  civil  authority, — which  is  ordained  of  God  in  the 
sense  that  God  authorizes,  and  in  his  providence  institutes, 
civil  government,  as  a  means  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
men  in  society.  “He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.”  v.  4.  This  is  the  true  end  and  object  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  on  this  passage  let  me  cite  to  you  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Scott.  “  The  higher  powers,”  says  he,  “  at 
Rome  were  not  only  heathen,  but  usurping,  oppressive,  and 
even  persecuting  governors  ;  and  Nero,  who  was  then  empe¬ 
ror,  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  caprice  and  wickedness,  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  yet  no  exceptions 
were  made  on  that  account.  Christians  were  required  to  look 
above  such  concerns,  and  to  consider  God  as  the  source  of 
all  authority,  and  civil  society  as  his  appointment  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  Chris¬ 
tians  to  render  a  prompt  and  quiet  obedience  to  those  govern¬ 
ors  under  whom  their  lot  was  cast ;  patiently  submitting  to 
the  hardships,  and  thankfully  receiving  the  benefits  thence 
resulting,  without  objecting  to  the  vices  of  the  constitution, 
the  administration,  or  the  rulers,  as  an  excuse  for  refusing 
subjection.” 
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Having  thus  asserted  that  civil  government  is  an  ordinance 
of  God,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  apostle  urges  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it  on  the  ground  of  conscience ,  and  not  simply  through 
fear  of  punishment :  “  Wherefore,  ye  must  needs  be  subject, 
not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake.”  v.  5.  That 
is,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  or  of  duty  to  God ,  because  civil 
government  is  his  ordinance.*  Hear  again  this  same  apos¬ 
tle,  addressing  Titus,  bishop  of  the  church  in  Crete  :  “  Put 
them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to 
obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work.”  This 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  bishop’s  or  minister’s  office  ; — to  in¬ 
culcate  obedience  to  every  class  of  civil  rulers.  Titus  3  :  1. 

3.  The  apostle  Peter  places  subjection  to  civil  authority 
on  precisely  the  same  ground.  Writing  to  Christians  scat¬ 
tered  over  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  says, 
I.  Pet.  2 :  13  :  “  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme ; 
or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well.”  In  thus  submitting  “  to  every  ordinance  of  man,” 
they  were  to  have  regard  to  the  influence  of  their  example : 
“  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well  doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.”  v.  15.  Let 
your  conduct  as  citizens  of  the  State — peaceful,  and  obedient 
to  the  laws — adorn  the  religion  which  you  profess. 

Now,  viewing  the  above  passages  as  they  stand  by  them¬ 
selves,  they  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  disobedience  or  resist¬ 
ance  to  any  human  law.  They  make  no  exception  in  any  case, 
but  with  absolute  authority,  as  the  will  and  command  of  God, 
they  enjoin — “  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  pow¬ 
ers."  “  Submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man ,  for  the  Lord's 
sake."  While  these  passages  thus  in  unqualified  terms 
urge  obedience  to  civil  government  as  an  ordinance  of  God, 

*  See  Barnes’s  comment  on  Rom.  18  :  1 — 7. 
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and  the  Saviour  in  his  life  exemplified  the  same,  it  further 
demands  consideration,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  no  hint 
or  caution  that  possibly  we  may  carry  that  obedience  too  far. 
On  the  contrary,  the  frequent  repetition  of  commands  on 
this  subject  imply  that  we  are  in  special  danger  of  sinning 
against  God,  by  disobedience  to  civil  authority,  and  even  by 
disrespect.  “  Curse  not  the  king;  no,  not  in  thy  thought .” 
£'Thou  shalt  not  revile  nor  civrse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.” 
“  The  man  that  will  not  hearken  unto  the  judge  shall  die.” 
See  Eccl.  10  :  20.  Ex.  22  :  28.  Deut.  17  :  12.  In  the 
day’s  of  Israel’s  degeneracy,  “  they  would  not  hearken  to 
their  judges.”  Judges  2  :  17.  So  conscientious  was  the 
apostle  Paul  on  this  subject,  that  he  made  a  public  apology 
for  speaking  in  a  reproachful  manner,  even  inadvertently ,  of 
one  invested  with  civil  authority.  Acts  23 :  5.  And  let  it 
ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  long,  dark  catalogue  of 
human  offences,  the  sin  of  obeying  magistrates  is  never 
mentioned,  while  that  of  despising  and  resisting  is  ranked 
among  the  worst  of  crimes!  See  II.  Pet.  2:  10.  Jude,  v,  8. 

The  question  then  arises,  are  there  no  limits  and  no  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  duty  of  subjection  to  civil  authority  ?  I  an¬ 
swer,  there  are  ;  and  they  are  contained,  not  in  commands  of 
God,  but  in  the  approved  examples  of  good  men,  in  at  least 
three  instances. 

The  first  is  the  noble  example  of  the  three  Jewish  breth¬ 
ren  in  Babylon,  who  refused  to  bow  down  and  worship  the 
golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up  ;  and  who, 
when  threatened  for  refusal,  that  they  should  be  cast  into 
the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  replied  to  the  king  : — 
u  O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in 
this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 
deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thine  hand,  O  King.  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  wor¬ 
ship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.”  Dan.  3 : 
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S — 18.  Similar  was  the  example  of  Daniel,  when  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  royal  edict  from  offering  prayer  to  Israel’s  God  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  on  penalty  of  being  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions.  “  When  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing  was  sign¬ 
ed,  he  went  into  his  house  ;  and  his  windows  being  opened 
in  his  chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees 
three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his 
God,  as  he  did  aforetime.”  Dan.  6  :  4 — 10.  And  he  did 
right,  for  the  law  was  a  direct  and  designed  infringement  of 
his  personal  duties  to  God.  We  have,  further,  the  example 
of  the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  who,  after  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  commission  and  authority  from  their  Saviour,  were 
commanded  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  “  not  to  speak  at  all, 
nor  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  Peter  and  John  an¬ 
swered,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye  ;  for  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.”  Acts  4  : 
18 — 20.  Here,  you  observe,  are  direct  and  palpable  viola¬ 
tions,  by  human  edicts,  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  regard 
to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  To 
have  yielded  to  them,  would  have  been  sin  against  God  ; 
and  were  any  similar  cases  ever  to  occur  any  where  in  the 
wide  extent  of  our  country,  duty  to  God  would  demand  in¬ 
stant  refusal  to  obey.  Happily  we  are  in  no  danger,  for  this 
freedom  of  conscience  in  respect  of  the  worship  of  God  is 
expressly  secured  to  us,  both  in  the  Constitution  of  our  own 
State  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The  language  of  the 
latter  is,  “  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.” 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  are  a  plain  guide.  They 
do,  by  examples,  warrant  disobedience  to  civil  authority, 
when  the  laws  thereof  come  in  direct  conflict  with  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God,  in  respect  of  the  worship  due  to  him.  Ob¬ 
serve,  however,  they  are  examples,  not  of  personal  resist¬ 
ance  or  violence ,  but  of  passive  suffering  ; — preferring  to  en- 
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dure  the  penalty  of  the  laws,  rather  than  disobey  an  express 
command  of  God. 

On  the  same  principles,  it  may  be  admitted  that  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  right  to  require  its  subjects  to  commit  murder, 
robbery,  or  violate  any  other  explicit  command  of  God. 
But  who  would  dare  intimate  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  coerced  into  such  sins,  under  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  one  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  and  punish  them  ? 
It  is  safe  further  to  admit,  that  when  human  laws  become 
intolerably  oppressive  upon  the  whole  or  a  major  part  of  the 
people,  resistance,  even  to  revolution ,  is  justifiable  ; — as  our 
fathers  resisted  oppressive  laws,  and  gained  their  independ¬ 
ence.  But  let  no  one  quote  the  above  scriptural  examples, 
to  justify  opposition  to  the  government  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  authority,  and  in  reference  to  the  civil  and 
municipal  affairs  of  the  State.* 

*  Mr.  Barnes  sums  up  his  views  on  Bom.  13  :  1—7,  with  the  following 
just  and  judicious  remarks : 

“  On  the  subject  discussed  in  these  seven  verses,  the  following  principles 
seem  to  be  settled  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  are  now  understood : 
1.  That  government  is  essential,  and  its  necessity  is  recognized  by  God, 
and  it  is  arranged  in  his  providence.  God  has  never  been  the  patron  of 
anarchy  and  disorder.  2.  Civil  rulers  are  dependent  on  God.  He  has 
the  entire  control  of  them,  and  can  set  them  up  or  put  them  down  when 
he  pleases.  3.  The  authority  of  God  is  superior  to  that  of  civil  rulers. 
They  have  no  right  to  make  enactments  which  interfere  with  his  authority. 
4.  It  is  not  the  business  of  civil  rulers  to  regulate  or  control  religion. 
That  is  a  distinct  department,  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  except  to. 
protect  it  5.  The  rights  of  all  men  are  to  be  preserved.  Men  are  to  be 
allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,, 
and  to  be  protected  in  those  rights,  provided  they  do  not  violate  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  community.  6.  Civil  rulers  have  no  right  to  persecute 
Christians,  or  to  attempt  to  secure  conformity  to  their  views  by  force. 
The  conscience  cannot  be  compelled,  and  in  the  affairs  of  religion  man 
must  be  left  free.” 

Mr.  Barnes  further  says :  “  It  is  matter  of  devout  thanksgiving  that  the 
subject  is  now  settled,  and  the  principle  is  now  understood.  In  our  own 
land  there  exists  the  happy  and  bright  illustration  of  the  true  principle  on 
3 
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I  say,  therefore,  notwithstanding  these  admitted  exceptions 
to  the  general  law  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  yet  we, 
above  all  people,  have  reason  to  conform  to  our  own  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Laws.  For  surely  if  Christians  in  the  primitive 
age  were  required  to  obey  the  existing  civil  authorities — 
governments  administered  by  such  men  as  Caligula,  Nero 
and  Domitian  ;  tyrants  who  ruled  with  arbitrary  sway — what 
language  can  adequately  express  the  duty  of  subjection  to 
our  own  government? — a  government  established  by  our 
fathers  in  good  faith  and  solemn  compact  ; — adopted  as  our 
own,  and  administered  by  rulers  of  our  own  deliberate  choice! 
To  oppose,  to  refuse  to  submit  to  our  own  Constitution  and 
Laws,  is  virtually  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
ourselves ;  to  repudiate  our  own  acts  ;  to  annul  our  own 
covenants  ;  to  draw  down  on  our  own  heads  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  we  have  authorized  against  the  disobedient  and 
rebellious.  It  is  to  raze  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
freedom,  and  tear  down  the  glorious  superstructure  which  our 
fathers  reared  and  cemented  with  their  blood. 

Listen  to  the  simple  but  sublime  declaration  prefixed  to 
the  articles  of  our  glorious  Constitution  : — !<  We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 

this  great  subject.  The  rights  of  conscience  are  regarded,  and  the  laws 
peacefully  obeyed.  The  civil  ruler  understands  his  province,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  yield  a  cheerful  and  cordial  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  Church  and 
State  move  on  in  their  own  spheres,  united  only  in  the  purpose  to  mate 
men  happy  and  good ;  and  divided  only  as  they  relate  to  different  depart¬ 
ments,  and  contemplate,  the  one,  the  rights  of  civil  society ;  the  other,  the 
interests  of  eternity.  *  *  Thanks  should  be  rendered  without  ceasing 
to  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  the  wondrous  train  of  events  by  which  this 
contest  has  been  conducted  to  its  issue ;  and  for  the  clear  and  full  under¬ 
standing  which  we  now  have  of  the  different  departments  pertaining  to 
church  and  state.” 
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ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America.”  Every  word  is  worthy  of  being  written  in  letters 
of  gold  and  spread  out  on  the  canopy  of  the  skies,  to  be 
read  and  rejoiced  in  by  a  nation  of  free,  grateful  and  obedient 
subjects.  It  is  your  own  declaration;  it  is  mine ;  it  was 
our  fathers’,  {i  by  explicit  and  solemn  compact.”  God  grant 
that  it  may  be  our  children’s  and  children’s  children  to  the 
latest  generation ! 

I  beg  leave  to  add  that  we,  citizens  of  New-Hampshire, 
should  be  the  last  in  the  nation  to  violate  this  -Constitution 
of  our  country ;  for  this  was  the  State  which  completed  the 
number  necessary  to  carry  the  glorious  instrument  into  effect, 
and  to  set  the  wheels  of  the  new  government  in  motion.* 
Here — in  this  town — in  yonder  ancient  edifice,  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  a  Convention  of  the  people,  21  June,  1788.  When 
they  had  gone  over  the  Constitution,  and  debated  it  article 
by  article,  and  adopted  the  whole,  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  New-Hampshire,  they  say  :  “  The  Convention  hav¬ 
ing  impartially  discussed  and  freely  considered  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  reported  to  Congress 
by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Court  of  said  State,  passed  the  14th  December,  last  past ; 
and  acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in  affording  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  an  op¬ 
portunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  sur¬ 
prise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Consti¬ 
tution,  in  order  ‘  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  jus¬ 
tice,’  &c.,  do:  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
said  State  of  New-Hampshire ,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said 

*  The  Convention  was  held  (by  adjournment  from  Exeter,)  in  the  Old 
North  Church.  “  This  was  the  ninth  State  in  the  Union  which  accepted 
the  Constitution,  and  thus  the  number  was  completed  which  was  necessary 
to  put  in  motion  the  political  machine.” — Belknap’s  Hist.  N.  H. 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.”*  Thus 
stands  the  “  explicit  and  solemn  compact ”  of  our  fathers ! 
What  son  of  New-Hampshire  will  accuse  them  of  sinning 
against  God  in  making  it,  or  allege  that  we  are  guilty  in 
keeping  it  ? 

At  this  point  the  reflection  forces  itself  on  us,  What  a 
wonderful  instrument  this  Constitution  of  our  Union  is  ! 
What  wisdom  pervades  every  article  !  Going  into  operation, 
at  first,  with  only  nine  States,  it  has  been  found,  after  a  trial 
of  more  than  sixty  years,  to  be  adapted  equally  to  all  the 
enlarged  and  changing  circumstances  of  our  country,  so  that 
now  it  extends  the  broad  shield  of  its  protection  over  thirty- 
one  States  of  the  Union.  Though  nothing  human  can  be 
called  perfect,  yet  this  seems  so  nearly  so  as  to  awaken  our 
profound  admiration  for  the  wisdom  that  dictated  it,  and  our 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  innumerable  blessings  which, 
under  his  providence,  it  has  insured  to  our  country  ! 

It  is,  however,  now  said,  that  somewhere  among  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  that  Constitution  is  one  that  contravenes  the  rights 
of  conscience  ;  at  least,  asserts  and  enjoins  a  duty  which  we 
cannot  discharge.  The  suspicion  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
entertained  ;  it  could  have  no  such  aim  ;  it  cannot  be.  If 
there  is  an  article  that  seems  to  have  such  a  bearing,  we 
must  conclude  that  we  put  a  wrong  construction  on  it,  or 
that  we  have  raised  a  question  of  conscience,  in  opposition 
to  it,  rather  than  that  it  intentionally  infringes  conscience  ; 
for  one  express  object  of  the  Constitution  is  to  guard  the 
rights  of  conscience.  True,  there  is  an  article  in  the  great 
Instrument,  which  was  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  compro¬ 
mise  on  which  the  union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
was  formed,  and  without  which  we  should  probably  to  this 
day  have  been  a  separated,  broken,  distracted — yea,  a  hostile 
and  warring  people ; — and  without  which,  too,  if  now  blot¬ 
ted  out  or  trampled  down  by  a  part,  and  against  the  consent 
*  See  Original  Records,  in  Secretary  of  State’s  office. 
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and  remonstrances  of  the  rest,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
dismemberment  of  our  Union,  and  a  defeat  of  all  the  glori¬ 
ous  ends  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it.* 

Although,  therefore,  as  an  individual  you  may  not  approve 
that  particular  article,  have  you  any  right,  before  God,  vio¬ 
lently  to  oppose  or  resist  it  ?  Is  “  the  explicit  and  solemn 
compact”  to  be  broken  at  your  will  ?  Let  that  conscience 
which  God  himself  addresses,  when  he  commands  obedience 
to  every  ordinance  of  man,  utter  its  loud  tones  of  admoni¬ 
tion,  that  you  touch  not  with  violent  hand  that  great  Instru¬ 
ment — the  bulwark  of  our  union,  our  defence,  our  liberty, 
our  glory. 

But  yet,  again,  it  is  said,  that  in  carrying  out  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  that  article,  in  a  law  of  the  land,  duties  are  prescrib¬ 
ed  and  penalties  threatened,  at  which  every  generous,  hu¬ 
mane  and  moral  instinct  of  our  nature  recoils.  It  may  be 
so  ;  and  if  so,  deeply  are  the  requirements  of  the  law  to  be 
deplored.  But  were  they  meant  by  the  framers  of  the  law 
— our  own  chosen  representatives,  in  whom  the  legislative 
power  is  vested — thus  to  wound  any  man’s  feelings  ?  to 
trench  upon  any  one’s  humane  or  moral  sensibilities  ?  or  to 
enjoin  a  duty  with  which  any  individual’s  conscience  had  a 
cause  to  interfere  ?  I  cannot  believe  it — much  as  1  may  and 
do  regret  the  apparent  severity  of  the  law.  The  effect  as¬ 
cribed  to  it  must  grow  out  of  some  misconception  either  of 
the  nature  or  necessity  of  the  Jaw.f  For,  as  I  understand 

*  The  Article  referred  to,  is  Art.  4,  §  2.  “No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  is  due.” 

t  It  deserves  consideration,  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  on 
which  this  Law  is  founded,  is  such,  that  were  slavery  abolished  this  year, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  it  would  still  need  to  remain,  unchanged,  in 
reference  to  other  classes  of  persons,  who  are  held  to  service  by  indentures 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  debate  in  the  N.  H.  Convention  that  adopted 
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it,  with  the  exception  of  a  change  in  some  of  its  provisions, 
to  render  it  more  effectual,  it  is  the  same  law  that  has  stood 
on  the  statute  book  of  the  nation  fifty-seven  years ;  that  was 
signed  by  the  hand  of  the  immortal  Washington  himself ; 
that  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities 
of  the  land  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  purposes  of 
the  Constitution,  and  not  in  a  single  respect  to  contravene  it. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  late  law  suspends  no 
habeas  corpus  act ;  sets  not  aside  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  f 
and,  properly  understood,  interferes  not  with  any  of  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  humanity,  except  as  they  may  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  the  law  by  legal  officers.  Nor  does 
it  require  any  personal  act  to  be  done,  by  any  private  citizen, 
directly  to  execute  it,  except  in  the  last  extreme,  when  worse 
comes  to  worse,  and  the  officers  of  the  law  must  be  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  or  REBELLION  triumph. 

Here  let  me  enquire  by  what  right  you  charge  upon  any 
law  of  your  country  that  it  is  unjust,  oppressive  and  unright¬ 
eous  ?  that  it  conflicts  with  your  duty  to  God  or  to  man,  and 
therefore  may  and  ought  to  be  disobeyed  ?  Have  you  no 
trust  in  the  rulers  of  your  own  election,  that  they  will  act 
according  to  their  oath,  and  enact  only  such  laws  as  accord 
with  the  benign  ends  of  our  government  ?  Is  there  not  a 
high  judicial  tribunal  to  which  such  questions  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  ?  Is  it  safe  or  right  in  a  private  citizen  to  assume  so 
vast  a  responsibility  as  to  condemn  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  at  his  will  disobey  them  ?  May  every  one  set  his  private 
judgment  above  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  au¬ 
thority  of  the  land  ?  Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  necessary 
consequence  of  adopting  such  a  principle.  You  assume  to 

the  Federal  Constitution,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  records  that  a  single 
objection  was  made  to  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  Article. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  trials  for  freedom,  by  jury,  are  common  in  the 
courts  at  the  South,  and,  when  there  is  any  legal  claim,  it  is  as  likely  to  be 
gained  as  anywhere  else. 
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pronounce  upon  every  law,  and  to  obey  or  disobey,  according 
as  you  judge  it  right  or  wrong,  irrespective  of  the  judgments 
of  your  lawful  rulers  ;  and  you  regard  yourself  at  liberty  to 
nullify  and  violate  every  human  law  which  does  not  accord 
with  your  private  judgment.  You  claim  to  be  governed  by 
some  “higher  law.”  What  is  that  law?  How  revealed  to 
you  in  distinction  from  others  ?  Is  it  a  voice  from  God,  so 
plain  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  ?  Rather,  are  you  not  quite 
as  likely  to  err  in  regard  to  it  as  others  ?  But,  if  you  are 
right  in  this  position,  then  certainly  every  other  individual 
may  assume  the  same  ;  and  when  one  law  regulates  the  use 
or  descent  of  property ;  another,  the  degrees  of  consanguin¬ 
ity  in  marriage ;  another,  the  business  of  trade,  by  license 
or  taritf ;  another,  imposes  penalties  for  crime  ;  and  another 
establishes  police  regulations  for  the  common  good ; — then, 
if  such  law  conflicts  with  your  or  my  private  judgment  or 
conscience  in  regard  to  that  matter,  you  and  I  are  therefore 
exempt  from  obligation  to  obey  that  law.  And  following 
still  the  “  higher  law,”  possibly  of  my  own  selfishness,  or 
pride,  or  obstinacy,  I  trample  under  my  feet  the  law  of  civil 
society,  which  as  a  citizen  I  am  already  sworn  to  support. 
Then  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  each  man  is  a  law  unto  him¬ 
self,  and,  like  Israel  in  the  days  of  deepest  degeneracy  and 
corruption,  without  priest  or  judge,  “every  one  does  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  Where  now,  I  ask,  is  the 
authority  of  God,  which  has  ordained  civil  society  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  which  you  and  I  are  subjects  ?  Where  is  the 
obligation  which  he  himself  has  imposed  on  us  in  this  rela¬ 
tion?  What  becomes  of  any  subjection  for  conscience’s 
sake?  Where  is  the  Christian  example  of  submitting  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  “for  the  Lord’s  sake?” 

It  has  indeed  been  plausibly  suggested  that  to  inculcate 
obedience  to  the  “  higher  law,”  i.  e.,  to  what  our  conscience 
deems  right,  in  all  cases,  would  supersede  human  enactments, 
and  would  itself  ensure  all  the  good  ends  of  government. 
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But  who,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  would  dare  try  it  ?  On 
what  nation  or  what  selected  number  of  individuals  could 
the  experiment  safely  be  made  ?  If  two  of  them  differed 
on  any  point,  and  that  difference  lead  to  conflict,  who  should 
decide  between  them  ?  After  all,  you  say,  I  must  follow  my 
conscience.  I  do  not  object  to  your  decision,  but  you  must 
not  expect  a  martyr’s  crown  unless  you  are  sure,  infallibly 
sure,  you  are  right,  and  the  event  shall  so  confirm  it.* 

*  Among  those  who  on  conscientious  grounds  are  opposed  to  the  recent 
Law  of  Congress  respecting  the  return  of  fugitives  from  service,  I  recog¬ 
nize  men — some  of  my  own  brethren  in  the  church  and  ministry — for 
whom  I  entertain  a  high  esteem  and  sincere  affection.  With  them  I  agree 
in  deeply  regretting  the  original  necessity  of  such  an  article  in  our  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  such  a  law  to  carry  it  out.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  them  that 
duty  to  God  binds  me  to  oppose,  revile,  denounce  or  resist  the  law.  Rather, 
duty  to  God ,  as  a  subject  of  civil  government,  obliges  me  to  submit.  I  know 
it  is  said  that  the  law  is  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God,  in  Deut. 
23  :  15,  16.  “  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is 
escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee  :  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among 
you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose,  in  one  of  thy  gates  where  it  liketh 
him  best :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.”  My  reasons  for  not  considering 
myself  obliged  by  this  law  to  disobey  the  law  of  my  own  country  in  regard 
to  the  class  of  persons  spoken  of,  are,  1.  That  the  law  in  Deut.,  in  my 
judgment,  had  respect  to  foreign  servants,  fugitives  from  heathen  tribes,  to 
whom  the  Israelites  were  under  no  obligations ;  and  the  retaining  of  ser¬ 
vants  from  such  could  not  therefore  be  reasonably  complained  of,  much  less 
their  return  lawfully  demanded.  2.  That  the  law,  though  humane  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  itself,  was  not  designed  to  be  necessarily  of  universal  obligation, 
any  more  than  some  others  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  which  are  generally 
admitted  not  to  be  binding  on  us.  For  example,  the  law  in  verses  19  and 
20  of  the  same  chapter,  respecting  usury,  with  many  others,  in  Chapters 
XIX,  XX,  XXI,  VXTTT,  XXIV  and  XXV.  See,  also,  Dr.  Scott’s  com¬ 
ment  on  Deut.  23  :  15,  16. 

I  am  also  aware  that  it  is  said  our  law  is  repugnant  to  the  command, 
“  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. ”  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should 
do  to  you.”  The  proper  answer  I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  manner  in  which 
love  to  our  neighbor  is  manifested,  must  always  be  modified  by  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  society.  The  judge  that  condemns  a  criminal  to  die,  and  the  sheriff 
that  executes  the  sentence,  must  entertain  no  personal  ill-will,  but  their 
love  to  the  individual  criminal  must  not  lead  them  to  disregard  their  higher 
obligations  to  the  State.  So  my  love  to  a  fugitive  from  service  must  be 
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Still  it  is  said  by  one  and  another,  ‘  That  law  I  can  never 
approve  : — that  law  I  can  never  voluntarily  aid  to  execute.’ 
Doubtless,  as  a  private  citizen,  you  have  a  right  to  say  thus 
much.  Yea,  more:  if  on  mature  reflection,  investigation  and 
prayer,  your  judgment  is  adverse  to  the  law,  you  have  an 
unquestionable  right,  secured  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to 
seek  to  change  or  repeal  it.  You  have  liberty  of  speech, 
to  express  in  becoming  terms  your  convictions ;  liberty  to 
petition  the  proper  authorities  for  a  repeal ;  liberty  to  vote 
for  men  who  accord  with  your  views,  and  who,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  will  carry  them  out.  You  have  still  greater  lib¬ 
erty — viz. :  to  seek  in  a  constitutional  way  to  have  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  amended.  But,  if  after  all  your  efforts,  a 
majority  of  your  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  wide  Union 
have  no  scruples  of  conscience  in  sympathy  with  you  ;  if 
they,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  think  the  law 
not  only  necessary,  but  equitable  and  just,  though  repulsive 
to  their  humane  feelings  ;  and  if  they,  as  under  oath  to  God, 
are  resolved  to  abide  by  “  the  explicit  and  solemn  compact ” 
into  which  they  have  entered  to  sustain  the  Constitution  as 
it  is  ;  then  I  say  your  duty  as  a  citizen  is  also  plain.  Con¬ 
science  toioards  God  demands  that  you  peaceably  submit  to 
the  execution  of  the  law  by  the  proper  authorities.  If  you 
do  this  at  a  sacrifice,  you  must  patiently  endure  it.  But 
you  may  not  lift  up  the  hand  of  rebellion  ;  you  may  not 
strike  a  blow  at  the  Constitution — which  is  at  once  the  char¬ 
ter  of  all  our  civil  blessings  ;  the  guarantee  of  our  liberties; 
the  anchor  of  our  national  hopes.  1  entreat,  I  warn  you,  by 
all  that  is  sacred  in  the  name  of  conscience  and  religion, 
commit  not  such  a  more  than  parricidal  deed  against  your 

regulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  which  my  conduct  towards  him 
is  to  have  upon  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  If  doing  him 
good  in  a  particular  way ;  i.  e.,  aiding  his  escape,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  should  lead,  as  a  probable  or  necessary  result,  to  civil  war  ;  then 
surely  I  should  forbear  to  show  my  love  in  that  way.  I  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  these  views  to  the  sober  reflection  of  all  conscientious  and  candid  men. 
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country.  “  Submit  to  this  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s 
sake” — until  by  lawful  means  you  can  secure  its  repeal  or 
amendment. 

IY.  I  am  now  prepared  to  say,  briefly,  in  the  last  place, 
We  ought  to  seek,  by  all  lawful  and  moral  means ,  to  remove 
existing  evils  from  the  good  land  in  which  we  live ,  and  to 
perpetuate  our  national  union  and  prosperity.  We  justly 
deplore  the  existence  of  Slavery,  as  the  chief  source  of  our 
country’s  dishonor,  disquiet  and  danger.  In  honest  and 
truthful,  but  not  denunciatory  tones,  should  we  utter  our 
convictions  against  it,  as  a  grievous  moral  wrong,  and  a  blot 
on  the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  liberty.  We  may  labor,  by 
argument  and  persuasion,  to  induce  our  brethren  in  the  States 
where  it  exists,  to  abolish  the  system  by  law — as  they  only 
have  the  right  and  power  to  do.  Through  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  National  Legislature,  we  may  seek  to  guard 
against  the  extension  of  the  evil,  and  hem  it  in  with  a  wall 
of  freedom  which  it  can  never  pass.  We  may  pray  the  God 
of  heaven,  in  his  wise  and  far-reaching  providence,  to  inter¬ 
pose  and  set  the  oppressed  free,  in  such  way  and  time  as  his 
infinite  wisdom  alone  can  see  best  ;  but  we  may  not  and 
must  not,  as  citizens  of  a  common  country,  bound  to  each 
other  by  “  explicit  and  solemn  compact,”  threaten,  on  this 
account,  to  break  the  bands  of  our  union,  nor  exasperate  our 
brethren,  either  by  words  or  overt  acts,  to  seek  that  terrible 
issue  of  sectional  agitation  and  dissension. 

Have  I  then,  it  is  asked,  become  the  apologist  of  Slavery  ? 
Do  I  seek  to  lessen  in  the  public  mind  the  enormities  of  the 
evil  ?  And  is  it  not  a  glaring  inconsistency  to  profess  to  be 
the  enemy  of  slavery,  and  to  pray  for  its  removal,  and  yet 
defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  which  uphold  it  ?  No,  no.* 

*  The  author  professes  to  be,  sincerely  and  on  principle,  opposed  to  Slav¬ 
ery,  wherever  it  exists.  But  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  his  duty  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  to  cease  to  preach,  on  apostolic  authority,  obedience  to  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ;  or  to  offer  prayer  for  rulers,  or  for  the  oppressed  and  enslaved.  The 
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Bat  situated  as  we  are  ;  citizens  of  a  common  country,  un¬ 
der  a  Constitution  which  we  have  covenanted  with  one  an¬ 
other  to  abide  by  ;  our  duty  as  well  as  true  happiness  lies 
in  maintaining  its  provisions,  until  such  time  as  they  can  be 
lawfully  changed.  I  stand  on  the  word  of  God  and  on  the 
Constitution  of  my  country,  and  on  that  two-fold  platform 
use  all  lawful  and  moral  means  in  my  power  to  remove  the 
only — certainly  the  chief — evil  that  afflicts  us.  But  if  I  go 
against  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  to  remove  or 
overthrow  this  evil,  then  one  or  the  other  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives,  it  seems  to  me,  must  follow :  Either  we  must  become 
involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  if  slavery 
is  terminated,  it  must  be  in  the  commingled  blood  of  both 
the  enslaved  and  free  ;  or  else  a  southern  and  hostile  Con¬ 
federacy  will  be  formed,  in  which  slavery  itself,  as  an  insti¬ 
tution,  must  be  made  perpetual !  From  either  of  which  al¬ 
ternatives  we  may  well  pray,  “  Good  Lord ,  deliver  us.” 

But  there  are  other,  almost  innumerable  social  evils,  which 
love  to  our  country  should  prompt  us  to  remove.  There  is 
Intemperance,  with  its  retinue  of  vices,  crimes  and  woes. 
There  is  profaneness,  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  sickly  and  sentimental  philanthropy, 
which,  virtually  setting  aside  the  authority  of  both  human 
and  divine  laws,  seeks  to  advance  the  welfare  of  mankind 
by  modes  of  its  own  devising ;  and,  under  the  plausible 
names  of  “  brotherhoods ”  and  “  fraternities ”,  acts  on  prin¬ 
ciples  adverse  to  all  penal  enactments,  and  “  despises  govern¬ 
ments.”  Then  there  is  springing  up  in  our  cities,  and  thence 
spreading  out  into  villages  and  country,  a  bold  and  blasphe¬ 
mous  infidelity,  which  denies  the  inspiration  and  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  substitutes  therefor  its  own  violent  impulses  or 

less  we  can  personally  do  for  their  liberation,  the  more  earnestly  should 
we  supplicate  God’s  grace,  to  dispose  those  who  hold  them  in  bondage,  “  to 
break  every  yoke,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.” 
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infatuated  reasonings — dignifying  these  with  the  appellation 
of  “  the  higher  laio”*  To  meet  and  overcome  these  and 
other  evils  of  our  goodly  and  pleasant  land,  we  have  a  great 
duty  to  perform  as  citizens,  patriots  and  Christians.  Let  the 
minds  of  the  people  be  called  back  to  the  foundation-prin¬ 
ciples  of  Liberty  and  Law,  Education  and  Religion,  on 
which  the  superstructure  of  our  country’s  glory  has  been 
reared.  Let  the  means  of  instruction  be  coextensive  with 
our  expanded  population.  Let  a  pure  Christianity  be  main¬ 
tained  by  our  firesides,  and  be  sent  abroad  as  the  only  con¬ 
servative  and  restorative  influence  that  can  secure  and  per¬ 
petuate  our  blood-bought  privileges.  Let  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  without  distinction  of  party  or  denomination,  of  State 
or  territory  ;  all  who  desire  the  lasting  happiness  and  honor 
of  their  country  ;  pledge  themselves  anew  upon  their  coun¬ 
try’s  Constitution  ;  and  let  them  invoke  by  fervent  prayer 
the  blessings  of  our  fathers’  God  to  abide  with  us. 

I  would  appeal,  on  this  behalf,  to  all  the  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion,  never  to  assume  the  strange,  anti-apostolic  and  anti- 
christian  position  of  teaching,  or  any  way  countenancing 
insubordination  to  the  “  powers  ordained  of  God,”  any  more 
than  they  cease  to  “  plead  for  the  oppressed,”  and  to  “  open 
their  mouth  for  the  dumb.”f  To  the  youth  of  our  land  I 
would  say,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson,  “  Be  just,  be  true  ; 

*In  a  Sermon  on  Conscience ,  recently  published  by  Theodore  Parker, 
of  Boston,  who  openly  denies  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he  justifies  a  juror  in  violating  his  oath  to  clear  a  man  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  guilty  of  violating  a  law  of  his  country.  “  If  I  value 
my  manhood,  I  shall  answer,  after  my  natural  duty  to  love  a  man  and  not 
hate  him,  and  shall  say,  '  not  guilty,’  and  I  think  human  nature  will  justify 
the  verdict”  Again  in  the  same  Discourse  he  says  :  “  The  man  who  at¬ 

tacks  me  to  reduce  me  to  slavery,  in  that  moment  of  attack  alienates  his 
right  to  life ;  and  if  I  were  the  fugitive,  and  could  escape  in  no  other  way, 
I  would  kill  him  with  as  little  compunction  as  I  would  drive  a  musquito 
from  my  face.” 

t  Since  the  delivery  of  this  Discourse,  a  printed  “  Sermon  for  the  Times,” 
by  Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  of  Concord,  has  been  put  into  my  hands.  I  have 
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fear  God,  honor  your  parents,  and  love  your  country  more 
than  life.”  1  entreat  the  aged  fathers  and  mothers,  whose 
recollections  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  to 
rehearse  the  scenes  of  their  childhood  and  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers  in  the  ears  of  the  rising  generation,  and  thus 
extend  and  perpetuate  the  hallowed  memories  of  those  who 
lived,  and  suffered,  and  died  for  their  country.  I  would 
that  such  examples  be  multiplied,  as  one  that  has  recently 
occurred*  in  a  neighboring  State.  An  aged  matron,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  on  her  last  birth-day  call¬ 
ed  her  children  and  grand-children  together,  and  after  their 
festive  greetings  were  over,  and  the  day  drew  towards  a 
close,  she  led  her  eleven  children  into  a  parlor  chamber,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  table,  bearing  a  new  silver  cup, 
surmounted  by  a  circle  of  eleven  silver  cups  of  like  fashion. 
The  venerable  mother  then  stepped  forward  and  took  one 
cup  from  the  eleven,  and  presented  it  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
— a  woman  of  sixty-three  years  of  age.  It  bore  the  inscrip¬ 
tion — “  Presented  to - by  her  mother,  as  a  part  of  pension 

received  for  services  rendered  in  the  United  States  army  by 
her  father,  in  1776.”  The  daughter  received  the  cup  with 
her  mother’s  blessing,  and  retired  to  her  place.  Then  the 

read  the  Sermon  with  attention  and  candor.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon,  that  “  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,”  when  the  authority 
of  the  one  clearly  conflicts  with  that  of  the  other,  I  have  no  objection ;  it 
is  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  which  I  have  ever  preached.  But  I  respectfully 
submit  to  a  discerning  public,  and  to  the  author  himself,  whether  it  is  not 
a  fundamental  objection  to  this  “  Sermon  for  the  Times,”  that  it  does  not 
recognize  civil  government  as  an  institution  of  God ,  which  He  commands  men 
to  obey ;  that  it  practically  allows  every  man  to  be  his  own  judge  as  to 
what  does  and  what  does  not  accord  with  conscience ;  and  thus  encourages 
insubordination  to  civil  laws ;  and,  above  all,  that  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  Sermon  is,  that  the  whole  American  people  are  in  danger  of  rush¬ 
ing  into  open  Atheism,  through  an  adherence  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
of  their  country  ! 

*  Mrs.  Phebe  Wood,  of  Woodville,  Hopkinton,  Ms.  See  Puritan  Re¬ 
corder,  Nov.  21,  1850. 
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next  born  came  up  and  received  his  cup  and  mother’s  bless¬ 
ing  ;  and  so  all,  in  the  order  of  their  age,  until  the  youngest 
was  blessed,  and  held  in  his  hand  the  cup  bearing  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  father  and  mother  surmounting  the  eagle 
of  his  country.  Then  together,  each  holding  in  hand  the 
cup  of  blessing,  they  sung — 

“  Blest  be  tbe  tie  that  binds.” 

Then  they  read  the  word  of  God,  bowed  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  all  their  mercies,  and  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  God,  and  parted  after  singing  the  Christian  Doxology. 

This  is  true  patriotism  and  religion.  Let  them  ever  be 
united  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  now  and  ever  bless  the  Lord 
our  God  for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  us.  Let  us 
pray  for  her  peace,  prosperity  and  perpetuity.  In  every 
hour  of  trial  and  danger  to  our  Union,  let  us  adopt  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  faithful  and  trustful  in  Israel,  and  say  of  our 
country,  as  they  of  theirs — 

“  If  I  forget  thee ,  O  Jerusalem ,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning ;  if  I  do  not  remember  thee ,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not — my  coun¬ 
try — above  my  chief  [earthly]  joy” 
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TO  THE  REV.  DR.  SPENCER  : 


The  undersigned  having  listened,  with  much  pleasure  and  as  we  hope 
profit,  to  the  Sermon  which  you  delivered  yesterday  morning,  most  respect¬ 
fully  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  believing  that  much  good 
may  be  done  to  the  cause  of  Religion  and  Law,  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
truths  expressed  therein. 

Brooklyn ,  Monday ,  Nov.  25,  1850. 
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To  Jasper  Corning,  Esq.,  and  others: 

Gentlemen — The  sermon  which  you  have  requested, 
prepared  without  a  single  thought  of  its  publication,  and  amid  a  pressure  of 
other  duties,  I  submit  to  your  disposal ; — governed  more  by  your  judgment 
than  my  own,  in  reference  to  its  fitness  for  the  press. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

I.  S.  SPENCER. 

Brooklyn ,  Nov.  26,  1850. 


SERMON. 


Titus,  III.  1.  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  pow¬ 
ers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  for  every  good  work. 

P'0,  xiii.  1-7.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Who¬ 
soever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation :  (harm,  loss,  or  ruin) . 
For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  do  that  which  is  good  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 
of  the  same  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do 
that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  :  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 
Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con¬ 
science’  sake.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also,  for  they  are  God’s 
ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Bender  therefore  to 
all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear 
to  whom  fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  human  duty.  One  oi 
them  embraces  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  the  other  em¬ 
braces  duties  which  we  owe  to  men. 

This  classification  of  duties  received  the  sanction  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  spake  of  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  heart ,  as  the  spirit  and  sum  of  the  one  class  of  duties, 
and  of  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ,  as  the  spirit  and 
sum  of  the  other  class  of  duties.  It  had  also  been  previously 
taught  at  Mount  Sinai,  when  God  gave  to  Moses  the  two 
tables  of  the  law — the  one  enjoining  our  duty  to  God,  the 
other  enjoining  our  duty  to  man. 
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This  classification  of  dnties  is  not  arbitrary.  It  is  founded 
on  truth  and  nature.  Men  have  relations  to  God,  as  their 
Creator,  Upholder,  Governor,  Redeemer,  and  rightful  Judge ; 
and  they  are  bound  to  recognize  these  relations,  and  feel 
and  act  accordingly.  Men  hold  relations  to  one  another, 
as  parents,  children,  citizens,  rulers,  and  subjects  ;  and  they 
are  bound  to  recognize  these  relations,  and  feel  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Such  is  the  will  of  God.  Such  is  the  law  of 
God.  There  can  be  no  holiness  in  man  aside  from  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  will  of  God  in  this  thing. 

This  principle  is  carried  out  in  all  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  an  emphasis  and  a  plainness  which  no 
candid  and  unprejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  understand.  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  has  incorporated  it  into  his  sermon  on  the  mount 
in  many  particulars,  wherein  he  insists  upon  our  social 
duties,  while  he  teaches  religion.  He  preached  this  princi¬ 
ple  when  he  said,  “  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  He 
practised  on  this  principle  when  he  made  the  fish  bring  in 
his  mouth  the  tribute-money  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  owed  to 
the  government  of  the  country, — a  government  a  thousand¬ 
fold  more  oppressive  than  ours. 

It  would  be  a  fundamental  error,  if  we  were  to  maintain, 
that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  our 
conduct  towards  one  another, — as  parents,  as  children,  as 
magistrates,  subjects  and  citizens  ;  but  that  it  has  left  all 
that  field  of  duty  to  be  regulated  by  the  individual  prefer¬ 
ences  of  men.  It  has  not  done  so.  Social  duties  come  as 
really  within  the  field  of  religious  obligation,  as  any  other 
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duties.  “  The  fifth  commandment  requireth  the  preserving 
the  honor  and  performing  the  duties  belonging  to  every  one 
in  their  several  places  and  relations,  as  superiors,  inferiors, 
and  equals.”  As  men,  in  any  relationship  we  hold,  neigh¬ 
bors,  citizens  of  the  state,  children,  parents,  or  any  other 
earthly  connection,  religion  extends  its  authority  over  us  ; 
and  our  conduct  in  each  one  of  these  relationships  consti¬ 
tutes  a  part  of  our  holiness  or  our  sin. 

God  has  not  seen  fit  to  enact  special  or  particular  laws 
for  us,  to  regulate  our  conduct  in  all  respects,  as  here  asso¬ 
ciated  with  one  another,  and  owing  duties  to  one  another, 
as  neighbors,  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  husbands, 
wives,  and  children.  He  has  himself  enacted  only  general 
laws  for  us, — laid  down  great  general  principles,  under  the 
authority  and  light  of  which,  he  has  left  men  to  regulate  the 
particulars  as  they  please,  by  the  governments  which  they 
establish, -r-only  not  contravening  his  great  general  princi¬ 
ples  and  laws. 

He  has  himself  made  all  the  laws  which  are  needful,  and 
all  which  can  be  justly  obligatory  upon  us  in  respect  to 
divine  worship, — such  duties  as  praise,  prayer,  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  observing  the  sacramental  ordinances ; — and 
no  human  authority  may  either  repeal  these  laws  or  add  to 
them.  But  in  respect  to  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our 
neighbor,  that  is,  to  our  fellow-man,  in  any  relation  he  holds 
to  us  or  can  ever  hold ;  God  has  left  the  most  of  these  duties 
to  the  authoritative  decision  of  human  governments.  He 
has  thus  made  a  difference  betwixt  these  two  classes  of 
duties.  -The  reason  for  this  difference  seems  to  be  this  ; 
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namely,  man’s  wisdom  can  reach  farther  in  ascertaining 
what  is  fit  or  right  betwixt  him  and  his  fellow-man,  than  in 
ascertaining  what  is  fit  or  right  betwixt  him  and  his  God : 
and  consequently,  man  can  legislate  in  respect  to  property, 
and  other  matters  of  human  right,  but  not  in  respect  to 
prayer,  and  other  matters  of  the  first  class  of  duties.  More¬ 
over,  in  respect  to  worship,  God  is  himself  one  of  the  parties. 
The  parties  are  not  man  and  man,  as  they  are  in  all  social 
duties ;  but  they  are  man  and  God : — and  therefore,  it  would 
seem  but  fit  and  natural,  that  God  should  legislate  exclusively 
in  respect  to  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  Him ,  and  more 
specifically,  than  in  respect  to  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
one  another.  Hence,  we  find  it  so..  Explicit  divine  law 
regulates  all  the  particulars  of  the  one  class  of  duties  ;  the 
pa/rticulars  of  the  other  class  of  duties  are  left  to  human  law, 
yf sLb  or  regulations  of  human  society. 

But  this  latter  class  of  duties,  that  is,  our  social  duties, 
are  not  left  to  the  individual  judgment  or  independent 
choice  of  men,  in  such  a  sense,  that  they  may  obey  or  dis¬ 
obey  human  government  just  as  they  please.  Hot  in  the 
least.  Human  government  is  by  the  divine  will.  Obe¬ 
dience  to  it  is  obligatory  upon  men,  by  the  will  and  law  of 
God.  St.  Paul  directing  Titus  how  to  preach,  (and  therefore 
directing  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  come  after  him,) 
says  to  him,  “Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principal¬ 
ities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates and  I  am  doing  it 
in  this  sermon.  Human  government  is  of  divine  authority, 
not  the  hind ,  but  the  fact.  And  consequently,  our  action 
about  human  government,  our  obedience  to  it,  and  our  dis- 
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obedience,  are  as  much  matters  of  religion,  and  coming 
under  its  authority  and  obligation,  as  are  any  other  matters. 
If  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  I  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them  here.  But  it  has  something  to  do 
with  them.  Human  government  is  a  divine  ordinance.  It 
is  of  divine  authority.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  human 
authority.  Our  religion ,  therefore,  our  holiness  and  final 
salvation  are  concerned  in  our  sentiments,  principles,  and 
conduct  in  reference  to  human  government.  If  God  has 
left  to  men  the  choice  of  the  hind  of  government  they  will 
have,  he  has  not  left  it  to  their  choice  whether  they  will 
obey  human  government  or  not.  He  has  commanded  that 
obedience.  Human  government  and  law  are  by  the  will  of 
God.  This  is  a  religious  principle.  And  almost  the  entire 
sum  of  our  second  class  of  duties,  by  the  will  of  God,  lies 
under  the  regulation  of  human  government.  God  has  him¬ 
self  legislated  in  respect  to  the  other  class  of  duties.  Hu¬ 
man  government  is  founded  on  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

The  different  expressions  contained  in  the  texts  which  we 
have  just  read  in  your  hearing,  place  this  principle  beyond 
all  controversy.  Glance  at  them  again.  “Put  them  in 
mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey 
magistrates.”  (I  am  doing  so — I  am  preaching  gospel  this 
morning.)  “  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  pow¬ 
ers.  Por  there  is  no  power  but  of  God.  The  powers  that  be, 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  /  Eulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Do  that  which  is 
good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same,  for  he  is  a 
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minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.”  We  are  commanded  to 
be  “  subject  for  conscience’  sake.”  Magistrates  “  are  God’s 
^  ministers.”— What  could  be  plainer ?— This  is  religion:  not 
politics,  but  religion.  Human  government  is  “  ordained  of 
God.”  Magistrates  are  “  ministers  of  God,”  to  whom  men 
are  commanded  to  be  “  subject  for  conscience’  sake.” 

This,  therefore,  settles  the  principle,  on  which  obedience 
to  human  government  is  the  religious  duty  of  men.  There 
may  be  a  point  where  that  obedience  may  justly  stop,  (a 
matter  which  we  shall  consider  soon ;)  but  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  before  us  now  is  an  important  one,  namely,  that  human 
government  and  Law  are  things  which  exist  by  the  will  of 
God,  and  men  are  bound  to  submit  to  them  on  that  high 
ground.  This  is  the  general  rule.  This  is  a  religious  duty ; 
whatever  exceptions  we  may  be  able  to  find  sometimes, 
among  the  diversities  of  human  Law  and  human  condition 
under  it,— or  when  human  Law  would  interfere  with  the 
first  class  of  our  duties,  which  God  does  not  allow  it  to  do. 

“  The  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.” 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  carefully  noticed,  that  no  man  or 
body  of  men  has  any  right  to  say,  that  they  will  be  with¬ 
out  government,  without  Law,  or  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  their  civil  obedience  to  Law. 
Such  obedience  must  be  apart  of  their  religion,  or  they  can¬ 
not  be  Christians.  It  is  a  part  of  the  will  omd  ordinance  of 
God. 

Among  politicians  and  statesmen,  the  idea  of  what  they 
call  “  the  social  compact”  is  a  very  familiar  idea,  and  some¬ 
times  figures  largely.  They  mean  by  this,  that  there  existB 
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between  the  different  members  of  every  civilized  and  order¬ 
ly  community,  a  tacit  “  compact”  or  agreement,  by  which 
each  individual  tacitly  or  impliedly  consents  to  surrender 
some  of  his  natural  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  community 
in  general,  or  the  hands  of  its  government,  in  order  to  have 
the  power  of  the  community  in  general,  or  power  of  its  gov¬ 
ernment  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  others  of  his 
rights.  Thus,  they  tell  us,  that  each  man  receives  a  benefit 
from  the  power  of  society  or  government,  which  he  could 
not  secure  by  his  individual  power,  and  receives  it  in  return 
for  the  individual  natural  rights,  which  he  surrenders  to  the 
general  society  or  government :  so  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
“  compact”  between  him  and  the  body  politic  is  beneficial 
to  him.  For  example,  he  might  not  be  able  to  defend  his 
farm  from  the  violence  of  unjust  men,  who  might  deprive 
him  of  it ;  and  so  he  procures  the  aid  of  civil  government 
to  defend  it  for  him,  and  in  return  for  this  benefit  he  con¬ 
sents  that  his  farm  shall  be  taxed,  and  consents  also  to  fore¬ 
go  .his  personal  right  to  defend  it  himself  in  any  manner  he 
could,  and  let  the  government  defend  it  for  him  in  their  own 
way.  So  of  all  other  civil  provisions,  rights  and  duties 
under  the  civil  government.  Politicians  are  accustomed  to 
refer  them  all  to  “  the  social  compact.” 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  idea  of  a  “  social  compact,” 
when  the  idea  is  presented  merely  as  a  justification  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  as  an  explanation  of  the  propriety,  necessity 
and  equity  of  Law.  But  when  it  is  presented  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  civil  goverhment  reposes,  though  it  may 
satisfy  a  citizen,  it  ought  not  at  all  to  satisfy  a  Christian. 
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The  truth  is,  there  is  no  such  “  social  compact.”  The  idea 
is  only  a  fancy.  Human  government  is  not  founded  on 
any  such  “  social  compact”  at  all.  It  either  exists  by  force, 
7'  or  it  is  founded  on  the  will  of  God,  in  every  case.  Its  just 
foundation  is  the  will  of  God.  And  when  men  are  submit¬ 
ting  to  human  government,  they  are  not  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  merely  carrying  out  the  implied  conditions  of  a 
“  social  compact ;”  but  their  duty  is,  to  consider  themselves 
as  submitting  to  an  ordinance  of  their  God  and  Maker. 
Human  government  is  of  a  more  high  and  sacred  and 
solemn  character,  than  the  mere  idea  of  a  “  social  compact” 
would  make  it.  God  has  something  to  do  with  it — much 
to  do  with  it.  His  will  is  the  solid  foundation  on  which  it 
rests,  (even  though  at  first  it  may  have  been  established  by 
force,)  and  every  man  is  religiously  bound  to  regulate  his 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  human  government  on  this 
divinely  revealed  principle.  “  The  social  compact”  may  be 
a  very  good  idea  to  employ  for  convincing  an  infidel  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  right  of  Law ;  but  it  is  too  low  and  loose  an 
idea  for  a  Christian  ;  it  falls  far  below  the  truth,  and  below 
the  just  solemnity  of  obligation. 

The  necessity  of  human  Law  results  very  much,  if  not 
y  entirely,  from  the  injustice  of  mankind.  In  no  age  since 
7  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  any  considerable  body  of  men  been 
found  so  just  and  upright,  that  civil  Law  could  be  dispen¬ 
sed  with.  The  bad  would  do  injustice  to  the  good,  if  it 
were  not  for  Law,  and  those  magistrates  appointed  by  Law, 
who  are  “  a  terror  to  evil  doers.”  Conscience  is  not  effect¬ 
ive  in  the  breast  of  every  sinner,  and  therefore  Law  must 
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come  in,  to  hinder  that  injustice,  which,  without  it,  would 
not  be  hindered  by  individual  conscience,  and  to  compel 
that  righteousness  which,  without  it,  individual  conscience 
would  fail  to  enforce.  As  individual  conscience  becomes 
more  stringent,  civil  Law  may  become  more  lax.  If  men 
would  be  just  towards  one  another  of  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  human  Law,  to  compel  them  to 
abstain  from  injury  and  to  perform  their  duties  to  one 
.  another. 

Consequently,  Law  is  a  friend  to  the  human  race.  It  is 
the  protector  of  the  good  man ;  and  it  punishes  the  bad 
man,  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rights, — property, 

[  libertyjand  life.  And  even  the  bad  would  be  worse  off  a 
thousand  fold  than  they  are,  if  there  were  no  efficient  Law 
to  restrain  them  by  its  authority  and  sanctions. 

The  importance  of  civil  Law  is  vastly  great.  Its  impor¬ 
tance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  by  any  representation. 

The  most  of  our  earthly  happiness  lies  under  the  protection 
of  human  Law,  and  lies  there  by  the  will  of  God.  We 
have  not  an  item  of  property,  in  land,  or  houses,  or  goods, 
or  chattels,  or  money,  which  the  Law  does  not  guard  for 
ns  ;  and  we  have  very  little  indeed,  which  we  could  effectu¬ 
ally  guard  for  ourselves.  If  this  protecting,  guarding  Law 
is  not  enforced, — if  the  Law  is  obstructed,  or  crippled,  or 
baffled,  or  violently  set  at  naught;  then,  the  security  of 
civilized  society  is  gone,  and  our  property,  our  liberty,  our 
rights,  privileges  and  life,  just  lie  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  un¬ 
just  man,  and  any  violent  and  excited  band  of  the  wick- 
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ed ! — So  important  to  us  is  the  potential  dominion  and  reg¬ 
ular  administration  of  Law. 

Moreover  our  very  rights  in  religion,  our  privilege  to 
have  the  word  of  God  and  read  it,  to  worship  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  hear  it,  are  rights  and  privileges,  which,  in  this 
unjust  world,  we  could  not  enjoy  for  a  single  year,  aside 
from  the  protection  and  potential  administration  of  human 
government. 

If  this  human  government,  the  government  of  Law,  can¬ 
not  he  maintained,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  val¬ 
uable  to  us,  which  is  secure  for  a  single  hour  !  If  the  Law 
cannot  he  enforced,  then  government  is  at  an  end  and  an¬ 
archy  reigns,  and  all  is  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  violence ! 
Order,  civilization,  Christianity  is  not  safe  ! 

There  is  indeed  a  limit  to  the  obedience  due  to  human 
government.  Such  government  may  become,  and  some¬ 
times  does  become,  so  unjust,  oppressive,  tyrannical,  and 
cruel,  as  not  to  answer  the  designed,  and  righteous,  and 
beneficial  purposes  of  government  for  a  whole  people  ;  and 
in  such  a  case,  it  deserves  no  respect  as  an  ordinance  of 
God,  for  it  is  then  acting  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and 
the  necessity  of  society ;  and  the  injured  and  oppressed 
I  people  may  justly  rise  in  rebellion  against  such  a  govern¬ 
ment,  and  overthrow  it,  if  they  can.  But,  let  it  he  carefully 
remembered,  that  any  violent  resistance  is  positive  rebellion 
against  the  government ;  and  either  that  resistance  must  be 
crushed,  or  the  government  must  be^  overturned.  There  is 
no  middle  way — there  can  be  none;  In  such  a  case  the 
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whole  authority  and  power  of  the  government  come  into 
direct  hostility  and  conflict  with  the  violence  which  resists 
the  execution  of  Law ;  and  government  must  crush  that  vio¬ 
lence,  or  that  violence  must  crush  the  government.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  is  at  an  end,  a  nullity,  when  it  cannot  execute  its 
laws.  Let  it  be  carefully  remembered  also,  that  violent  re¬ 
sistance  to  Law  cannot  be  justified,  when  there  is  no  right¬ 
eous  design  to  overthrow  the  government  itself ;  for  no  man  ^ 
owes  a  Aa^-allegiance  to  government,  or  can  commit  a 
A&Z/’-high-treason ;  and  besides,  Law  is  too  important  and 
delicate  a  thing  to  have  its  majesty  trifled  with,  by  the  wick¬ 
ed  nonsense  of  a  A^Z/’-obedience.  Let  it  be  carefully  re¬ 
membered  also,  that  violent  resistance  to  Law  cannot  be 
justified,  when  there  is  ho  fair  prospect  of  overthrowing  the  _  r 
government,  and  being  able  to  establish  a  better  one.  To  - 
justify  violent  resistance  to  the  laws,  it  is  not  enough  that-, 
the  government  is  unjust  and  its  laws  unrighteous ;  it  is  ^  s  ^  g 
necessary  also,  that  there  should  be  no  good  ground  to  hope  > 
for  a  cessation  of  that  unrighteousness  in  some  peaceful 
way,  and  that  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  some  good  to  be  ■ N  [  > 

gained  by  the  resistance,  which  good  shall  be  worth  more 
than  all  the  labor,  and  treasure,  and  strife,  and  blood,  which  c* 
the  revolution  shall  cost.  Let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  ^ 

too,  that  violent  resistance  on  any  one  point  is  rebellion  on  \  '' 

every  point,  for  u  he  that  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  ~ 
all such  resistance  is  opposition  by  force  to  one  entire 
government — is  just  a  conflict  with  the  powers  that  be ;  so  , 

that  any  resisting  individual  or  number  of  individuals  who  p 
commence  a  violent  resistance  on  any  one  point,  have  cast  ,  p 
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off  their  allegiance  to  the  entire  government,  and  stand  in 
the  attitude  of  open  and  hostile  rebellion. 

It  may  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  settle  the  right  of  rebel¬ 
lion — to  determine  the  question,  when  a  people  have  a  right 
forcibly  to  resist  the  execution  of  regularly  enacted  Law. 
But  we  can  tell  someihi'ixg  about  it.  There  are  some  things 
perfectly  clear  on  this  point. 

1.  To  justify  rebellion,  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  forci¬ 
ble  resistance  of  the  laws,)  a  government  must  be  so  bad,  as 
to  fail  manifestly  of  its  just  end,  that  is,  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  If  it  does  promote  that  general 
happiness,  it  answers  the  just  end  of  government — it  is  a 
good  government,  and  ought  not  to  be  overthrown. 

2.  To  justify  rebellion,  the  injustice  or  failure  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be  endured, — so 
great,  that  it  will  manifestly  be  better  on  the  whole,  to  run 
all  the  risks  of  a  bloody  conflict,  of  civil  war,  than  to  endure 
the  execution  of  the  governmental  laws. 

3.  To  justify  rebellion,  there  must  be  little  or  no  prospect 
that  the  government  can  be  peaceably  altered,  as  ours  may 
be,  or  that  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  the  government 
can  be  made  to  cease  by  any  peaceable  means.  Yiolence 
against  government,  rebellion,  civil  war,  are  no  small  mat¬ 
ters.  They  bring  horrid  evils  along  with  them.  The  injury 
of  government  must  be  very  great  to  justify  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  evils ;  and  if  the  injury  can  be  made  to  cease 
by  any  peaceable  means  and  within  any  reasonable  time,  it 
would  be  better  to  bear  the  injury  for  a  while,  than  to  in¬ 
volve  the  nation  in  confusion  and  blood,  with  uncertainty  as 
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to  the  result. — The  last  four  years’  experience  of  nations  in 
Europe  may  read  us  a  lesson. 

A  republic  is  different  from  a  despotism.  A  nation  where 
a  Constitution  forming  the  foundation  of  Law,  limiting  its 
enactments  and  establishing  courts,  is  plainly  written  out  in 
language  that  everybody  can  understand, — where  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Law  provide  for  their  own  amendment  at  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  people  expressed  in  a  regular  and  solemn 
manner, — where  the  will  of  the  people  thus  governs,  and 
(for  example,)  there  is  no  “  taxation  without  representation,” 
— where  the  elective  franchise  is  free,  and  every  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  intelligently  exercising  the  right  may  give  his  voice 
for  altering  the  Constitution  or  Law, — and  where,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  of  violently  opposing  the  laws,  and 
no  excuse  for  meanly  evading  them ; — such  a  nation  is  very 
differently  conditioned  from  what  it  would  be,  if  the  will  of 
one  man  or  of  a  few  governed.  In  such  a  nation,  rebellion, 
or  any  evasion  of  Law,  becomes  a  more  serious  moral  evil. 
"Rebellion  there  can  scarcely  be  called  for ;  and  it  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gauge  the  dimensions  of  its  unrighteousness  ! 

4.  To  justify  rebellion,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  fair  prospect  of  successful  resistance — of  an  overthrow  of 
the  government.  If  the  resistance  is  not  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  for  good,  but  is  only  likely  to  cost  the  lives  of  the 
resisting  individuals  and  others ;  then,  such  individuals  are 
sacrificing  themselves  and  others  for  no  good  purpose, — 
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which  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  justified  to  reason  or  religion. 
A  man  has  no  right  to  fling  away  his  life  for  a  mere  senti¬ 
ment^  and  leave  his  wife  a  widow,  or  his  gray-haired  parents 
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without  a  son  to  solace  them.  There  must  he  some  fair 
prospect  of  great  good  to  come  from  it,  before  one  can  justly 
fling  his  life  into  the  scale,  in  a  violent  contest  with  the 
government.  &/ J*  ./  ^ 

5.  To  justify  rebellion,  there  must  be  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
firm  establishment  of  a  better  government ,  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  more  just  laws,  after  the  present  government  is 
overturned.  "Nothing  can  justify  a  revolution,  a  conflict,  a 
waste  of  treasure  and  blood,  which  are  not  going  to  gain 
any  thing  in  the  end. — Again,  the  last  four  years’  experience 
of  European  nations  may  read  us  a  lesson. 

6.  To  justify  rebellion,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  violent 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  it  is  necessary  that 
something  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  should 
rise  in  such  a  resistance.  If  the  people  in  general  are  ready 
for  it,  and  are  willing  to  run  all  the  hazards  of  a  rebellious 
conflict  with  the  government,  conscious  that  they  have 
righteousness  and  the  God  of  righteousness  on  their  side ; 
this  is  a  very  different  affair  from  what  it  would  be,  if  only 
a  minority  of  the  people  were  ready  for  rebellion.  Such  a 
minority  have  no  right,  on  account  of  their  deemed  injuries, 
to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  civil  war,  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
turning  a  government  which  suits  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ; — a  civil  war,  in  which  there  is  every  prospect,  that 
the  government  and  the  majority  who  aim  to  support  it  will 
prevail ;  and  prevailing,  must  crush  their  hostile  opponents, 
this  hasty  and  reckless  minority. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  appear  necessary,  in 
order  to  justify  violent  resistance  of  Law.  They  must  all 
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exist,  or  such  resistance  would  he  criminal, — contrary  to 
reason,  to  benevolence,  and  to  Christ. 

It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  expected  at  all  among  mankind, 
that  all  laws  should  be  right,  or  “just  and  equal.”  Human 
legislation  must  be  expected  to  bear  the  marks  of  an  imper¬ 
fection,  which  attaches  itself  to  everything  human.  If  obe¬ 
dience  to  government  were  obligatory,  only  on  the  condition 
that  all  the  laws  of  that  government  are  just;  then,  such 
obedience  would  mean  nothing  at  all,  and  every  man  would 
be  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  government,  and 
from  all  obligations  to  obey.  Such  is  man,  so  limited  his 
wisdom  and  so  imperfect  his  holiness,  that  human  laws  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
operate  hardly  in  some  instances,  upon  more  or  less  of  the 
people.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  thing  should  be  otherwise 
— in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible.  And  if 
every  individual  were  allowed  to  be  the  judge  in  his  own 
case,  whether  or  not  the  law  operated  so  hardly  upon  him. 
that  he  might  disobey;  then  his  obligation  to  obedience 
would  mean  just  nothing  at  all,  and  Law  would  be  nothing 
more  to  him  than  mere  advice.  It  might  be  very  good  ad¬ 
vice,  but  he  might  spurn  it,  if  he  chose.  I  may  think  it : 
hard  and  unjust  upon  myself,  that,  in  the  great  “  Empire 
State,”  by  a  sort  of  “  bill  of  attainder,”  (I  know  not  what 
else  to  call  it, — I  suppose  I  must  not  call  it  a  shame  law,)  I  am 
prohibited  from  holding  any  “  office  of  profit  or  trust,”  be¬ 
cause  I  will  preach  the  gospel,  and  people  will  hear  me ; — 
but  notwithstanding  this  law,  (which  you  will  not  allow  me 
to  call  by  any  hard  name,)  you  think  me  under  obligation 
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to  obey  the  government, — and  I  think  so  too.  I  shall  not 
rebel. 

®  The  execution  of  the  Law  also,  mnst  necessarily  be  imper- 

\  feet,  for  the  same  great  reason — human  imperfection  :  judg- 
°  es  and  jurors  are  not  infallible.  But,  what  then?  God 
^  knew  all  this  when  he  ordained  human  government,  and 
commanded  us  to  be  subject  to  it.  Such  government,  with 
'  I  *  all  its  unavoidable  imperfection  and  errors,  on  the  whole  is 
!V  beneficial — indispensable — we  could  not  do  without  it. — 

And  rarely,  very  rarely  indeed,  is  there  a  single  instance  of 
N  an  individual  man,  here  or  beyond  the  Potomac,  whom 
|  v  '  Law  has  injured  more  than  it  has  benefited.  »Even  if  that 
•  -  Law  unjustly  takes  away  his  liberty  or  his  life,  it  may  have 
T  done  him  more  good  than  injury ;  his  liberty  or  his  life 
^  might  have  been  sooner  and  more  cruelly  destroyed  without 
it.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  the  contrary,  in  any  one  case 
that  ever  existed  or  ever  will,  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  best  and  wisest  Laws  ever  enacted  by  man,  or  that 
ever  will  be  enacted  by  man,  may  sometimes  operate  hard- 
'  ly,  even  destructively,  upon  some  particular  persons.  An 
innocent  man  may  be  accused  of  murder,  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  ignominious  execution.  But,  what  then  f 
'■M%!this  man,  who  knows  his  innocence,  justly  arm  himself 
with  “deadly  weapons,  and  kill  the  officer  who  would  exe- 
ciifce'ihe  sentence  of  the  Law  upon  him, — and  thus  get  out 
ofHiis  hands  ?  May  this  innocent  man’s  neighbors,  who 
kn^isyffiis  innocence  as  well  as  he,  “  lawfully  interpose  their 
aiofi persons ”  betwixt  him  and  the  officer  of  Law,  and  thus 
rescue,  him  ? — and  may  they  do  this,  because  they  have 
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decided  for  themselves,  that  this  is  not  a  case  “  where  the 
administration  of  justice  is  concerned If  so,  then  all 
Law  and  Government  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  an¬ 
archy,  mobs  and  confusion  reign !  If  so,  then  each  man 
becomes  really  his  own  Lawmaker,  and  when  he  thinks  the 
Law  unjust  towards  him,  may  resist  it  unto  blood  !  If  one 
man  is  at  liberty  to  “  be  fully  prepared  for  his  own  de¬ 
fense,”  and  calling  the  legal  officer  an  “  assailant,”  or  an 
“  assassin,”  may  resist  the  execution  of  one  law  which  he 
deems  hard  upon  him,  then  another  man  may  do  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  another  law ;  and  the  consequence  . 
inevitably  must  be,  that  all  Government,  Law  and  security  , 
are  at  end  !  If  my  neighbor  may  arm  himself^&dA  kill  a 
legal  officer  who  attempts  the  discharge  of  his  swoiyi  duty.;  ' 
then  I  may  arm  myself  also,  when  I  deem  the  Law  unfi^ 
to  me,  and  kill  another  legal  officer,  who  attempts  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  Law !  And  if  all  this  may  be,  LA~W  is  nothing 
but  a  bugbear  or  a  bubble — is  a  dead  letter — and  the  texts 
of  God’s  word  which  we  have  just  read  to  you  may  be  dis¬ 
obeyed,  and  ought  to  be  blotted  from  the  Bible ! 

My  brethren,  this  is  a  very  solemn  subject !  Xo  theme 
of  earth  could  be  more  so.  All  our  earthly  benefits,  and 
no  small  part  of  our  spiritual  privileges  and  hopes  are 
wrapped  up  in  it.  Religion  cannot  prosper,  if  Law  is  not 
potential — if  the  minds  of  the  people  are  to  be  perpetually 
agitated,  distracted  and  tormented,  by  confusion,  fear  and 
uncertainty ! 


I  have  stated  these  great  principles,  and  made  these  gen- 
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eral  remarks  upon  the  subject  presented  in  our  texts,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  recent  teachings  which  have  been  put  forth  as 
religious — put  forth  in  religious  publications,  by  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  I  have  no  reference  to  mere  politics— to 
political  papers  or  political  parties,  whig  or  democrat.  I 
have  never  entered  into  such  matters  :  other  things  occupy 
me.  I  have  never  given  but  one  vote  in  any  legal  election, 
during  the  eighteen  years  I  have  resided  in  the  State  since 
I  returned  to  it ;  and  I  never  expect  to  give  another.  And 
if  principles  opposite  to  those  I  have  laid  down  in  this  ser¬ 
mon  were  promulgated  among  us,  only  by  politicians  and 
political  parties  and  papers,  I  should  not  advert  to  them 
here.  I  have  always  supposed,  that  some  extravagant  and 
evil  principles  would  be  occasionally  promulgated  for  party 
purposes  and  political  effect,  and  that  the  people  very  well 
understand  this,  and  therefore  will  not  be  led  very  far  astray 
by  them.  And  whenever  such  evil  principles  have  been 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  religion,  by  men  whose  fanatical 
phrensy  contemned  the  Sabbath  and  other  institutions  of 
God,  (like  some  of  our  Northern  fanatics,  “  men  of  one  idea” 
and  not  capable  of  two,)  I  have  very  seldom  adverted  to 
them  at  all,  but  have  supposed  it  best  to  leave  them  to  be 
counteracted  by  their  own  extravagance  and  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  advocates,  and  let  them  die  by  their  own  con- 
temptibility.  But  now,  principles,  contrary  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  texts  before  us,  come  to  our  dars  from  some 
more  respectable  quarters,  and  in  the  name  of  religion.  I 
should  le  a  traitor  to  the  high  trust  of  this  pulpit,  if  I  did 
not  caution  you  against  them.  Forbearance  and  delicacy 
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must  sometimes  have  limits.  We  owe  duties  to  truth  and 
Christianity,  which  tenderness  must  not  make  us  violate. 

The  “  ISTew  York  Evangelical  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion”  recently  passed  the  following  Resolution  in  respect  to 
the  “Fugitive-Slave  Law,” — a  Law  regularly  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : — 

“  Resolved,  That  we  cannot  recognize  this  Law,  as  of  any 
binding  force  upon  the  citizens  of  our  country.” — (I  am 
thankful  that  these  modest  men  did  not  go  on,  like  him  of 
the  triple  crown,  to  absolve  “  the  citizens  of  our  country” 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  government,  and  give  our  rulers 
over  into  the  hands  of  a  majesty  fit  to  take  care  of  them.) 

A  religious  paper,  edited  by  Congregational  clergymen, 
holding  respectable  stations,  Pastors  of  churches, — a  paper 
professedly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ, — holds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language  in  an  Editorial  article,  under  the  caption, 
“  How  to  oppose  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law” : — 

This  religious  paper  says, — “  To  the  fugitives  themselves 
.  .  .  this  Law  is  no  Law  .  .  .  and  to  resist  it  even  unto 

death,  is  their  right,  and  it  may  be  their  duty .  To 

each  individual  fugitive,  to  every  man  or  woman,  who 
having  escaped  from  bondage  and  tasted  liberty ,  is  in  hour¬ 
ly  peril  of  being  seized  and  dragged  back  to  slavery,  we 
say, — Be  fully  prepared  for  your  own  defense.  If  to  you 
death  seems  better  than  slavery,  then  refuse  not  to  die — 
whether  on  the  way-side,  at  your  own  threshold,  or  even  as 
a  felon  upon  the  gallows.  Defend  your  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  your  wife  and  children,  as  you  would  defend  your 
life  and  theirs  against  the  assassin.  If  you  die  thus,  you 
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die  nobly,  and  your  blood  sball  be  tbe  redemption  of  your 
race.  Should  you  destroy  tbe  life  of  your  assailant,  yon  will 

pass  into  the  custody  of  tbe  criminal  Law . under 

an  indictment  for  murder ;  but  tbe  verdict  of  tbe  communi¬ 
ty,  and  tbe  verdict  of  almost  any  jury  will  be,  justifiable 
homicide  in  self-defense  ....  Or  should  a  different  ver¬ 
dict  be  found,  and  you  be  condemned  to  die  as  a  murderer, 
your  ignominious  death  sball  be  luminous  with  tbe  halo  of 
a  martyr,  and  your  sacrifice  sball  be  for  tbe  deliverance  of 
your  people.” 

Such  are  the  religious  principles,  and  such  is  tbe  reli¬ 
gious  advice  of  these  religious  ministers  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  see  this.  I  never  read  more  wicked  and 
abominable  principles  !  They  deserve  not  only  tbe  repre¬ 
hension  of  every  Christian,  but  tbe  entire  indignation  of  all 
civilized  manlcirnd !  They  advise  private  arming  with 
bloody  weapons — they  advise  violent  resistance  and  murder 
— tbe  murder  of  officers  of  civil  Law  engaged  in  tbe  dis¬ 
charge  of  tbe  duty  which  they  have  sworn  to  perform !  I 
have  no  words  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  these  wicked 
and  outrageous  sentiments,  so  directly  contrary  to  tbe  whole 
nature  of  all  civilized  society,  to  tbe  precepts  of  tbe  Bible, 
and  tbe  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  !  I  speak  not  of  tbe 
men.  Good  men  may  err.  But  these  principles,  which 
these  ministers  have  published  as  religious  ones,  are  horri¬ 
bly  and  outrageously  wicked ! 

There  are  other  things  in  this  religious  paper,  which  we 
think  are  calculated  to  do  immense  mischief.  This  editorial 
article  “  would  utter  its  remonstrance  against  all  violent  re- 
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sistance  to  the  execution  of  the  Law.”  Indeed !  Y ery 
quiet  and  peaceful,  after  having  talked  about  being  “  fully 
prepared  for  defense” — about  death  “  on  the  wayside,  at 
the  threshold  and  on  the  gallows” — about  “  murder,”  and 
about  “  martyrdom.”  Away  with  such  morality !  aiming 
at  one  thing  and  professing  another ! — u  If  one  sees  a  fellow 

man  struggling  with  his  captors, . he  may  lawfully 

interpose  his  own  person  between  the  parties  and  separate 
them.”  Away  with  such  morality  !  encouraging  people  to 
“  act  a  lie,”  by  opposing  Law  while  professing  to  obey  it ! 
And  this  species  of  morality  is  virtually  commended  to  the 
jury-box  ;  and  its  inmates  are  furnished  in  advance  with  a 
verdict  here  prepared  for  their  use — “  justifiable  homicide 
in  self-defense”  !  Away  with  such  morality  !  encouraging 
a  juror  to  violate  his  oath,  by  disregarding  the  Law,  which 
he  has  just  sworn  to  his  country  and  to  his  God,  shall  gov¬ 
ern  his  verdict !  and  encouraging  a  fugitive  to  expect  him 
to  do  so ! — We  may  yet  see  whether  the  jurymen  of  our 
country  will  regard  their  oath,  or  will  follow  the  religious 
counsel  of  this  religious  paper. 

I  am  not  justifying  slavery.  I  am  pleading  obedience  to 
the  texts  before  me.  Slavery  may  be  wrong.  Be  it  so ; 
there  is  still  a  righteous  method  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  if 
slavery  is  wrong,  that  does  not  make  violence  and  murder 
right. 

I  am  not  justifying  the  fugitive-slave  Law.  (  It  may  be 
wrong :  it  may  be  unwise  and  unconstitutional.  \  I  think 
that  any  wise  and  modest  man  would  hesitate  much  to  pro- 
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nounce  it  unconstitutional,  after  its  enactment  by  a  body  of 
men  who  aimed  to  abide  by  tbe  constitution,  and  who 
studied  the  matter  most  intensely,  with  every  opportunity 
for  information  and  with  minds  trained  for  years  in  the 
depths  of  legal  science.  But,  be  it  wrong— be  it  unwise 
and  unconstitutional ;  there  are  civil  courts  to  decide  upon 
its  constitutionality,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  decide  for 
himself  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  act  upon  that  decis¬ 
ion  :  if  he  had  such  a  right,  then  every  man  would  be  his 
own  Lawmaker,  and  public  Constitution  and  Law  would  be 
nothing  but  a  bugbear  or  a  bubble !  Be  it  wrong ;  there  is 
a  peaceful,  prescribed  way  of  amending  both  Law  and 
Constitution, — and  a  wrong  in  the  Law  does  not  make  false- 
swearing  by  the  juryman  and  murder  by  the  fugitive 
right!  Jd  f',.  L  /  idj.  A.  t  v  • 

It  is  a  most  marvellous  thing,  what  a  numbed  of  clergy¬ 
men  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  have,  all  of  a  sudden, 
become  such  great  Constitutional  la/wyers  !  Never  before 
was  anything  like  it !  It  is  a  modem  miracle !  A  decision 
upon  a  great  constitutional  question  is  nothing  to  them! 
How  amazingly  these  profound  legalists,  these  clergyman 
jurists,  would  adorn  the  high  courts  of  the  country,  if  they 
would  only  consent  to  take  their  seat  upon  the  bench !  The 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ought  to  be 
thankful,  that  these  clergymen  Judges  have  done  their  duty 
for  them  in  advance,  deciding  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  no  more  is  to  be  done!  Benevolent  men,  these  clergy¬ 
men!  Some  have  done  the  duty  of  the  jurors  for  them,  and 
others  the  duty  of  the  judges — the  verdict  and  the  decision 
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are  both  recorded!  yea  indeed,  in  advance,  and  without 
pay! 

But  seriously,  it  were  far  better,  that  these  clergymen 
should  attend  to  their  own  appropriate  duties  to  which 
their  Master  has  bidden  them,  than  to  be  engaged  in  foster¬ 
ing  excitements  among  their  people,  which  never  can  result 
in  any  good,  civil  or  religious.  If  we  shall  have  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  disunion,  and  civil  war,  to  which  these  evil  principles 
and  these  excitements  tend,  the  guilt  of  such  clergymen 
will  not  be  small !  I  would  not  have  their  accountability 
for  all  the  gold  of  Ophir ! 

But  it  is  not  all  the  clergymen  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
nor  the  most  of  them,  nor  the  half  of  them,  who  have 
turned  Constitutional  lawyers,  or  turned  law  opposers.  I 


hesitate  not  to  say,  it  is  only  a  small  minority,  and  those  i1* 
general  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  most  respect  for  erudi¬ 
tion,  sense,  or  excellence  of  character.  The  (New  School) 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  respectable  a  body 
of  ministers  and  elders  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  their  late  meeting  in  this  city,  had  good  sense 
enough,  and  good  religion  enough,  to  “  leave  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  recent  enactment”  (the  Fugitive  Slave  Law) 
“  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country.” 
They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  and  of  all  mankind. 
The  solid  sense  and  real  religion  of  the  land  will  respect 
their  decision. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  party.  I  am  only 
insisting  upon  religious  obedience  to  Law.  I  am  preaching 
the  texts  before  me.  Such  obedience  is  a  religious  duty. 
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It  is  the  will  of  God.  I  appeal  to  the  texts.  They  proclaim 
the  Law  of  God.  Peaceful  subjection  to  government  is  his 
law ;  and  men  are  guilty  of  sophistry  and  falsehood,  when, 
to  excuse  wicked  evasion  of  Law  or  violent  resistance,  they 
pretend  to  appeal  to  what  they  call  “  the  higher  laws  of 
God.”  There  cure  no  such  higher  laws.  The  texts  before 
me  are  his  law.  If  one  man  has  a  moral  right,  either  cun¬ 
ningly  to  evade  or  openly  to  violate  Law,  under  such  plead¬ 
ing,  then  another  man  has  the  same  right  to  violate  cmother 
Law ;  and  thus  any  villainy  on  earth  may  be  perpetrated  un¬ 
der  the  sacred  names  of  “  conscience,”  and  “  the  higher  laws 
of  God !”  Nothing  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  men  of  such 
principles.  These  principles  undermine  the  foundations  of 
all  society  among  mm!  As  I  told  you  last  Wednesday 
evening  in  my  lecture,  the  question  before  the  country  is  not, 
(as  the  deceivers  pretend,)  whether  God’s  laws  are  not  higher 
than  man’s,  or  whether  God’s  laws  are  to  be  obeyed.  No¬ 
body  disputes  either  of  these  things.  Nobody  ever  did. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  men 
should  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  aim  to  paralyze 
law,  cheat  it,  cripple  it,  resist  it,  and  thus  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  country — a  government  at  this  moment 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  that  ever  existed. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  fugitive  slave  is  made  an  “  outlaw,” 
and  on  that  ground  justifiable  for  bloody  and  murderous 
resistance  of  Law.  He  is  under  the  protection  of  Law ;  and 
if  any  man  injures  him  or  kills  him,  the  Law  will  avenge 
him,  just  as  soon  as  it  would  you  or  me.  He  is  not  made 
an  outlaw :  common  sense  knows  better. 
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The  matter  before  us  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The 
wicked  principles  of  which  I  have  spoken,  disguise  it  as  you 
will,  tend  directly  to  anarchy,  confusion,  and  civil  war  ! 
The  question  is  not ,  whether  slavery  is  right,  or  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  right.  It  draws  deeper.  The  question  is,  shall 
Law  he  put  in  force,  and  the  government  of  the  country 
stand  ;  or  shall  Law  be  resisted,  and  the  government  of  the 
country  disobeyed,  and  the  nation  plunged  into  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  civil  war  ?  If  Law  cannot  be  executed,  it  is  time  to 
write  the  epitaph  of  your  country ! 

Suffer  me  to  utter  a  few  words  of  earnest  counsel  to  you, 
my  beloved  people. 

1.  Beware  of  the  influence  of  mere  feeling  on  this  serious 
subject.  Your  feelings  may  be  with  the  slave, — so  are  mine, 
so  are  those  of  most  of  the  Southern  people.  We  all  want 
men  to  be  flee ;  and  no  more  do  we  want  it  now,  than  did 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  before  we  were  bom :  the 
extravagant  fanaticism  and  noisy  zeal  of  the  Northern  abo¬ 
litionists  have  not  increased  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
favour  of  freedom  a  single  item.  But  what  can  we  dof 
This  is  a  very  grave  and  difficult  subject.  One  thing  is 
certain, — the  perpetual  abuse  of  our  Southern  brethren,  vio¬ 
lence,  disunion,  and  bloody  murder  will  do  us  no  good, — 
whether  we  are  bondmen  or  freemen.  And  when  we  think 
on  this  subject,  let  us  aim  to  be  cool,  unimpassioned,  delibe¬ 
rate,  and  give  reason  and  religion  their,  just  influence  over 
us. 

2.  Beware  of  prejudice.  Do  not  make  up  your  mind 
hastily,  and  under  the  impulses  of  mere  feeling,  without 
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any  just  and  extensive  information.  Study  the  matter 
calmly,  extensively,  and  on  all  sides  and  aspects  of  it. 

3.  Study  it  religiously.  Keep  it,  in  your  mind,  aloof  from 
all  the  excitements  and  influences  of  party  and  party  spirit. 
Let  me  say  to  you,  my  beloved  people,  study  it  on  your 
knees,  in  earnest  prayer  to  God.  Learn  your  duty  from 
God’s  word,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  Aim  to  cultivate  the  entire  spirit  of  your  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ.  Feel  as  he  felt.  Act  as  he  acted. 
Pray  as  he  prayed.  Seek  the  salvation  of  sinners,  as  he  • 
sought  it, — evidently  putting  more  value  upon  that  for  every 
dying  son  of  Adam,  than  upon  all  things  earthly.  Oh  re¬ 
member,  you  will  he  the  best  citizens ,  just  when  you  cure  the 
best  Christians  ; — and  I  do  believe  in  my  heart,  you  will  do 
most  earthly  good  to  your  fellow-men,  just  when  you  do 
them  most  spiritual  good, — leading  them,  by  example,  by 
precept,  and  prayer,  to  “  seek  jvrst  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

5.  Be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  your  land.  Do  not  resist 
these  ordinances  of  God.  Stand  by  the  Constitution  of  your 
country.  If  that  die,  the  most  of  your  happiness  and  your 
hopes  die  with  it ! — yea,  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  civil¬ 


ized  world !  Christianity  herself  would  be  hindered  a  whole 
century  in  her  march !  Respect  your  rulers.  Frown  indig¬ 
nantly  upon  the  low  and  vile  abuse  now  heaped  so  liberally 
upon  the  great  men  of  your  country.  Be  peaceful  citizens. 
Be  a  law-abiding  people ,  with  all  your  sentiments  opposed 
to  violence,  bloodshed,  and  confusion ;  and  aim  to  allay  all 
the  excited  and  angiy  feelings  that  may  come  up  around 
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Finally ;  have  your  hope  and  your  trust  in  God.  Men 
women,  and  children,  I  beseech  every  one  of  you  to  beware 
of  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  and  the  excitements  of  worldly 
subjects  and  interests ;  and  let  not  such  interests  and  sub¬ 
jects  prevent  your  conversion  to  Christ,  your  holiness  and 
eternal  salvation.  Pray  for  yourselves,  your  children,  your 
rulers ;  and  let  your  prayerful  and  humble  trust  in  God  hold 
you  safe,  amid  all  the  agitations  of  a  world  that  you  must 
soon  leave  for  another.  God  grant  it  to  you,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen. 
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Tell  us  therefore,  What  thinkest  thou  1  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  not  1  But 
Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  and  said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  1  Show 
me  the  tribute  money.  And  they  brought  unto  Him  a  penny.  And  He  saith  unto  them. 
Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription?  They  say  unto  Him.Cffisar’s.  Then  saith  He 
unto  them,  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God,  the 
things  that  are  God’s. — -Matt.  xxii.  17-»2l. 

We  are  summoned  to-day  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  State,  to  consider  and  acknowledge  the  mercies  of  God  during  the 
year  that  is  past.  As  individuals,  for  ourselves,  and  our  households,  it  be* 
comes  us  to  acknowledge  our  personal  deliverances,  and  the  varied  proofs  of 
the  Divine  goodness  which  we  have  experienced  since  we  last  assembled  to 
render  our  annual  tribute  of  praise,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving  to  Him — “  who 
causeth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  to  rejoice ;  who  giveth 
the  early  and  the  latter  rain ;  who  appointeth  fruitful  seasons  and  abundant 
harvests ;  who  openeth  his  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing.”  As  citizens,  it  concerns  us  to  consider  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  to  notice  the  various  tokens  of  the  Divine  mercy  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  free  government  under  which  we  live, 
founded  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  pious  ancestry,  and  perpetuated,  as  we  may 
well  believe,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  their  “  prayers  are  yet  had 
in  remembrance  before  God,  and  their  tears  preserved  in  his  bottle.”  As 
individuals,  our  presence  in  this  house  to-day  is  a  proof  of  the  personal  mer* 
cies  which  should  lead  us  to  offer  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  praise.  Some 
who  once  sat  with  us  in  this  sanctuary  have  gone  to  the  congregation  of  the 
dead ;  deaf  to  the  requiem  which  the  winds  of  winter  are  now  mournfully 
murmuring  over  their  graves ;  insensible  to  all  sounds,  until  the  palsied  eat* 
shall  hear  the  “  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God  others  are 
upon  beds  of  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  know  not  whether  they  shall 
enter  again  the  house  of  prayer,  to  mingle  their  praises  with  yours,  or  pass 
from  the  couch  of  suffering  to  the  life  to  come,  to  behold  the  mysteries  of  the 
Unseen  world,  and  worship  with  that  august  throng,  that  “innumerable  com¬ 
pany,  of  angels  and  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,”  who  fill  the  arches  of 
Heaven  with  the  voices  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  ascribing  “  blessing  and 
honor  and  dominion  and  power  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.”  Some  are  full  of  affliction,  oppressed  with  poverty 
or  overwhelmed  with  reverses,  which  prevent  them  from  mingling  with  us  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  on  this  day  of  thanksgiving :  and  alas !  that  it 
should  be  so — there  are  others  who  are  full  of  prosperity,  “  whose  eyes  stick 
out  with  fatness,  who  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men,”  who  are  so  unmindful 
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of  their  dependence  upon  Him  in  «  whom  they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being,”  so  regardless  of  all  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  that  they  never 
darken  the  doors  of  the  house  of  prayer,  and  never  unite  in  the  worship  and 
praise  of  the  Father  of  mercies.  But  by  our  presence  in  this  place  to-day, 
we  are  seen  to  be  the  witnesses  of  the  Divine  goodness,  we  acknowledge  our¬ 
selves  the  recipients  of  unnumbered  favors,  we  propose  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  and  call  upon  our  souls  and  all  within  us  to  magnify  the 
name  of  our  Father,  Preserver,  Benefactor,  and  Redeemer. 

But  not  alone  for  private  and  personal  mercies  should  we  render  thanks 
to-day.  As  citizens  of  this  State,  and  of  the  great  Republic  of  which  it  is 
the  chief  member,  we  are  called  to  consider  the  preservation  of  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  the  adjustment  of  sectional  difficulties,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
bonds  of  our  union,  amid  excitements  which  threatened  its  integrity  ;  amid  a 
storm,  the  original  violence  of  which  is  manifest  in  the  clouds  which  yet  ob¬ 
scure’ our  political  horizon  ;  in  the  deep-toned  thunders  that  are  yet  muttering 
in  the  distance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  extreme  alarm¬ 
ists  in  either  section  of  the  country,  to  conclude  that  great  dangers  have 
threatened,  if  they  do  not  still  threaten,  the  union  of  these  States.  It  does 
not  require  very  great  discernment  to  see  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
vexed  question  of  Slavery,  producing  alienation  and  distrust  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  must,  in  the  end,  either  sever  the  bonds  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  States,  or  render  them  not  worth  preserving.  A  unity 
.  maintained  by  force,  if  this  were  possible,  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  its  keeping. 
If,  in  the  heat  of  the  existing  controversies,  these  two  great  sections  of  the 
Union  come  at  last  to  forget  their  common  ancestry,  and  the  mutual  perils 
shared  bv  them  in  the  revolutionary  struggle;  if  South  Carolina  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  doubtful  contest  for  American 
freedom,  come  to  disregard  the  voices  of  their  illustrious  dead,  who  lie  side 
by  side  in  every  battle-field  of  the  Revolution  ;  if  Virginia  and  New-York 
refuse,  in  the  heats  engendered  by  this  unhappy  strife,  to  listen  longer  to  the 
voice  of  Washington,  warning  them  in  his  farewell  address  of  this  very  rock 
of  sectional  jealousy  and  alienation  ;  if  the  words  of  the  Father  of  his  coun 
try  are  no  longer  regarded  with  reverence  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  of 
his  birth,  or  in  the  great  State  whose  deliverance  from  a  foreign  enemy  was 
the  crowning  achievement  of  his  military  career;  and  if  the  compromises 
upon  which  the  Union  was  consummated,  continue  to  be  denied  or  disregarded  ; 
there  is  an  end  of  the  confederacy.  If  the  stronger  should  crush  the  weaker 
'and  hold  on  to  an  apparent  union  with  the  grasp  of  military  power,  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  confederacy,  but  a  conquest.  When  there  is  no  longer  mutual 
respect;  no  more  fraternal  forbearance;  no  more  regard  for  each  others 
local  interests;  no  more  obedience  in  one  section  to  the  laws  which  protect 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  other ;  the  basis  of  union  is  wanting,  and  nothing 
but  a  military  despotism,  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  and  a  wall  of  fire,  can  hold 
the  discordant  elements  together. 

In  the  discussions  which  the  recent  agitations  of  the  country  have  origi¬ 
nated,  grave  questions  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  obey  laws  which  he  may  disapprove  ;  appeals  have  been  made  to  a  higher 
law,  as  a  justification,  not  merely  of  a  neglect  to  aid  in  enforcing  a  particular 
statute,  but  of  an  open  and  forcible  resistance  by  arms.  Those  subject  to  the 
operations  of  the  recent  enactment  of  Congress  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves 
have  been  counselled  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  men  who  profess  a  higher  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  others,  to  carry  deadly  weapons  and  shoot  down  any  who  should 
attempt  to  execute  its  provisions.  The  whole  community  at  the  North  have 
been  excited  by  passionate  appeals  to  a  violent  and  revolutionary  resistance 
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to  laws,  passed  by  their  own  representatives  to  sustain  an  express  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  if  defective  in  their  details, 
are  yet  clearly  within  the  delegated  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  our  national 
Legislature.  The  acknowledged  principle  that  the  law  of  God  is  supreme, 
and  when  in  direct  conflict  with  any  mere  human  enactment  renders  it  nuga¬ 
tory,  has  been  used  to  justify  an  abandonment  of  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution  ;  an  armed  resistance  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  a  dissolution  of 
that  Union  with  which  are  inseparably  connected  our  national  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  The  consideration  of  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  God,  as  subjects 
of  his  moral  government,  and  which,  as  citizens,  they  owe  the  commonwealth, 
is  at  all  times  of  importance,  but  now  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  agi¬ 
tations  of  the  day.  It  is  high  time  to  determine  whether  one  of  the  highest 
duties  enforced  by  the  Gospel,  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  supreme,  can 
be  made  to  justify  a  violent  resistance  to  the  late  enactment  of  Congress; 
whether  our  Christianity  enjoins  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  ;  whether  the 
advocates  of  a  higher  law  stand  really  upon  this  lofty  vantage  ground  of 
conscience,  or  are  scattering  “firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,”  either  under 
a  mistaken  view  of  duty,  or  the  impulses  of  passion  and  fanaticism,  or  in¬ 
flamed  by  that  demagogueism,  which,  if  it  cannot  rule,  would  ruin  ;  which, 
like  Milton’s  fallen  angel,  would  rather  “  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven.” 

That  this  subject  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  strictly  a  question  of  morals.  Our  duties  to  God  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  revealed  religion,  and  their  enforcement  is  the  great  business 
of  the  Gospel  minister;  our  duties  to  government  flow  out  of  our  relation 
to  the  Supreme  Governor,  as  well  as  our  relations  to  each  other,  and  are 
clearly  pointed  out  and  forcibly  enjoined  in  the  Gospel.  “  Put  them  in  mind,” 
says  an  Apostle,  “  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers  ;  to  obey  magis¬ 
trates  ;  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work “  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers  ;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.”  In  the  text,  we 
are  informed  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jewish  casuists  to  ensnare  our  Lord 
in  his  words,  by  proposing  the  question  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar ;  it  being  supposed  by  them,  that  any  reply  he  could  make  would 
lead  him  into  difficulty  ;  for  the  Jews  were  perpetually  galled  by  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  any  response  favoring  their  oppressors  would  have  aroused  their 
indignation  ;  while,  if  the  lawfulness  of  tribute  were  denied  by  the  reply 
of  our  Lord,  it  would  have  given  his  enemies  ground  to  accuse  him  before  the 
authorities,  of  sowing  sedition.  If  our  Saviour,  in  response  to  the  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  tribute,  should  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  Jews  would 
stone  him  ;  if  in  the  negative,  the  Romans  would  arraign  him  as  a  violator 
of  law.  He  who  knows  all  hearts  perceived  their  wickedness,  and  said, 
“  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites?  Show  me  the  tribute  money.  And  they 
brought  unto  him  a  penny.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription  ?  They  say  unto  him,  Caesar’s.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  Render 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s ;  and  unto  God,  the  things 
that  are  God’s.”  Well  might  “  they  marvel  and  go  their  way,”  baffled  by 
the  answer  of  divine  wisdom.  Our  Lord  escaped  their  malice,  by  stating 
the  true  principle  on  which  the  obedience  of  the  citizen  is  demanded  by 
government,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  powers.  The  coining  of  money 
is  an  act  of  sovereignty ;  the  impress  of  Cassar  upon  the  penny  was  proof 
that  the  Romans  possessed  the  government  of  Judea,  de  facto,  and  were, 
therefore,  to  be  obeyed  as  the  supreme  authority  in  all  civil  enactments; 
while  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religious  principles  or  practices  of  the 
Jews  might  be  conscientiously  resisted. 

We  take  the  ground,  that  the  action  of  civil  governments  wiihin  their 
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appropriate  jurisdiction  is  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  citizen- ;  and  that,  to 
plead  a  higher  law  to  justify  disobedience  to  a  human  law,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  is  within  the  congnizance  of  the  State,  is  to  reject  the  authority  of 
God  himself ;  who  has  committed  to  governments  the  power  and  authority 
which  they  exercise  in  civil  affairs.  This  is  expressly  declared  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  “  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God  ;  whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God.  For  he  (that  is,  the  civil  magistrate)  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience’  sate;  render  therefore  to  all  their  dues, 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear, 
honor  to  whom  honor.” 

The  language  here  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Obedience  to  governments, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  powers,  is  a  religious  duty,  positively  en¬ 
joined  by  God  himself.  The  same  authority  which  commands  us  to  render 
to  God  the  things  which  are  God’s,  enjoins  us,  by  the  same  high  sanctions,  to 
render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s. 

The  following  general  principles  may  be  deduced  from  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  from  the  example,  as  well  as  the  teachings,  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles. 

First. — Government  is  a  divine  constitution ,  established  at  the  beginning 
by  the  Creator,  which  exists  of  necessity,  and  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  Men 
are  born  under  law,  both  as  it  respects  the  Law  of  God  and  the  enactments 
of  States.  By  the  ordination  of  the  supreme  law,  they  owe  allegiance  to  the 
country  of  their  birth,  and  are  naturally  and  unavoidably  the  subjects  of  its 
government ;  their  consent  to  this  is  neither  asked  or  given  ;  their  choice  can 
only  respect  the  mode,  never  the  fact  of  Government.  The  mutual  compact, 
of  which  politicians  and  lawyers  speak,  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination, 
without  warrant  from  the  word  of  God,  and  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  in 
the  case.  We  might  as  well  affirm  that  men  agree  to  be  born,  and  to  be 
subject  to  their  parents,  by  a  mutual  compact,  in  which  the  child  surrenders 
certain  rights  for  the  sake  of  parental  protection,  and  the  parent  covenants  to 
provide  and  govern  on  the  promise  of  obedience.  The  statement  in  the  last 
case  is  no  more  absurd  than  in  the  first.  In  the  family  is  found  the  rudimen- 
tal  government,  and  the  fifth  commandment  has  always  been  understood  by 
Christians  as  ordaining  subjection  to  magistrates  as  well  as  parents. 

Second. — Governments  have  jurisdiction  over  men  in  all  affairs  which 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  present  life  ;  in  all  the  temporal  relations  which  bind 
societies,  communities,  and  families  together,  in  respect  to  all  rights  of  person, 
and  property ,  and  their  enforcement  by  penalties.  General  rules  are,  indeed, 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  but  God  has 
ordained  the  “  powers  that  be”  to  appoint  their  own  municipal  laws,  to  regu¬ 
late  and  enforce  exisiing  relations,  and  to  execute  judgment  upon  offenders, 
under  such  form  of  administration  as  shall  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  people,  and  chosen  by  themselves.  Governments,  as  to  their  mode,  do 
not  form  but  follow  the  character  and  moral  condition  of  a  people,  and  are 
an  indication  of  their  real  condition,  intellectually  and  morally.  The  idea 
that  the  mere  change  of  the  form  of  a  despotic  government  will  necessarily 
elevate  a  nation,  is  a  mistaken  one.  A  people  must  be  elevated  before  they 
can  receive  free  institutions.  The  mode  of  government  is  the  index  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  condition  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  which  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  empires  and  states,  and  by  the  vuin  efforts, 
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recently  made  in  Europe,  to  adopt  our  institutions,  without  the  moral  training 
and  preparation  which  can  alone  make  them  either  possible  or  valuable. 
France,  to-day,  is  a  despotism  under  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  and 
maintains  her  internal  tranquillity  by  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets. 

Third. — In  regard  to  his  own  worship,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to 
approach  Him,  the  Supreme  Governor  has  given  full  and  minute  directions. 
He  has  revealed  himself,  his  attributes,  and  the  great  principles  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  constitute  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  has  conferred 
upon  no  human  authority  the  right  to  interfere,  by  adding  to  or  taking  from 
them.  IN  THE  THINGS  THAT  BELONG  TO  HIMSELF,  God  ex¬ 
ercises  sole  and  absolute  jurisdiction,  and  has,  in  regard  to  them,  appointed 
no  inferior  or  delegated  authority. 

Fourth. —  The  decisions  of  governments  upon  matters  within  their  juris¬ 
diction,  though  they  may  he  erroneous,  are  yet,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
absolute.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  by 
an  appeal  to  the  judiciary,  but  he  cannot  interpose  his  private  judgment  as  a 
justification  of  his  resistance  to  an  act  of  the  government.  Freedom  of 
opinion  by  no  means  involves  the  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  law  ;  for,  if  this 
were  so,  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace  ;  to  regulate  commerce 
and  levy  taxes ;  in  short,  to  perform  the  most  essential  acts  of  government, 
would  be  a  mere  nullity.  No  statute  could  be  executed  on  this  principle, 
which  would  leave  every  man  to  do  what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
under  the  plea  of  a  higher  law  and  a  delicate  conscience.  Even  courts  of 
justice,  which  are  the  constituted  tribunals  for  ascertaining  and  determining 
the  validity  of  all  legislative  enactments,  by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  and  first  principles,  as  well  as  for  the  decision  of  causes  arising 
under  the  laws  in  relation  to  persons  and  property,  may  form  an  erroneous 
conclusion  ;  for  no  mere  human  wisdom  is  infallible  ;  yet  their  final  decisions 
are  binding,  from  the  same  necessity.  The  fact  that  an  innocent  man  may 
be  condemned  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  law  which  he  has  never  broken, 
might  as  well  be  urged  to  impeach  the  authority  of  a  judicial  decision,  as  that 
the  fallibility  which  is  manifest  in  hasty  and  unwise  legislation,  should  be  al¬ 
leged  as  an  excuse  for  resistance  to  a  particular  statute. 

The  private  judgments  of  individuals,  for  instance,  that  all  wars  are  un¬ 
lawful,  even  those  which  are  defensive  ;  or  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is, 
per  se,  sinful,  is  no  just  ground  of  resistance  to  the  government  which  de¬ 
clares  war,  or  the  legislation  which  recognizes  domestic  servitude,  and  regu¬ 
lates  it.  Both  these  subjects  are  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  civil 
government.  The  State  may  engage  in  an  unjust  war,  but  does  this  dis¬ 
charge  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  ?  No  sane  man  will  affirm  it.  The 
government  may  recognize  an  oppressive  form  of  domestic  servitude,  or  enact 
laws  in  relation  to  it  which  are  deemed  by  many  oppressive.  Is  this  a  just 
ground  of  forcible  resistance  on  Christian  principles  ?  No  intelligent  man 
who  regards  the  authority  of  the  Bible  can  consistently  maintain  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Many  at  the  North  who  assert  such  opinions  have  long  since  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  have  in  their  conventions  publicly 
scoffed  at  divine  as  well  as  human  authority. 

But  the  position  we  have  taken,  that  the  decisions  of  governments  are 
final  in  cases  where  they  have  jurisdiction,  even  when  mistaken  or  oppressive, 
is  not  only  sustained  by  the  passages  which  have  been  cited  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  also  by  the  example  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
Words  of  our  Saviour  in  the  text,  and  of  the  Apostle,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  while  they  have  a  general  application  to  all  times  and  all  govern¬ 
ments,  had  a  particular  reference  to  the  existing  authorities  of  Rome,  which 
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were  not  only  despotic  in  their  general  administration  but  peculiarly  oppres¬ 
sive  in  their  treatment  of  the  infant  church.  The  government  under  which 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  lived,  and  of  which  they  spake,  was  habitually 
engaged  in  aggressive  wars,  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Slavery 
was  universal  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  laws  gave  the  master 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  servant.  Did  the  Saviour  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  on  this  account,  reject  their  authority,  or  incite  their  disciples  to  disobe¬ 
dience  and  resistance  ?  Did  they  interfere  with  existing  civil  institutions, 
urging  the  slave  to  escape  from  his  master,  the  citizen  to  rebel  against  the 
magistrate  ?  Their  conduct  was  the  exact  reverse  of  this  ;  they  preached  to 
the  master  forbearance  and  kindness — to  the  servant  submission  and  obedience 
— to  both,  the  Gospel.  Paul  sent  Onesimus  back  to  his  master,  on  the  very 
principles  which  he  enjoined  upon  the  Romans — subjection  to  existing  civil 
authority.  The  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity  instructed  both  masters  and 
slaves  in  regard  to  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  institution  of  Slavery, 
without  either  approving  or  condemning  the  relation  itself.  They  exhorted 
Soldiers,  on  the  same  principle,  to  be  content  with  their  wages,  and  to  forbear 
from  mutiny  and  cruelty;  without  offering  any  opinion  concerning  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  Roman  wars.  They  spake  indeed  of  a  promised  and  pre¬ 
dicted  day,  when  wars,  tumults  and  oppressions  should  cea§e,  when  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  there  should  be  none,  any  more, 
to  hurt  or  molest  in  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord.  The  early  Christians  were, 
beyond  controversy,  obedient  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle.  They  obeyed 
law  even  when  it  was  onerous  or  unjust.  They  had  civil  and  military  ap¬ 
pointments  under  the  Roman  government  in  which  they  refused  not  to  serve ; 
they  were  obedient  to  the  existing  civil  powers,  in  all  matters  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  State  ;  they  were  no  abettors  of  sedition  and  strife.  Whole 
legions  in  the  armies  that  were  sent  out  for  conquest  by  Rome,  were  composed 
of  Christians,  who  were,  doubtless,  drawn  in  the  general  conscription  for  this 
service,  and  who  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  “  render  to  Ctesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s  ;”  however  much  they  might  dislike  the  business  of  war.  Not 
until  Caesar  intermeddled  with  the  things  of  God ;  not  until,  passing  the  legi¬ 
timate  jurisdiction  of  civil  government.,  the  Roman  magistrate  commanded 
them  to  adore  the  image  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  offer  incense  to  false  gods ; 
did  the  Christian  refuse  obedience.  But  here  he  was  immovable  ;  no  flattery 
could  subdue,  no  terrors  appal  him.  Every  engine  of  torture,  which  the  bar- 
barious  ingenuity  of  Rome  could  invent,  failed  of  its  purpose.  They  were 
tortured  by  fire ;  they  were  cast  out  to  wild  beasts  ;  they  were  exposed  in 
the  amphitheatre  to  the  gaze  of  thousands,  who  mocked  their  dying  agonies. 
Like  the  ancient  prophets,  “  they  were  stoned  ;  they  were  sawn  asunder ; 
they  were  tempted ;  they  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  wandered  in  de¬ 
serts  and  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.”  It  was  enough,  that 
the  Master  had  said,  “  render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God’s.”  Nor  was 
their  resistance  that  of  armed  and  violent  men  ;  they  assassinated  no  officers, 
and  excited  no  seditions,  but,  after  the  example  of  their  Lord,  suffered  with 
that  passive  firmness,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  courage.  But  it  may  be 
replied  to  this,  Your  argument  proves  too  much.  You  reaffirm  the  old  doc¬ 
trine  of  tyrants,  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  ;  your  position  would 
render  all  revolutions  unlawful ;  all  changes  of  government  impossible.  To 
this  it  may  be  said,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Church  in  her  organized 
capacity,  nor  to  Christians,  considered  solely  as  such,  and  with  reference  to 
their  religious  duties,  to  revolutionize  governments ;  for  this  reason,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  silent  on  this  subject,  while  enforcing  the  general  duties  of  the  citizens 
under  all  governments  de  facto,  whether  revolutionary  or  otherwise  ;  whether 
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despotic  or  democratic.  That,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  people,  by 
which  is  meant  the  large  majority,  have  a  right  to  revolutionize  a  government, 
is  conceded.  Presbyterians  have  ever  resisted  the  High  Church  and  tory 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  in  the  State ;  and  Prelates,  in  the  Church. 
They  stood,  to  a  man,  with  the  Patriots  who  achieved,  under  God,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  beloved  country ;  they  have  maintained  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  fortune,  in  both  hemis¬ 
pheres.  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  the  Puritans  of  England,  were 
the  founders  of  English  liberty,  by  the  admission  of  Hume  himself,  who  hated 
them  with  infidel  and  tory  extravagance.  The  right  of  a  people  to  select  their 
own  form  of  government,  a  question  entirely  distinct  from  the  fact  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  of  necessity  by  a  Divine  Constitution,  has  ever  been  maintain¬ 
ed  by  us  as  existing,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  as  warranted  by 
the  Word  of  God  ;  of  which,  the  choice  by  the  Hebrews  of  a  King,  and  the 
rejection  of  their  ancient  democratic  mode  of  government,  which  they  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  himself,  is  an  example.  This  change  was 
expressly  allowed  them  at  their  desire,  though  with  a  plain  intimation  that 
their  choice  was  a  bad  one.  So  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  upon  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Rehoboam,  that  he  would  govern  them  in  a  despotic  and  arbitrary 
swray,  that  “  his  little  finger  should  be  thicker  than  his  father’s  loins,”  ap¬ 
pears  afterwards  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Most  High ;  who  gave  them 
Jeroboam  for  a  King,  and  rent  Israel  for  ever  from  the  house  of  David  and 
Solomon . 

The  right  of  revolution  is  a  civil  right,  which  can  be  properly  exercised 
only,  by  a  decided  majority,  under  circumstances  of  aggravated  oppression  and 
upon  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success.  It  is  not  for  the  Church,  as  such,  to 
determine  when  a  just  ground  for  revolution  exists,  it  belongs  to  the  body  of 
the  people  in  their  civil  capacity.  If,  in  the  judgment,  for  example,  of  a  great 
majority  t>f  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  our 
Union  ;  if  the  South,  in  her  exasperation  against  the  North,  for  interference 
with  her  domestic  relations,  and  in  the  vain  hope  to  secure  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  corresponding  with  that  of  the  free  States,  desire  dis¬ 
union  ;  if  we  of  the  North  are  unwilling  to  observe  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution,  and  think  it  worth  while  to  abandon  the  advantages  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  for  the  sake  of  making  our  territory  a  place  of  refuge  for  runaway 
slaves ;  the  Union  will  be  dissolved  by  a  revolution,  the  most  disastrous  the 
world  ever  saw.  But  while  the  Constitution  remains,  while  the  Government 
continues,  let  us  observe  the  laws;  let  us  not  justify  murder  and  sedition; 
and,  least  of  all,  let  us  not  talk  of  a  higher  law,  which  absolves  men  from 
obedience  to  a  Constitution  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain.  If  there  be 
any  higherlaw,  it  is  the  law  of  resistance  and  revolution  ;  and  the  sooner  this 
is  understood  and  openly  avowed,  by  the  ultraists  and  fanatics,  bo’h  North 
and  South,  the  better  for  the  country.  The  people  of  these  United  States  are 
not  likely,  with  their  eyes  open,  to  plunge  into  the  gulf  which  disunionists  are 
opening  up  beneath  their  feet ;  and  when  the  real  designs  of  these  men  are 
seen,  when  they  openly  avow  that  a  revolution  is  the  end  of  their  movement, 
"We  believe  that  they  will  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  public  indignation. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  a  higher  law,  which  we  think  we  have 
demonstrated  cannot  be  urged  to  annul  the  legislation  of  a  state,  in  relation 
to  any  matter  properly  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  may  be  further  replied,  that 
it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  enactment  or  recognition  of  Slavery  is  within 
the  powers  divinely  delegated  to  Governments ;  that  it  is  against  the  Su¬ 
preme  Law,  and  therefore  all  human  legislation  on  the  subject  is  inoperative 
and  void.  To  this  we  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  many  evils  in- 
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cident  to  the  fallen  condition  of  our  race,  such  as  War  and  Slavery,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  but  which  are  necessarily,  in  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind,  the  appropriate  subjects  of  municipal  regulation.  A  state 
must  possess  the  right  of  self-defence  in  order  to  maintain  its  existence ;  this 
involves  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate  to  punish  criminals,  but  of 
the  Government  to  declare  war.  This  is  clearly  implied  by  the  Apostle  in 
the  expression  “  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.”  But  the  state  having  this 
right  may  and  do  often  abuse  it  by  aggressive  wars,  the  injustice  of  which,  we 
have  already  seen,  is  no  ground  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  civil  authority. 
So  the  right  of  legislation  in  regard  to  servitude  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
or  as  a  method  for  disposing  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  has  been  exercised 
from  the  earliest  ages  and  among  all  nations,  and  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  intelligent  and  fair-minded  man.  The  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  may,  as  in  the  waging  of  an  aggressive  war,  abuse  their  power,  by 
enacting  unjust  and  oppressive  laws  of  servitude  ;  but  is  such  legislation 
therefore  inoperative  and  void  ?  To  affirm  this,  is  to  contradict  the  decision 
of  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  subvert  every  established 
principle,  whether  human  or  divine,  on  which  rests  the  authority  of  civil 
government.  In  certain  conditions  of  society  Slavery  is  universal ;  it  was 
recognized  and  regulated  by  law  in  all  the  free  states  of  antiquity  ;  it  is  the 
first  movement  towards  civilization  by  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  to  re¬ 
duce  their  captives,  taken  in  war,  to  Slavery,  instead  of  subjecting  them  to 
torture  and  death.  A  recent  traveller  in  the  vast  Empire  of  China,  Mr.  Lay, 
affirms  that  in  that  country  the  institution  of  Slavery  is  a  positive  blessing, 
as  it  prevents  infanticide  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  provides  for  multitudes 
who  must  otherwise  perish  of  want.  That  it  exists  in  a  mild  form  in  China 
is  admitted  ;  but  the  question  does  not  depend  upon  a  comparison  of  the  laws 
of  different  countries  on  this  subject,  but  whether  it  is  a  condition  of  society 
which  can  in  any  case  be  allowed  ;  whether  civil  governments  have  any  au¬ 
thority  or  jurisdiction  to  enact  laws  upon  the  subject,  or  in  any  way  to  recog¬ 
nize  or  regulate  it. 

But  there  is  higher  authority  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  than 
any  thing  we  have  yet  suggested.  The  existence  of  domestic  Slavery  was 
expressly  allowed,  sanctioned,  and  regulated  by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  in 
that  divine  economy  which  He  gave  the  Hebrew  state.  The  fact  is  open 
and  undisputed ;  the  record  and  proof  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
who  has  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  All  the  ingenuity  and  art  of 
all  the  Abolitionists  in  the  United  States  can  never  destroy  the  necessary 
conclusion  of  this  admitted  divine  sanction  of  Slavery,  that  it  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  may  lawfully  exist,  and  concerning  which  Governments  may 
pass  laws,  and  execute  penalties  for  their  evasion  or  resistance. 

To  allege  that  there  is  a  higher  law,  which  makes  slavery,  per  se,  sinful, 
and  that  all  legislation  that  protects  the  rights  of  masters,  and  enjoins  the  re¬ 
delivery  of  the  slave,  is  necessarily  void  and  without  authority,  and  may  be 
conscientiously  resisted  by  arms  and  violence,  is  an  infidel  position,  which  is 
contradicted  by  both  Testaments ; — which  may  be  taught  in  the  gospel  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  in  the  revelation  of  the  Skeptics  and  Jacobins, 
who  promised  France,  half  a  century  ago,  universal  equality  and  fraternity  ; 
a  gospel  whose  baptism  was  blood,  a  revelation  whose  sacrament  was  crime  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  the  revelation  of 
God’s  will  to  men.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  sincere  and  conscientious 
persons  may  not  be  found  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  forcible  resist¬ 
ance  to  slavery  is  obedience  to  God  ;  and  that  in  the  increased  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  example  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  teachings 
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and  practice  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  are  antiquated  and  of  no  bind¬ 
ing  force  upon  the  consciences  of  men.  Such  honest  but  mistaken  persons 
should  remember,  that  if  the  institution  of  slavery  is  necessarily  and  from  its 
nature  sinful  now ,  it  must  always  have  been  so  ;  as  universal  principles  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  change,  and  their  argument  is,  therefore,  an  impeachment  of  the 
benevolence  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Gospel,  as 
a  system  of  ethics.  They  must,  to  sustain  their  position,  assume  that  we  are 
wiser  and  better  men  than  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  and  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  God  and  the  Gospel  need  revision  and  emendation.  Such  a 
conclusion  is  inevitable  from  the  premises,  and  I  would  affectionately  warn 
all  who  have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  have  been  betrayed  by- 
passion  or  sympathy  into  such  a  position,  to  see  to  it  before  they  take  the  ine¬ 
vitable  plunge,  with  the  Garrison  school,  into  the  gulf  of  infidelity.  I  would 
respectfully  entreat  them  to  remember  that  this  is  not  the  first  proclamation, 
“Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  there,”  which  has  proved  a  device  of  the  adversary  ; 
that  Jacobins,  Fourierites,  Communists,  and  Levellers  of  all  sorts,  reject  the 
Gospel  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  come  up  to  their  standard  of  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity,  and  has  no  sufficiently  comprehensive  views  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Those  who  preach  the  Gospel  ought  specially  to  remember 
that  our  race  are  apostate,  and  live  under  a  remedial  government;  and  that 
it  is  our  mission  to  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  men  as  we  find  them, 
just  as  did  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles — remembering  that  here  we  have 
“  no  continuing  city,”  and  that  the  Gospel  does  not  propose  to  us  an  equali¬ 
zation  of  human  conditions  in  time  ;  that  “  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God,”  and  to  this,  the  Master  of  life  and  his  Apostles  pointed  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  bond  and  the  free.  They  made 
it  no  part  of  their  work  to  array  the  prejudices  of  one  class  against  another  ; 
to  discontent  the  slave  with  his  position  ;  or  the  citizen  with  the, government ; 
but  treated  all  these  things  as  of  inferior  consideration,  compared  with  the 
hope  of  another  and  a  better  life,  through  the  blood  of  atonement. 

The  comparative  mildness  of  Hebrew  slavery  which  is  alleged,  if  it  were 
true,  is  of  no  moment  in  the  decision  of  the  question  before  us ;  for  it  is  not, 
whether  American  legislation  on  this  subject  be  unwise  and  unjust,  but 
whether  the  institution  of  slavery  is  necessarily  sinful,  and  all  legislation  on 
the  subject  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  because  of  a  higher  law  that 
prohibits  its  existence. 

Domestic  slavery,  in  this  country,  is  older  than  the  Constitution  ;  it  had 
existed  for  several  generations  before  the  Revolution.  The  people  of  the 
North,  in  their  union  with  the  slave  States  under  a  General  Government, 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  common  Constitution,  bound  themselves  to  respect  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  it  then  existed,  so  far  as  to  deliver  up  fugitives  to 
their  masters.  What  has  been  said  proves,  we  think,  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  void  as  being  against  a  higher  law,  and  consequently  any  legis¬ 
lation,  by  Congress,  which  fairly  carries  out  this  provision,  and  enforces  this 
guarantee,  is  constitutional  and  lawful,  and  cannot  be  resisted  upon  any 
moral  grounds.  Whether  the  law  is  the  best  or  the  worst  that  could  have 
been  devised,  is  not  the  question  here,  nor  is  it  really  the  question  with  the 
country  ;  for  it  is  the  recognition  of  Slavery  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  right 
of  recapture  which  it  confers,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  ot  this  agitation  ;  all 
the  rest  is  merely  for  effect,  vox  el  preterea  nihil ,  and  those  who  recommend 
the  violation  of  this  law,  would  undoubtedly  advise  resistance  to  any  enact¬ 
ment  of  Congress  which  would  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  those  whose  consciences  have  been  so  much 
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aroused  in  regard  to  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  should  have  forgotten, 
in  their  contemplation  of  moral  and  religious  questions,  that  the  observance  of 
the  compact  between  the  North  and  the  South  falls  withiu  the  moral  rule 
which  enjoins  good  faith,  honesty,  and  integrity  among  men.  Until  this  com¬ 
pact  is  rescinded  by  the  power  that  made  it,  and  by  the  parties  who  assented 
to  it,  its  fulfilment  is  required  by  every  principle  of  common  honesty.  With 
what  pretence  of  right  can  the  North  say  to  the  South,  we  will  hold  you  to 
your  part  of  the  bargain  ;  you  must  remain  in  the  Union,  but  we  have  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  in  regard  to  performing  our  part  of  the  agreement.  Is 
this  the  language  of  good  faith  and  integrity  ?  Would  it  be  thought  honest 
in  anv  private  transaction  or  compact  ?  Is  it  for  those  who  threaten  the  South 
with  force  in  case  of  their  resistance  of  Constitutional  enactments— who  are 
themselves  advocating  the  violation  of  the  laws  which  protect  the  rights  se¬ 
cured  to  the  slave  States  by  the  Constitution — to  talk  about  higher  laws  and 
sensitive  consciences  %  Does  the  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  disunion  if  the  law  of  recapture  is  violated  ;  that  the  South  are  not 
strong  enough  to  set  Up  for  themselves  ;  that  they  need  the  protection  of  the 
North  to  prevent  a  servile  insurrection,  add  any  thing  to  the  moral  beauty  of 
this  position ?  What  is  this  but  the  divine  right  of  lawless  force,  the  higher 
law  of  the  strongest  ?  What  is  this  but  a  disavowal  of  all  regard  for  the 
claims  of  the  weak  ?  In  the  words  of  a  Highland  song  of  the  olden  time, 

“  For  why  ?  because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them  ;  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  must  get  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  must  keep  who  can.” 

May  Vermont  be  permitted  to  pass  laws  to  evade  and  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  legislatioa  of  Congress,  and  South  Carolina  threatened  with  investment 
by  sea  and  land,  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  for  doing  the 
same  thing  ?  Is  this  good  faith  between  sovereign  States  ?  Nay,  is  it  com¬ 
mon  honesty  among  men  ?  “I  speak  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  !” 

If  we  are  comparatively  so  much  stronger  than  the  South,  as  is  alleged, 
is  it  magnanimous,  is  it  just,  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness,  to 
violate  their  constitutional  rights  ?  If  they  look  upon  the  greater  prosperity 
of  the  North  with  a  degree  of  jealousy,  and  are  the  more  sensitive  on  that 
account  upon  any  appearance  of  a  disregard,  on  our  part,  of  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  our  forbearance  ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  very  formation  of  the  Union,  there  was  an 
implied  understanding  that  good  will  and  forbearance  should  characterize  the 
intercourse  of  the  parties  ;  that  “  Ephraim  should  not  vex  Judah  ;  or  Judah, 
Ephraim.”  Why  should  the  Saxon  obstinacy  of  the  North  and  the  Norman 
pride  of  the  South  be  forever  excited  by  these  unhappy  disputes  in  regard  to 
slavery  ;  a  question  which  time,  and  patience,  and  God’s  providence  can 
alone  resolve  ?  The  South  are  not  so  dependent  upon  us  as  we  imagine  ;  in 
the  case  of  a  servile  insurrection  they  would  hardly  look  for  aid,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  from  the  North,  and  our  constant  allegations  of  their 
weakness  constitute  one  ground  of  their  dissatisfaction  ;  and  one  temptation  to 
a  separation,  that  they  may  prove  to  the  North  and  the  World  that  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  have  the  old  Norman  temper;  the  blood  o 
the  Cavalier  predominates  over  that  of  the  Puritan  in  the  southern  States,  an 
they  would  rather  see  their  territory  desolated  with  fire  and  sword  than  yield 
a  single  point  of  honor — than  to  feel,  much  less  to  acknowledge,  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  North  for  protection  against  their  own  slaves.  It  is  evi- 
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dent  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  the  South  are  attached  to  the  Union* 
and  will  not  readily  yield  it ;  but  it  is  equally  manifest  that  they  have  dema¬ 
gogues  and  traitors  there,  who  desire  to  exercise  dominion  and  lordship  in  a 
Southern  Confederacy  that  shall  extend  from  Virginia  to  Cuba;  who,  like 
some  at  the  North,  would  rather  be  Presidents  and  Secretaries  by  a  division 
of  the  country,  than  to  be  out  of  office  by  its  continued  union. 

If  such  men  would  boldly  announce  their  design,  if  they  would  form  an 
anti-union  party,  and  present  this  question  of  a  revolution  in  our  government 
and  an  abandonment  of  our  Constitution  before  the  people,  it  would  go  far  to 
dissipate  the  danger  which  threatens  the  Republic,  and  to  quiet  the  perpetual 
agitations  that  are  wearing  out  the  strong  bands  that  hold  us  together.  For 
whatever  allegations  may  be  made  that  there  is  no  danger  of  disunion  ;  what¬ 
ever  cries  of  “  peace,  peace,”  may  be  reiterated  bv  men  who  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  nullify  their  own  predictions ;  we  may  be  assured  there  is  trea¬ 
chery  and  danger  all  around  us.  The  separation  of  large  communions  of 
Christians  into  Northern  and  Southern  Churches  was  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
evil  omen  to  the  country.  But  two  of  the  leading  Protestant  denominations 
remain  united  *  1  thank  God  that  one  of  them  is  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  are  still  one  in  form  and  fact,  in  heart  and  spirit,  from  New- York  to 
New- Orleans,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  having  long  since  met  this 
question  and  settled  it,  finally  and  peacefully,  upon  Gospel  principles.  The 
constant  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  at  the  North,  the  untenable  positions 
assumed,  the  fierce  denunciations,  the  bitter  revilings,  the  contumelious  epi¬ 
thets  which  have  been  heaped  upon  our  Southern  brethren  and  all  who  would 
not  consent  to  unite  in  a  crusade  against  them,  are  producing  their  legitimate 
fruits  of  alienation,  distrust,  and  hatred.  If  no  positive  proof  exists  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  among  certain  hot-headed  and  ambitious  demagogues  at  the  South,  to 
dismember  the  Union ;  that  a  Southern  Confederacy  may  be  formed  which 
will  make  them  all  great  men ;  yet,  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  design  has  been 
formed,  either  with  or  without  concert,  among  a  class  of  abstractionists  there, 
who  are  co-operating  with  the  abolitionists,  at  the  North,  to  agitate  and  in¬ 
flame  the  public  mind,  until  a  revolution  is  inevitable.  The  recent  settlement 
of  the  vexed  sectional  questions,  which  was  hailed  by  the  country  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope,  is  sought  to  be  disturbed  not  only  by  denunciation,  but  by 
a  violent  resistance  of  the  laws  enacted,  and  this,  too,  before  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  test  them.  Every  kind  of  phantom  is  conjured  up  ;  visions  of 
free  men  forcibly  hurried  into  slavery  ;  appalling  pictures  of  cruelty  and  in¬ 
justice  are  continually  exciting  the  public  mind  ;  though  but  six  captures  are 
said  to  have  been  made  under  the  fugitive  slave  law  since  its  passage,  and 
with  two  exceptions  it  is  believed  the  alleged  fugitives  have  been  discharged 
or  redeemed.  If  those  who  harrow  up  the  sensibilities  of  innocent  and  igno¬ 
rant  persons  by  these  dreadful  imaginations,  are  sincere  in  the  fears  which 
they  express,  that  free  persons  of  color  are  likely  to  be  enslaved  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  law,  it  shows  how  utterly  fanaticism  disregards  facts;  if  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  redelivery  of  fugitive  slaves  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  only  honest  position  they  can  take  is  to  declare  at  once  and  openly 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  the  North.  ,  ...  .  r 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  ought  to  notice  the  probable  results  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  What  its  advantages  have  been,  are  matters  of 
history  and  experience.  Under  God,  the  Union  has  made  us  a  great  and 
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prosperous  people.  We  have  maintained  peace  at  home,  and  commanded 
respect  abroad  ;  our  country  has  been  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
land,  the  permanency  of  our  institutions  has  been  hailed  as  the  last  hope  of 
freedom  for  the  world.  Every  State  has  preserved  its  local  sovereignty, 
while  obedient  to  the  general  law.  Every  citizen  has  enjoyed  the  largest 
liberty  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order,  and  dwelt  under  his  “  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  him  or  make  him  afraid.”  We  may 
say  with  the  Psalmist,  “  the  lines  have  fallen  unto  us  in  pleasant  places,  and 
God  has  given  us  a  goodly  heritage.” 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  disastrous  consequences  which  must  flow  from 
disunion,  are  known  only  to  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  One 
thing  is  certain,  no  benefit  can  flow  from  a  separation  of  the  States,  to  that  unhappy 
race  about  whom  this  whole  controversy  exists.  No  possible  or  conceivable 
advantage  can  arise  to  them,  if  the  Un'on  were  sundered  to-morrow.  Their 
condition  at  the  North  would  not  be  improved,  their  state  at  the  South  would 
be  rendered  so  far  worse,  as  an  increased  severity  of  legislation  might  be 
required  to  prevent  their  escape  to  an  enemy’s  frontier.  If  a  small  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  escape  to  the  North  should  be  secured,  which  is 
doubtful,  the  question  arises,  and  it  is  a  grave  and  unsettled  one,  whether 
their  residence  with  us  is  a  substantial  improvement  of  their  condition.  The 
forms  of  freedom  are  of  little  consequence  to  him  who  is  made  by  color  and 
caste  a  “  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.”  That  the  colored  race  are 
capable  of  elevation  I  have  always  maintained — just  as  capable  as  the  white, 
if  they  can  be  made  to  possess  the  same  advantages ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  colonization  can  alone  secure  those  advantages,  and  give  to  the  African 
that  which  alone  makes  personal  freedom  and  free  institutions  valuable.  In 
any  view  of  the  subject,  the  agitations  and  divisions  of  the  country  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  the  revolution  which  may  result  from  them,  are  of  no 
conceivable  consequence  to  those  about  whose  interest  the  controversy  exists. 
A  more  unprofitable  and  inconsequential  abstraction  was  never  before  made 
to  disturb  the  peace,  and  hazard  the  existence  of  a  great  Empire. 

With  reference  to  the  positive  evils  of  a  revolution,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  profound  statesmen  in  the  country,  that  a  division  of  the  Union  must 
result  in  a  perpetual  war  between  the  two  sections.  This  agrees  with  all  the 
facts  of  History,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  most  profound  observation  upon 
human  nature.  Peace  would  be  impossible  under  the  circumstances.  A  line 
of  fire  would  mark  the  boundary  between  the  free  and  slave  States,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi ;  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The  blackened 
roof-trees  of  all  human  habitations,  for  miles  on  either  side  of  this  accursed 
line,  would  demonstrate  the  bitterness  of  a  conflict  between  men  of  the  same 
blood,  and  verify  the  declaration  of  Scripture  that  “  the  contentions  of  brethren 
are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle.”  Across  the  entire  continent,  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  governments  would  be  marked  by  conflagration,  rapine  and  violence. 
Armed  plunderers,  with  whom  war  would  be  the  excuse  for  murder  and 
robbery,  would  make  a  desert  of  the  -country  adjacent  on  either  side,  which 
would  soon  be  known  over  the  whole  world  by  two  names,  ACELDAMA  and 
GOLGOTHA,  a  field  of  blood — a  place  of  skulls.  There  are  no  visionaries 
so  wild  as  those  who  dream  that  this  vast  Empire  can  be  disunited  peace¬ 
fully,  or  that  peace  can  ever  be  maintained  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
under  separate  governments,  with  all  the  old  memories,  the  bitter  prejudices, 
the  unavoidable  rivalries,  the  unceasing  disputes  of  jurisdiction,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  one  territory  and  its  sources  in  the  other,  and 
with  the  ominous  slave  question  embittered  a  thousand-fold  by  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  country.  If,  in  this  unnatural  contest,  the  North  should 
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prevail  over  the  South,  it  would  be  by  making  a  desert  of  the  territory  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  destruction  of  both  the  races 
who  now  occupy  it ;  a  victory  barren  of  glory — the  jest  of  tyrants,  and  the 
scorn  of  the  world. 

But  the  spirit  of  disunion,  once  evoked,  may  extend  its  malign  influences 
until,  by  the  supposition,  having  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  South,  the 
states  at  the  North  should  divide,  and  each  set  up  for  itself,  and,  like  the 
petty  governments,  or  rather  anarchies,  of  South  America,  command  neither 
respect  abroad  nor  obedience  at  home. 

The  beginnings  of  strife  are  like  the  letting  out  of  waters,  and  to  this 
miserable  conclusion  at  last,  these  unhappy  divisions  may  bring  us.  It  is  an 
old  adage,  that  those  whom  God  would  destroy  he  first  makes  mad  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  nothing  short  of  judicial  blindness  can  lead  to  the  further 
agitation  of  a  question  fraught  with  ruin  to  our  beloved  country,  and  to  the 
hopes  of  political  freedom  over  the  entire  globe.  The  dismemberment  of 
this  country  will  be  the  death-blow  of  its  prosperity.  Our  rights  will  be  no 
more  regarded  abroad  or  our  laws  at  home,  for  our  strength  will  be  exhausted 
in  our  domestic  wars  ;  property,  both  at  the  North  and  South,  will  imme¬ 
diately  and  decidedly  depreciate  in  value  ;  all  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
our  institutious  will  be  destroyed  ;  and  Despots  will  hold  a  jubilee  over  the 
grave  of  the  American  Constitution.  Worst  of  all,  this  disastrous  event  will 
have  been  brought  about  by  no  foreign  war,  by  no  struggle  with  the  civil  or 
religious  despotisms  of  the  world ;  by  no  honorable  resistance  to  foreign  in¬ 
terference  ;  but  by  the  madness  of  men  ready  to  sacrifice  to  one  idea,  and 
that  an  impracticable  one,  to  one  principle,  and  that  a  false  one,  the  legacy 
of  Freedom  and  Union  which  we  hold  from  our  fathers,  and  which  we  are 
bound  to  transmit  to  our  children  by  every  consideration  of  patriotism,  by 
every  obligation  of  religion  ;  and  failing  to  do  which,  both  Earth  and  Heaven 
will  cry  out  against  us,  as  false  to  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  our  noble  an¬ 
cestry  ;  false  to  our  allegiance  and  our  oaths  ;  false  to  our  children  and  pos¬ 
terity  ;  false  to  our  religion  and  to  God,  who  has  committed  to  our  keeping 
the  ark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  the  benefit  of  our  race,  to  be  held  as 
a  sacred  deposit  for  the  world.  The  plea  of  sympathy  with  the  colored  race, 
in  view  of  their  degraded  condition,  however  suitable  such  sympathy  may  be, 
and  demanded  by  Him  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  and  races,  to 
dwell  together  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  never  avail  to  justify  an  agitation 
which  is  useless  to  them  and  ruinous  to  us.  A  man  who  should  expose  a 
whole  community  to  destruction,  under  the  plea  of  delivering  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  from  servitude,  or  who  should  fire  his  neighbor’s  dwelling  for  the  same 
purpose,  at  the  risk  of  a  conflagration  which  must  consume  both  master  and 
slave,  and  even  expose  his  own  house  and  his  own  children  to  a  miserable 
death,  could  hardly  be  counted  a  philanthropist,  or  find  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  in  any  abstract  question  of  human  rights.  I  would  that  1  had  a 
voice  to  penetrate  every  habitation  in  this  great  Empire,  to  reach  every  ear 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  Maine  to  Florida — to  entreat  my  countrymen  to 
pause  from  a  controversy  from  which  there  will  soon  be  no  retreat,  and  of 
which,  if  protracted,  there  can  be  but  one  issue — the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  the  ruin  of  the  Republic.  By  their  duty  to  God  and  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  would  implore  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  ;  by  their  regard 
for  their  children,  by  their  respect  for  the  interests  of  our  common  humanity, 
I  would  beseech  them  to  take  care  of  the  Commonwealth,  than  which  there 
is  no  higher  law  for  the  Christian  citizen.  I  would  appeal  to  the  North  and 
the  South,  by  their  common  ancestry,  by  the  august  memories  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle,  by  the  bones  of  their  fathers  which  lie  mingled  together  at 
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Yorktown  and  Saratoga,  at  Trenton  and  Charlestown,  by  the  farewell  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  immortal  Washington,  to  lay  aside  their  animosities  and  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  are  brethren.  I  would  remind  them  that  the  Union  has  given 
us  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy— that  under  its  Flag  our  victories  have  been 
won  :  our  borders  extended  ;  our  wealth  and  population  increased  ;  our  ships 
respected  in  every  port  of  every  sea,  until  our  national  progress  has  excited 
the  admiration,  or  aroused  the  envy,  of  all  the  Nations  and  Potentates  of  the 
earth  I  would  warn  them  of  that  abyss  of  ruin  which  fanaticism  and  trea¬ 
son  are  opening  beneath  them  ;  into  which  they  would  plunge  our  present 
fortunes  and  our  future  hopes.  1  would  beseech  them  to  stand  by  the  Union, 
to  obey  the  laws,  to  frown  upon  agitation,  in  this  crisis  of  our  beloved  country. 
I  would  admonish  them  that  failing  to  do  this,  failing  to  sustain  the  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  regard  the  mutual  compacts  which  we  received  from  our 
fathers,  we  may  expect  as  a  consequence  the  curses  of  posterity,  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  and  the  judgments  of  God.  May  the  Ruler  of  nations  avert 
from  us  these  impending  calamities.  May  the  Holy  Trinity,  m  whom  our 
fathers  trusted,  give  us,  as  a  people,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding 
and  of  a  sound  mind.  May  we  hereafter  on  occasions  like  the  present  have 
a  new  motive  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  in  the  proofs  of  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  sectional  controversies — in  the  fact  that  the  Ship  of  State,  long 
tossed  by  tempests  and  threatened  with  destruction  by  conflicting  and  angry 
elements,  is  at  last  sailing  in  a  calm  sea,  with  a  J^-abj^ing  AND 
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TO  THE  READER. 


The  following  Review  is  given  to  the  public  at  the  solicita- 
tirn  of  a  few  ministerial  brethren,  in  whom  the  author  has  the 
utmost  confidence.  It  was  undertaken  with  no  love  for  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  subserve 
the  cause  of  truth.  All  we  ask  for  it,  is  a  careful  and  candid 
perusal.  The  reader  is  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  our  views 
on  this  or  any  other  subject,  any  farther  than  they  correspond 
with  the  revealed  Will  of  God. 


REVIEW. 


The  present  is  a  time  of  great  interest  to  every  Ame¬ 
rican  citizen.  It  is  a  time  when  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  wide-spread  and  growing  Republic  are 
being  re-investigated  and  discussed,  with  reference  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  their 
relation  to  that  system  of  ethics  which  has  its  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God. 

The  most  exciting,  and,  we  may  add,  at  present  the 
most  important  of  these  subjects  is  that  of  American 
slaveiy.  The  fact  that  a  system  of  slavery,  involving  the 
chattel  principle,  is  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of 
our  political  constitution,  that,  with  all  its  horrors,  it  is 
legalized  and  exists  to  a  large  extent  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  attachment  to 
liberty  and  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens,  a  burning  shame , 
and  has  also  been  our  reproach  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth. 

For  a  long  period,  we  were  denied  the  right  of  discus 
ing  the  subject  in  our  halls  of  legislation,  and  respectful 
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petitions,  signed  by  thousands  of  citizens,  praying  our 
rulers  to  consider  it  and  adopt  the  wisest  and  best  means 
for  the  final  removal  of  the  evil,  were  without  ceremony 
laid  on  the  table,  as  unworthy  the  serious  attention  of  so 
grave  and  dignified  a  body  as  the  American  Congress. 
But,  for  the  last  two  years,  this  subject  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  their  representatives  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  That  it  should  produce  great  and  gene¬ 
ral  excitement,  was  to  be  expected.  But  that  this  excite¬ 
ment  will  in  the  end  prove  disastrous  to  the  country  or 
to  the  slave,  we  do  not  believe.  Much  has  been  written 
on  both  sides  which  is  to  be  regretted;  but  surely  not 
more  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  when  we  consider 
the  circumstances  and  heat  of  the  discussion. 

It  has,  however,  developed  one  fact  for  which  the 
author  of  these  pages  was  not  prepared,  and  which  has 
surprised  not  merely  himself,  but  many  of  his  brethren. 
It  is  the  fact  that  so  many  northern  ministers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  become  the  apologists  of  slayery,  and  have  endea¬ 
vored,  in  every  possible  way,  to  torture  the  Bible  into 
their  service. 

We  were  not  surprised  at  the  appointment,  by  a  certain 
class  of  politicians  assembled  at  Castle  garden,  of  a  Union 
Safety  ' Committee,  whose  ostensible  business  it  is  to  see 
that  the  Union  be  not  dissolved ,  but  who  are  in  fact  enga¬ 
ged  in  catering  to  the  worst  passions  of  Southern  politi¬ 
cians,  and  doing  what  they  can  to  perpetuate  the  "peculiar 
institution”  of  slavery.  But  we  were  surprised  to  find 
them  becoming  a  sermon  publishing  Committee , — making 
the  press  and  the  post-office  department  groan  under  the 
weight  of  productions  from  eminent  northern  divines,— 
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and,  as  if  they  begrudged  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
postage  on  these  productions,  getting  them  franked  by 
various  members  of  Congress,  and  sending  them  by  thou¬ 
sands,  free  of  charge,  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

One  of  these  franked  sermons  is  now  on  our  table ;  and 
as  they  all  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  each  other, 
showing  that  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  perhaps  we 
cannot  better  express  our  views  upon  the  general  positions 
they  assume,  than  by  a  candid  and  careful  review  of  the 
one  before  us.  It  is  a  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Lord,  of  'Buffalo,  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  on  our  last 
Thanksgiving  day.  The  title  of  the  discourse  is  well  cho¬ 
sen  to  represent  its  contents.  It  is  entitled,  “  The  Higher 
Law  in  its  Application  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Billy  Its 
object  is  to  show  that,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  there 
is  no  higher  law  than  human  constitutions,  and  that  the 
decisions  of  government,  upon  this  subject  at  least — no 
matter  how  oppressive  and  unrighteous — are,  and  ought  to 
be,  final,  and  should  be  submitted  to  and  carried  out  by 
the  citizen. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  selected,  from  which  to  deduce 
such  a  doctrine,  appears  to  us  peculiarly  unfortunate.  It 
is  Matt.  22:  17-21.  The  history  of  this  passage  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  After  a  consultation  of  J 
the  Pharisees  how  they  might  entangle  Christ  in  his  talk, 
they  sent  unto  him  certain  of  their  disciples,  with  the 
Herodians,  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar?  This  question  was  wisely  selected  to  lead  him 
into  difficulty.  An  answer,  either  way,  was  fraught  with 
danger.  Should  he  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  would 
be  in  danger  from  his  own  countrymen,  who,  at  that  time, 
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were  the  conquered  vassals  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
hated,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  the  Roman  tribute.  Should 
he  answer  in  the  negative,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
arraigned  at  Caesar’s  judgment  bar,  for  promulgating  sedi¬ 
tious  and  treasonable  doctrines.  Being  guided  by  wisdom 
from  on  high,  he  was  at  no  loss  how  to  extricate  himself 
from  this  difficulty.  Instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer, 
he  asked  to  see  the  tribute  money.  They  brought  him  a 
penny.  He  inquired,  “Whose  is  this  image  and  super¬ 
scription  ?  They  say  unto  him,  Caesar  s.  Then  saith  he 
unto  them,  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God  s. 
This  was  in  no  proper  or  strict  sense  an  answer  to  the 
question  proposed,  but  a  most  wise  and  judicious  evasion 
of  it.  Christ,  by  this  answer,  did  not  say  that  it  was 
right  to  pay  tribute  to  CaesaT.  The  Pharisees  did  not  so 
understand  him— if  they  had,  it  was  all  they  wanted. 
Nor  did  he  deny  the  right  to  pay  tribute— if  he  had,  that 
was  all  they  desired.  He  answered  them,  by  stating  the 
general  principle,  that  they  should  render  to  all  their 
dues — to  Caesar  what  belonged  to  him,  and  to  God  what 
belonged  to  him.  Nor  does  this  answer  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  what  belongs  to  Caesar  and  what  to  God.  If  it 
|  does,  the  line  of  distinction  must  be,  that  whatever  bears  the 
image  of  Caesar  belongs,  to  him,  and  whatever  bears  the 
image  of  God  belongs  to  him— and  surely  this  line  would 
subvert  entirely  the  doctrine  of  the  discourse  we  are  con¬ 
sidering.  Suppose  the  inquiry  had  been,  “  Master,  is  it 
right  for  men  to  hold  their  fellow  men  in  bondage  ?  Is 
slavery  right?”  He  replies,  “show  me  a  slave.”  They 
bring  him  one.  He  then  asks,  “  Whose  is  this  image  and 
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superscription?”  What  answer  must  they  give ?  Could 
they  say  that  it  was  Caesar’s  ?  Would  they  not  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  it  was  God’s?  Is  not  the  slave  a 
man?  And  does  he  not  belong  to  that  race  who  were 
created  in  the  image  of  God  ?  If  so,  he  might  reply : 
“Render  therefore  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s, 
and  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.  Slaves  bear 
the  image  of  God.  They  belong  to  him  and  not  to  the 
government.  And  government  have  no  right  to  strip 
them  of  their  humanity,  and,  by  chattelizing  them ,  to 
place  them  among  brutes.” 

But  we  will  pass  from  the  text  to  consider  the  senti¬ 
ments  maintained  in  the  sermon  itself.  We  are  told  in 
the  introduction,  that  “it  does  not  require  very  great  dis¬ 
cernment  to  see,  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery,  must,  in  the  end,  sever  the  bonds 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  states,  or  render  them  not 
worth  preserving.”  And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  of 
the  North  must  hold  our  tongues  and  lay  aside  our  pens 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  the  union  will  be  dissolved? 
We  have  heard  such  threats  from  Southern  politicians 
until  we  have  ceased  to  be  alarmed.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  our  fears  will  be  very  much  stirred  by  their  repe¬ 
tition  by  a  certain  class  of  northern  divines.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery,  like  other  great  subjects,  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  dignified,  manly,  calm  and  unheated  manner ; 
but  that  it  will  continue  to  be  discussed  until  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  sifted — and,  if  possible,  sifted  from  the  Republic — ’ 
we  have  no  doubt. 

There  is  another  sentiment  contained  in  our  author’s 
introduction,  to  which  we  would  invite  special  attention  — 
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it  may  be  of  service  in  the  after  review.  “  The  acknow¬ 
ledged  principle,”  he  says,  “  that  the  law  of  God  is  su¬ 
preme,  and  when  in  direct  conflict  with  any  mere  human 
enactment ,  renders  it  nugatory ,  has  been  used  to  justify 
an  abandonment  of  the  compromises  of  the  constitution.” 
While  we  do  not  wish  to  use  this  “  acknowledged  prin¬ 
ciple ”  for  any  such  purpose,  we  are  gratified  to  see  it  so 
plainly  stated,  for  we  think  we  can  find  a  far  better  and 
more  important  end  for  which  it  may  be  used.  Here  is 
a  distinct  admission  that  the  law  of  God  is  supreme — that 
it  is  above  all  human  enactments ,  and  that  when  human 
enactments  come  in  conflict  with  it,  it  renders  them 
nugatory.  Here,  then,  we  have  found  a  law  somewhat 
higher  than  the  constitution,  unless  our  author  is  prepared 
to  take  the  ground  that  our  federal  constitution  is  not  a 
mere  human  enactment.  The  federal  constitution  is  a 
higher  law  than  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states. 
And  why  a  higher  law  ?  Because  it  renders  nugatory 
any  provisions  of  these  constitutions  which  conflict  with 
its  provisions.  And  upon  the  same  principle,  according  to 
our  author’s  own  showing,  the  law  of  God  is  a  higher  law 
than  the  federal  constitution,  or  any  enactment  of  Congress. 

Let  us  place  this  admission  by  the  side  of  the  main 
and  leading  position  of  the  sermon,  and  see  to  what  con¬ 
clusion  it  will  inevitably  lead.  “  We  take  the  ground,” 
says  our  author,  “  that  the  action  of  civil  governments, 
within  their  appropriate  jurisdiction ,  is  final  and  conclu¬ 
sive  upon  the  citizen  ;  and  that  to  plead  a  higher  law  to 
justify  disobedience  to  a  human  law,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  is  within  the  cognizance  of  the  state,  is  to  reject  the 
authority  of  God  himself ;  ”  that  is,  the  citizen  is  bound 
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most  scrupulously  to  obey  every  enactment  of  govern¬ 
ment,  no  matter  how  unrighteous  and  oppressive ,  provided, 
only,  it  is  upon  a  subject  upon  which  government  has  a 
right  to  act  at  all.  This  is  a  most  sweeping  assertion. 
It  admits  of  but  one  exception,  and  that  is,  where  the 
subject  of  the  action  is  not  within  the  “  appropriate  juris¬ 
diction  ”  of  the  government.  The  only  plea,  then,  which 
a  tender  conscience  has  a  right  to  put  in,  against  the 
action  of  any  human  government  is,  a  want  of  jurisdiction. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  plead  that  the  government  has  acted 
wrong  in  a  matter  where  it  has  any  right  to  act  at  all. 
The  only  plea  that  can  be  made  in  justification  for  not 
obeying  a  law,  is,  that  it  is  upon  a  subject  over  which  the 
government  has  no  jurisdiction,  and,  consequently,  no 
right  to  act  in  any  manner. 

The  position  previously  taken  is,  that  it  is  an  “  acknow¬ 
ledged  principle  that  the  law  of  God  is  supreme ,  and, 
when  in  direct  conflict  with  any  mere  human  law,  renders 
it  nugatory What  is  the  meaning  of  “  nugatory  ?  ” 
If  it  means  any  thing  in  this  place,  it  must  mean  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  law  has  no  binding  force. 
Upon  whom  has  it  no  binding  force  ?  Evidently  upon 
those  on  whom  it  would  have  had  a  binding  force  had  it 
not  come  in  conflict  with  the  supreme  law  of  God,  and  all 
such  must  be  the  citizens,  or  subjects,  of  the  government 
by  whom  the  law  is  enacted.  The  doctrine  here  taught 
is,  that  a  mere  human  enactment  may  so  conflict  with  the 
supreme  law  of  God  as  to  be  rendered  nugatory,  and  thus 
lose  its  binding  force  upon  the  citizen.  But  we  are 
taught  by  the  after  and  main  position,  that  no  mere  human 
enactment  can  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  supreme  law 
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of  God,  so  as  not  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  citizen, 
unless  it  be  upon  a  subject  where  government  has  no  right 
to  legislate.  We  do  not  pretend  that  these  positions 
contradict  each  other ;  but,  taken  together,  they  reduce 
the  matter  to  a  single  point,  viz :  that  governments,  in  all 
cases  where  they  have  any  authority,  have  supreme 
authority,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  God.  Now  this 
must  arise  from  one  of  two  causes  :  either  God  has  no 
authority  whatever  in  matters  belonging  to  government, 
or  the  authority  of  government  is  superior  to  that  of  God. 
But  if  God  has  no  authority  in  matters  belonging  to 
government,  either  it  is  true  that  he  never  had  any  such 
authority,  or  it  is  true  that,  at  some  time,  he  has  relin¬ 
quished  this  authority  in  favor  of  the  governments  of  the 
earth.  Nor  are  we  left  in  the  dark  as  to  which  of  these 
positions  is  assumed  by  our  learned  author.  He  says 
distinctly,  that,  “  to  plead  a  higher  law  to  justify  disobe¬ 
dience  to  a  human  law,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  state,  is  to  reject  the 
authority  of  God  himself  What  is  this  but  saying  that 
God,  in  all  such  matters,  has  relinquished  his  jurisdiction 
to  the  state,  so  that,  in  regard  to  them,  there  is  no  appeal 
from  its  decisions  to  himself ;  and  that  the  citizen  who 
dares  to  attempt  such  an  appeal,  is  guilty  of  rejecting  the 
authority  and  appointment  of  God?  We  should  like  to 
have  our  author  inform  us  when  God  made  such  a  relin¬ 
quishment  in  favor  of  the  governments  of  the  earth? 
when  he  gave  them  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
within  their  cognizance,  so  that  there  is  no  appeal  from 
their  decisions  to  himself?  We  trust  that  he  will  not 
shrink  from  a  legitimate  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  viz  : 
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that  governments,  within  the  sphere  of  their  action,  can  do 
no  ivrong.  The  catechism  of  his  church  teaches  that  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God;  and  if  God,  in  all 
matters  belonging  to  government,  has  relinquished  his 
authority,  so  that,  by  his  appointment,  the  decisions  of 
government,  in  all  such  matters,  are  supreme,  final — under 
all  circumstances  binding;  then,  surely,  government  can 
do  no  wrong,  unless  it  attempts  to  meddle  with  what  does 
not  concern  it.  In  England  the  doctrine  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong  is  held  to  be  a  fiction  in  law  ;  but,  it 
seems,  that  in  America,  among  a  certain  class  of  divines, 
this  doctrine  has  become  a  stern  reality.  They  have  come 
to  agree,  with  a  single  exception,  with  the  infidel  Hobbes 
on  the  foundation  of  right  and  wrong.  He  held  that  the 
civil  law  was  its  sole  foundation — that  ivhatever  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  be  right,  was  right,  and  whatever  it  decided 
to  be  wrong,  was  wrong.  The  only  difference  between 
Hobbes  and  these  divines,  on  this  point,  is,  that  while  he 
makes  the  position  universal,  they  limit  it  to  those  things 
which  come  legitimately  under  the  cognizance  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  we  have  misunderstood 
our  author  —  that  what  he  means  is,  to  place  government 
between  God  and  the  subject,  so  that  while  governments 
are  subject  to  God,  and  held  responsible  by  him  for  their 
wrong  decisions  —  decisions  which  come  in  conflict  with  his 
supreme  law —  the  subject  is  not  held  responsible  for  obey¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  these  decisions ;  yea,  he  is  under 
obligation  to  obey  them.  And  can  it  be  possible,  that  our 
author  intends  to  teach  that  the  subject  is  under  obligation 
to  obey  human  laws  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  Divine 
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law  ? — that  while  governments  will  be  called  to  an  account 
for  enacting  such  laws,  the  subject  is  not  only  innocent, 
but  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  solemn  duty  when  he  yields 
obedience  to  them  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  his  “  acknow¬ 
ledged  principle  that  the  law  of  God  is  supreme,  and  when 
in  direct  conflict  with  any  mere  human  enactment  renders 
it  nugatory  ?”  In  what  sense  is  it  nugatory ,  if,  while  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  Divine  law,  the  citizen  is  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obey  it  ? 

That  we  have  not  mistaken  the  views  of  our  author 
upon  this  point,  will  further  appear  from  the  following  quo¬ 
tations  : — “The  decisions  of  government  upon  matters 
within  their  jurisdiction,  though  they  may  be  erroneous, 
are  yet,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  absolute.”  “  But 
the  position  we  have  taken,  that  the  decisions  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  final  in  cases  where  they  have  jurisdiction,  even 
when  mistaken  or  oppressive,”  &c.  “  But  in  regard  to  the 

question  of  a  higher  law ,  which  we  think  we  have  demon¬ 
strated,  cannot  be  urged  to  annul  the  legislation  of  a  state, 
in  relation  to  any  matter  properly  within  its  jurisdiction,  it 
may  be  further  replied,  that  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the 
enactment  or  recognition  of  slavery  is  within  the  powers 
divinely  delegated  to  governments — that  it  is  against  the 
supreme  law,  and  therefore  all  human  legislation  is  in¬ 
operative  and  void.”  It  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  these  paragraphs. 
They  certainly  teach  that  the  decisions  of  government  in 
all  matters  where  it  has  any  authority,  are  final  and  Undr 
ing  upon  the  citizen,—  that  in  all  such  matters  there  is  no 
appeal  to  a  higher  law  ;  and  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  decisions  of  government  can  come  in  conflict  with  the 
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Divine  law,  and  thus  be  rendered  “  inoperative  and  void,” 
is  by  being  upon  subjects  which  are  not  properly  within  its 
jurisdiction .  It  will  be  seen,  also,  by  the  last  paragraph, 
that  our  author  holds  that  both  “  the  enactment  ”  and  u  re¬ 
cognition  of  slavery”  are  properly  within  the  jurisdiction 
government, — that  it  has  a  right,  not  only  to  recognize 
and  regulate  slavery  where  it  exists,  but  also  to  enact  it 
into  existence  where  it  does  not ;  and  that  this  right  is  ab¬ 
solute ,  entirely  independent  of  a  higher  law.  Here,  then, 
we  have  one  of  the  things  which  belong  exclusively  to 
government,  and  over  which  God  has  relinquished  all 
control. 

But  let  us  inquire  more  at  large  what  are  the  things 
which  God  has  relinquished  to  government,  and  what  the 
things  which  he  has  retained  to  himself?  This  inquiry 
becomes  one  of  vast  importance.  We  surely  ought  to 
know  what  limit  God  has  set  to  his  own  authority ;  and 
in  what  particulars  the  decisions  of  human  governments 
are  final,  absolute ,  supreme ,  not  subject  to  the  Divine  law. 
We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  answer  this  inquiry  in  the 
veiy  words  of  our  author:  “  Governments  have  jurisdiction 
over  men  in  all  affairs  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  life, —  in  all  the  temporal  relations  which  bind  socie¬ 
ties,  communities,  and  families  together,  in  respect  to  all 
rights  of  persons  and  property,  and  their  enforcement  by 
penalties  ”  Here,  then,  are  the  things  which  belong  to 
the  governments  of  the  earth,  and  over  which  their  au¬ 
thority  is  supreme,  and  their  enactments  subject  to  no 
higher  law. 

The  things  which  belong  to  God,  and  over  which  He  has 
retained  authority,  are  stated  as  follows : — “  In  regard  to 


his  own  worship,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  ap¬ 
proach  him,  the  Supreme  Governor  has  given  full  and 
minute  directions.  He  has  revealed  Himself,  his  attri¬ 
butes,  and  the  great  principles  of  his  government,  which 
constitute  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  has  confer¬ 
red  upon  no  human  authority  the  right  to  interfere,  by  ad¬ 
ding  to  or  taking  from  them.  IN  THE  THINGS  THAT 
BELONG  TO  HIMSELF,  God  exercises  sole  and  absolute 
jurisdiction,  and  has,  in  regard  to  them,  appointed  no  infe¬ 
rior  or  delegated  authority  .”  Here  are  some  pretty  broad 
statements  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  with  a 
degree  of  minuteness.  We  are  told  that  “governments 
have  jurisdiction  over  men  in  all  q fairs  which  belong  pe¬ 
culiarly  to  the  present  life.”  What  does  our  author  mean 
by  “affairs  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  present  life  ?” 
Hoes  he  mean  affairs  which  terminate  with  this,  life  ?  If 
so,  he  would  give  to  government  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
such  as  a  preached  Gospel,  Baptism,  the  Lord’s,  Supper, 
&c.  Surely  this  cannot  be  his  meaning.  Hoes  he  mean 
affairs,  the  influence  of  which  terminates  with  this  life,  and 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  life  to  come  ?  We  think 
he  would  have  great  difficulty  to  find  any  such .  affairs ; 
and  we  must  conclude  that  this  is  not  his  meaning.  Hoes  - 
he  mean  affairs  which  are  not  peculiarly  religious,  and 
which  were  instituted  more  especially  for  the  convenience 
and  happiness  of  man  here,  than  with  reference  to  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  eternity  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  his  meaning, 
and  it  is  the  more  evident  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  immediately  follows :  “  in  all  temporal  relations  which 
bind  societies,  communities,  and  families  together,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  all  rights  of  person  and  property.”  Here  “  tern- 
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poral  relations”  seem  to  be  used  as  opposed  to  spiritual 
relations ,  by  which  we  suppose  our  author  intends  relations 
which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  have 
1  especially  to  do  with  the  Christian  religion.  And  this  is 
still  further  evident  when  we  consider  what  things  he  de¬ 
fines  as  belonging  to  God.  He  limits  these  to  “  His  own 
worship,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  approach 
Him,” — to  “  the  great  principles  of  His  government  which 
constitute  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.”  Now  if  he  means 
any  thing  by  this  distinction  and  limitation,  he  must  mean 
that  all  matters  which  relate  peculiarly  to  the  church  and 
religion  belong  to  God,  and  all  other  matters  to. govern¬ 
ment. 

To  secure  greater  distinctness  we  will  place  in  opposite 
columns  the  things  which  belong  to  God,  and  those  wifich- 
belong  to  government. 

Things  which  belong  to  God.  Things  which  belong  to  Government. 

“  His  own  worship  and  the  manner  “  All  affairs  which  belong  peculiarly 
in  which  we  are  to  approach  Him.”  to  the  present  life.  All  the  temporal 
“The  great  principles  of  His  govern-  relations  which  bind  societies,  commu- 
.  ment  which  constitute  the  doctrines  of  nities,  and  families  together:  all  rights 
Christianity.”  of  person,  and  of  property,  and  their 

*  •  '  *  enforcement  by  penalties.” 

SurelpGod  has  been  very  benevolent,  and  has  relin- 
.  quisled  to  human  governments  much  the  largest  half  of 
His  authority.  ■ 

It  should  be  recollected  that  in  all  matters  belonging  to 
government,  its  decisions^  final  and  binding  upon  the  citi- 
'  zen,  and  there  is  no  appeal  to  a  higher  law.  The  sole  and 
supreme  authority  in  all  these  matters,  rests  with  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Its  decisions,  let  them  be  what  they  may,  can¬ 
not  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  Divine  laiv.  God  has 
relinquished  all  his  jurisdiction  in  these  matters  to  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  what  remains  for  the  citizen  is  implicit  obedi- 
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ence  ;  for  “to  plead  a  higher  laio  to  justify  disobedience  to 
a  human  laiv ,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the 
cognisance  of  the  state,  is  to  reject  the  authority  of  God 
himself .”  Why  is  it  “to  reject  the  authority  of  God 
himself?”  Evidently  because  God  has  relinquished  all 
jurisdiction  in  such  matters  to  human  governments,  and 
requires  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
And  as  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  matters  belonging 
to  government,  so  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  mat¬ 
ters  belonging  to  God  —  they  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  That  is,  God  has  placed  himself  right  where 
the  Italians  have  been  endeavoring  to  place  the  Pope, — he 
has,  relinquished  all  civil  authority,  and  is  contenting  him¬ 
self  with  mere  ecclesiastical  rule.  Surely  “  Jacobins,  Fou- 
nerites,  Communists,  and  Levelers  of  all  sorts,”  have  never 
embraced  or  published  a  doctrine  more  alarming  than  this. 

Our  author  even  goes  so  far  as  to  inform  us  that  upon 
those  subjects  which  belong  to  him,  God  has  never  delega¬ 
ted  any  authority  to  man.  His  language  is  so  direct  and 
explicit  that  evasion  is  impossible.  He  says,  and  places 
the  sentiment  in  glaring  capitals,  that  “IN  THE  THINGS 
THAT  BELONG  TO  HIMSELF,  GOD  EXERCISES 
SOLE  AND  ABSOLUTE  JURISDICTION,  AND  HAS 
IN  REGARD  TO  THEM,  APPOINTED  NO  INFE¬ 
RIOR  OR  DELEGATED  AUTHORITY* 

*  Should  our  author  contend  that  he  means  legislative  jurisdiction 
and  authority,  we  reply,  1st.  He  does  not  say  so.  He  says,  “  sole  and 
absolute  jurisdiction,”  not  legislative  jurisdiction.  He  says,  “  no  infe¬ 
rior  or  delegated  authority,”  not  ’legislative  authority — and  surely  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  ought  to  know  h  ow  to  say  what  he  means,  and  not 
say  one  thing  and  mean  another.  2d.  Had  he  said,  legislative  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  authority,  it  is  untrue.  God  claims  at  least  some  rights  in  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  the  subjects  of  murder  and  theft ;  He  has  taken  the 
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We  would  ask  our  author,  whether  the  parent  has  any 
authority  over  his  child  in  matters  of  religion  ?  If  so, 
from  whence  does  he  derive  this  authority?  Certainly 
not  from  the  government,  for  such  matters  do  not  belong 
to  it ;  and  as  certainly  not  from  God,  for  in  matters  be¬ 
longing  to  him  he  delegates  no  authority.  We  would  ask 
again,  whether  the  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  any  authority  ? 
If  so,  from  whence  have  they  derived  this  authority?  Not 
from  the  state,  for  it  has  no  authority  in  such  matters  ;  not 
from  God,  for  in  matters  belonging  to  him  he  delegates  no 
authority.  From  whence  comes  our  author’Sy^hgntyas 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  the  pastor  of  his  people  ?  By 
his  own  showing  it  can  come  neither  from  the  stax^fltak 
from  God.  From  whence,  then,  has  he  derived  it  ? 

W e  would  also  inquire  of  our  author  whether  the  Sab¬ 
bath  belongs  to  God,  or  to  government  ?  If  to  the  former, 
the  government  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  it 
has  not  even  the  right  to  enact  laws  to  enforce  its  sanctity. 
If  to  the  latter,  then  government  may  pass  laws  requiring 
its  violation ;  and  as  such  laws  are  final ,  the  citizen  is 
hound  to  obey. 

Marriage,  according  to  our  author,  belongs  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  not  to  God,  for  surely  it  is  one  of  those  “  tem¬ 
poral  relations  which  bind  families  together” —  and  if  so, 


liberty  to  legislate  upon  them  amid  the  awful  solemnities  of  Sinai — and 
yet  no  sensible  man  will  deny  that  human  governments  have  the  right 
to  legislate  upon  the  same  subjects,  but  they  must  take  care  that  their 
legislation  does  not  conflict  with  the  legislation  of  God. 

The  position  of  our  author,  in  any  aspect,  is  false  as  the  Koran,  and 
if  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  would  make  more  infidels  than 
the  united  influence  of  “  levelers  of  all  sorts.” 

B 
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government  lias  a  riglit  to  abrogate  it,  and  to  legalize  uni¬ 
versal  concubinage  —  and  its  decisions  will  be  final ,  and 
imperious  upon  the  citizen,  there  is  no  appeal  to  a  higher 
law..  So  government  might  enact  that  every  man  should 
have  two  wives  ;  and  even  here  there  is  no  appeal  —  the 
subject  is  bound  to  obey.  But  .perhaps  our  author  will 
take  the  ground  that  marriage  is  a  spiritual  relation  and 
belongs  to  God.  It  will  then  follow  that  governments 
have  no  right  to  meddle  with  it  — they  have  no  right  to 
enforce  or  to  regulate  it.  And  it  becomes  a  grave  ques¬ 
tion  whether .  any  man,  or  class  of  men  has  the  right  or 
authofty  tq  solemnize  marriage, —  for  it  belongs  to  God, 
and  in  all  matters  belonging  to  Him  He  delegates  no  au- 

™  To  whom  do  those  rights,  the  violation  of  which  is  de¬ 
nominated  theft  and  murder ,  belong?  to  God,  or  to  go¬ 
vernment  ?  If  to  God,  then  government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  If  to  government,  then  God  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  And  if  government  should  think  proper 
to  legalize  theft,  and  murder,  its  decisions  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  final, —  there  would  be  no  appeal  to  &  higher 
law .  Should  our  author  take  the  ground  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  life  belongs  to  God,  and  not  to  government, 
and  should  he  cite  in  support  of  this  opinion  the  fact  that 
God  has  fixed  ..the  death  penalty  to  murder,  with  which 
penalty  human  governments  have  no  right  to  interfere,  we 
would  then  ask,  who  has  authority  to  execute  this  penalty 
upon  the  offender  ?  Not  the  government ;  —  for  in  things 
belonging  to  God  it  has  no  jurisdiction.  Not  any  man  or 
angel  delegated  by  God  for  that  purpose,  for  IN  THE 
THINGS  BELONGING  TO  HIMSELF  GOD  EXEB- 
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CISES  SOLE  AND  ABSOLUTE  JURISDICTION, 
AND  HAS,  IN  REGARD  TO  THEM,  APPOINTED 
NO  INFERIOR  OR  DELEGATED  AUTHORITY.” 
We  do  not  see  but  that  we  must  wait  for  God  to  execute 
this  penalty  in  person  :  and  we  have  a  reasonable  assu¬ 
rance  that  if  we  wait  long  enough,  he  will  do  it ;  for  in  all 
probability,  at  some  point  in  the  future,  the  murderer  will 
die. 

Our  author  feels  bound  to  admit  that  revolution  is  a 
civil  right.  “  The  right  of  revolution,”  he  says,  “  is  a 
civil  right,  which  can  be  properly  exercised  only  by  a  de¬ 
cided  majority ,  under  circumstances  of  aggravated  oppres¬ 
sion ,  and  upon  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success .”  Here 
the  civil  right  of  revolution  under  certain  circumstances  is 
admitted.  But  from  whence  comes  this  right  ?  Not  from 
God  ;  for  civil  rights  do  not  belong  to  him.  Not  from  the 
government ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  confer  upon  the  citizen  a  right  to  subvert 
itself 

But  let  us  view  this  subject  of  revolution  in  the  light 
of  our  author’s  interpretation  of  Romans  xiii :  1  and  2. 
“  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be,  are  or¬ 
dained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.”  We  are  told  that  this 
passage  teaches  that  in  all  matters  within  their  cognizance 
“  the  powers  that  be”  are  supreme, — and  to  resist  them, 
let  their  course  be  ever  so  erroneous  and  oppressive,  is  to 
resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  If  this  be  true,  on  what  does 
our  author  predicate  the  right  of  civil  revolution  ?  Such 
a  revolution  is  certainly  resistance  to  u  the  powers  that 
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be,”  and  if  to  resist  them  under  any  such  circumstances  is 
to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  yea,  even  “  to  reject  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God  himself,”  on  what  does  he  predicate  this 
right  ?  Does  he  predicate  it  on  the  fact  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  guilty  of  “  aggravated  oppression  ?”  Surely 
this  can  form  no  just  cause  for  resistance,  for  we  are  taught 
by  him,  that  in  all  matters  over  which  government  has  ju¬ 
risdiction,  its  decisions  are  final,  aud  subject  to  no  higher 
law.  Does  he  predicate  it  on  the  fact  that  a  decided 
majority  are  in  its  favor  ?  Then  it  follows  that  while 
minorities  are  forbidden  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God, 
“  decided  majorities,”  may  resist  it,  and  the  sin  consists  not 
in  the  act,  but  in  the  want  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  it.  Does  he  predicate  it  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  “a  reasonable  assurance  of  success  ?”  It  follows 
then  that  while  it  is  unlawful  to  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God,  without  “a  reasonable  assurance  of  success,”  with 
such  assurance  resistance  is  entirely  lawful,  and  the  sin 
consists,  not  hi  committing  the  act,  but  in  committing  it 
without  “a  reasonable  assurance  of  success”  We  have  of¬ 
ten  heard  it  said,  that  “  assurance  is  every  thing,”  but  after 
all,  we  did  not  think  it  was  quite  as  much,  as  this  makes 
it  to  be.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  passage  under  consi¬ 
deration,  has  been  misconceived,  and  misapplied  by  our 
author,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to  teach,  so  absurd 
and  untenable  a  doctrine  as  he  has  endeavored  to  sustain 
by  it  ?  But  here  the  inquiry  arises,  if  our  author  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  import  of  this  passage,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

*  This  and  similar  passages  teach  something,  and  what  do 
they  teach?  They  declare  government  to  be  in  some 
sense  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  enjoin  subjection,  and  obe- 
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dience  to  it.  In  what  sense  is  government  an  ordinance 
of  God,  and  how  far  are  we  hound  to  obey  its  require¬ 
ments  ?  These  questions,  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer, 
and  if  we  fail  to  satisfy  the  reader,  we  have  the  consola¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  a  “  higher  law”  than  our  opinion,  and 
that  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  it  as  his  own. 

That  the  reader  may  have  them  distinctly  before  his 
mind,  we  will  here  insert  the  two  principal  passages  upon 
this  subject.  “  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers 
that  be,  are  ordained  (ordered)  of  God.  Whosoever  there¬ 
fore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  : 
and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 
For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil. 
Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which 
is  good  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same  :  For  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain, 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath, 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Whereupon  we  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath  (for  fear  of  the  penalty,)  but 
also  for  conscience  sake.”  Bom.  XIII:  1-5.  “  Submit  your¬ 
self  to  eveiy  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  whether 
it  be  to  the  King,  as  supreme  ;  or  unto  Governors,  as  unto 
them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil 
doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.”  1.  Peter 
II :  13,  14.  In  the  first  passage,  upon  the  sentence  “  The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  (ordered)  of  God,”  the  learned 
Bloomfield  remarks,  “By  this  it  is  only  meant,  that 
they  are  permitted  to  hold  the  office  they  hold,  by  the 
disposing  Providence  of  God ;  though  mediately  appointed, 
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by  the  authority,  and  invested  with  it,  by  the  consent  of 
man.” 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  Paul  calls  “  the  powers 
that  be,”  or  the  then  existing  government,  an  ordinance  of 
God,  Peter  calls  it  an  ordinance  of  man.  Nor  are  these 
statements  contradictory.  They  were  made  of  different  as¬ 
pects  of  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  of  an  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  that  in  one  sense  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  in 
another  sense  an  ordinance  of  man.  For  as  Bishop  San¬ 
derson  very  justly  observes,  “the  substance  of  the  power  of 
every  magistrate  is  the  ordinance  of  God ;  but  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  circumstances  thereto  belonging,  as  in  regard  of 
places,  persons,  titles,  continuance,  jurisdiction,  subordina¬ 
tion,  and  the  rest,  is  a  human  ordinance  introduced  by 
custom  or  positive  law  ” 

In  the  sentence  of  Paul  “  Whosoever  resisteth  the  pow¬ 
er,”  &c.,  the  word  rendered  “  resisteth”  is  antitassomenos. 
It  is  used  but  five  times  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  in 
Acts  18:6,“  And  when  they  opposed  themselves,  and  blas¬ 
phemed  in  James  4:6,“  Resist  the  Devil  and  he  will 
flee  from  thee;”  in  James  5 :  6,  “Ye have  condemned  and 
killed  the  just,  and  he  doth  not  resist  you;”  in  1  Peter  5 : 
5,  “  For  God  resisteth  the  proud,”  &c.,  and  in  the  passage 
now  under  consideration.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that, 
in  every  instance,  it  implies  determined  and  active  hostility. 
Prof.  Robinson  renders  it  “to  array  oneself  against.” 
Bloomfield  translates  this  sentence,  “  He  who  sets  himself 
in  array  against.”  Every  Greek  scholar  knows  that  this 
word  has  a  far  more  active  signification  than  can  possibly 
be  implied  in  merely  omitting  to  obey  the  precept  of  the 
law,  and  as  a  consequence,  submitting  to  suffer  the  penalty. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  submission  enjoined  in  this 


passage,  is,  that  which  is  opposed  to  arraying  one's  self 
against  the  Government.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
obedience  to  law  in  every  supposable  case.  But  in  every 
case  it  does  imply  obedience,  or  a  peaceable  submission  to 
suffer  the  penalty.  They  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote,  were 
to  yield  implicit  obedience,  when  they  conscientiously  could; 
and  in  those  cases  where  the  human  law  conflicted  with 
the  law  of  God,  so  that,  with  them,  obedience  was  morally 
impossible,  they  were  to  submit  to  suffer  the  penalty.  This 
subjection  the  Apostle  would  have  them  render  not  mainly 
through  fear  of  the  penalty,  but  “  for  conscience  sake.” 
And  surely  it  could  not  be  for  conscience  saJce,  if  the  subjec¬ 
tion  required  included  obedience  to  a  law  which  conflicted 
with  the  Divine  law,  and  thus  did  violence  to  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  tender  conscience. 

There  was  great  need  that  the  early  converts  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  be  instructed  and  exhorted  on  the  duty  of 
subjection  to  rulers  :  for  the  spirit  of  sedition,  against  their 
Roman  conquerors,  was  deeply  seated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Gentile  converts  were  in  danger  of  feeling 
that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  be  in  subjection  to 
heathen  magistrates.  The  Apostles,  to  guard  them  against 
sedition  and  misrule,  enjoined  submission  to  “  the  powers 
that  be,”  as  to  an  ordinance  or  appointment  of  God.  They 
taught  that  Government  was  ordained  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  magistracy  was  appointed  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  evil  doers,  and  “  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well.”  For,  says  Paul,  “  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 
of  the  same  :  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
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good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil  he  afraid  ;  for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.” 
This  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  end  or  design  of  all 
government,  and  of  what  rulers  are  ordained  or  appointed 
to  be.  But  when  they  pervert  the  ends -of  justice,  and 
enact  wicked  laws,  which  ought  not  to  he  obeyed,  the  sub¬ 
ject,  up  to  the  time  when  a  revolution  becomes  expedient 
or  necessary,  must  submit  to  suffer  the  penalty. 

Government,  when  viewed  separate  from  its  forms,  is  of 
universal  obligation.  Its  necessity  is  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  so  ordained  of  God  that  society  cannot 
exist  without  it.  Society  can  no  more  do  without  govern¬ 
ment,  than  the  individual  can  do  without  food.  But  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  government  is  ordain¬ 
ed  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  government.  As 
a  man  eats  to  live,  instead  of  living  to  eat,  so  the  people  are 
governed  that  they  may  exist,  instead  of  existing  to  be 
governed. 

God  has  so  far  ordained  a  form  to  government,  that  the 
last  cannot  exist  without  the  first.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
government  to  exist  without  a  form,  as  it  is  for  society  to 
exist  without  government.  But  God  has  never  so  ordained 
the  form  of  government,  as  to  make  any  'particular  form 
binding  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  Divine  right  of  either  kings  or  republics.  God 
has  left  the  particular  form  of  government  to  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 
He  has  given  to  tribes  and  nations,  the  civil  right  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government,  and  to  change  that  form, 
whenever,  in  their  opinion,  there  exist  good  and  sufficient 
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reasons  for  so  doing.  But  it  should  he  kept  in  mind,  that 
this  right  does  not  belong  to  the  individual,  nor  to  minor¬ 
ities,  hut  to  the  body  politic — to  the  great  mass  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  people  at  large,  and  that  it  should  never  he 
exercised,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
nor  unless  there  is  a  prospect  that  to  succeed  will  not  cost 
more  blood  and  treasure,  than  the  change  is  worth.  While 
we  believe  that  aggravated  oppression  is  a  sufficient  and 
perhaps  the  very  best  reason  for  revolutions,  we  also  hold 
that  there  are  other  good  reasons.  It  is  left  for  the  people 
themselves  to  decide  when  such  reasons  exist,  and  then 
they  may  lawfully  revolutionize  or  change  their  form  of 
government.  Should  the  English  nation  almost  unani¬ 
mously  conclude  that  to  change  their  form  of  government 
to  a  republic,  would  vastly  promote  their  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  should  the  change  be  opposed  only  by  a  few 
individuals  in  power,  would  they  not  have  a  right  to  effect 
such  a  change?  Should  the  British  Provinces  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  conclude  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  separate  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own,  and  that  this  result  could  be  secured 
at  comparatively  a  small  cost,  would  they  not  have  a  right 
to  attempt  the  change  ? 

But,  under  a  government  where  no  reason  exists  for  such 
a  change,  this  doctrine  of  revolution  has  no  practical  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  citizen.  In  such  circumstances,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  enact  the  laws  and  execute  them.  And  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  is  implicit  subjection.  The  ordained 
rulers,  are  God’s  ministers  to  promote  righteousness,  and  to 
seek  the  good  of  the  people.  If  they  abuse  their  high 
position,  and  use  it  for  sinister  purposes,  they  must  answer 
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to  Jehovah  himself.  They  are  supposed  to  have  a  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  of  their  own,  and  are  hound  to  enact 
such  laws  as  are  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  will 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  They  are  not 
hound  by  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  subject. 
Such  a  doctrine  carried  out  would  subvert  the  very  pillars  of 
government.  It  would  produce  the  worst  kind  of  anarchy 
and  misrule.  It  is,  however,  wisdom  on  the  part  of  rulers 
in  the  enacting  of  laws,  and  as  a  matter  of  favor,  to  have 
regard  to  the  consciences  of  their  subjects,  as  far  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  great  ends  of  government.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  Quakers  are  exempted  from  hearing 
arms,  and  this  duty  is  commuted  to  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
individual  who  cannot  conscientiously  take  the  oath  on  the 
Bible,  is  allowed  to  take  it  by  the  uplifted  hand.  But  this 
indulgence  must  not  be  earned  too  far.  The  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  a  few  years  since,  enacted  a  law 
exempting  the  seventh  day  Baptists  from  legal  process  on 
Saturday.  But  they  soon  found  it  would  not  answer,  and 
at  .the  next  session  repealed  it. 

Here  it  may  be  inquired  if  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  the  government  come  in  conflict  with  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  the  subject,  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  We 
answer — that  if  merely  their  judgments  conflict  upon  mat¬ 
ters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  conscience,  the 
subject  is  bound  to  submit  in  the  direction  of  obedience. 
No  matter  how  unwise  he  may  consider  a  law,  if  i^  be  not 
wicked  he  is  bound  to  obey  it.  So  in  all  cases  where  the 
subject  is  not  clear  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  thing  required 
is  wrong,  we  think  the  fact  that  the  government  com- 
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mands  it,  should  decide  him  in  favor  of  obedience.  But 
where  the  conscience  of  the  subject  comes  clearly  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  enactments  of  government,  neither  should 
yield.  Surely  the  government  must  not  yield.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences.  The  government  is  hound  to  execute  its  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  conscience  of  the  subject.  Nor  must 
the  subject  yield  in  the  direction  of  obedience,  but  he  is 
bound  peaceably  to  submit  to  suffer  the  penalty*  This 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Paul 
and  the  other  Apostles :  This  we  hold  should  be  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  of  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ. 

The  pulpit  is  a  most  powerful  moral  agency,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  give  it  a  right  direction.  It 
requires  a  well  balanced  mind  to  maintain  a  truly  conser¬ 
vative  position.  By  which  we  mean,  not  a  “  say  nothing 
and  do  nothing ”  position,  but  a  position,  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  will,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  conserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all.  The  people  should  be 


*  This  submitting  to  suffer  the  penalty  is  not,  as  has  been  recently 
taught  by  an  American  Divine,  honoring  the  law.  He  says,  “  If  I  can¬ 
not,  with  a  good  conscience,  honor  the  law  by  obeying  it,  then  will  I 
honor  it  by  suffering  the  penalty.”  A  queer  way  this  to  honor  the 
law.  We  can  understand  how  government  honors  the  law  by  inflict¬ 
ing  the  penalty,  but  we  cannot  understand  how  the  culprit  honors  the 
law  by  suffering  the  penalty.  Much  less  does  that  man  honor  the  law, 
who  suffers  its  penalty  for  conscience ’  sake,  because  he  thinks  the  law 
so  base,  that  he  cannot  obey  it.  Did  Daniel,  or  “  the  three  children,” 
honor  those  laws  which  forbade  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  corq- 
manded  the  practice  of  idolatry,  by  refusing  to  obey  them,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  suffer  the  penalty  ?  Did  they  not,  by  such  a  course,  rather 
bear  the  most  positive  testimony  against  those  laws?  We  are  much 
mistaken,  if,  when  “  driven  to  the  wall,”  the  learned  divine  would  not 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  position. 
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taught  submission  to  government.  This  duty  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  powerfully  inculcated ;  but  they  should  also 
be  taught  that  when  human  laws  conflict  with  the  Divine 
law,  they  are  “to  obey  God  rather  than  man.”  The  true 
doctrine,  under  such  circumstances,  has  been  correctly 
stated  to  be,  “ non-resistance  to  man ,  but  obedience  to 
God!'  *  It  is  impossible  to  make  good  citizens  by  making 
bad  Christians.  So,  also,  our  rulers  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  God’s  ministers  for  good  to  those  over  whom 
they  preside ;  that  they  have  been  ordained  or  appointed 
by  him  to  be  “  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well;”  and  that  if  they  pervert  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  oppress  the  subject,  God  holds  them  responsible, 
and  will  call  them  to  an  account.  Things  have  come  to 
a  strange  pass  when  ministers  of  the  Gospel  teach  that 
governments,  in  matters  belonging  to  them,  are  not  ame¬ 
nable  to  God,  and  that  the  citizen  owes  sole  allegiance  to 
“  the  rulers  of  his  people.”  When  the  pulpit  speaks  a 
language  like  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  “the  kings  of  the 
earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed,  saying, 1  Let 
us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords 
from  us.’”  How  very  different  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Psalmist,  who,  with  so  much  beauty  and  power,  enjoins 
upon  all  rulers  to  “kiss  the  son  (submit  to  his  authority) 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  they  perish  from  the  way,  when  "his 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.” 


*  An  exceedingly  able  and  eloquent  sermon,  by  our  much  esteemed 
friend  and  brother  Rev.  S.  T.  Spear,  of  Brooklyn.  It  came  to  our 
table  while  we  were  writing  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  charmed 
with  its  manner  and  matter.  It  is  “  multum  in  parvo”  on  the  subject 
of  the  citizen’s  duty  to  his  God  and  country. 
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The  first  impression  of  the  careful  reader,  while  peru¬ 
sing  the  sermon  now  under  review,  will  he  that  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  a  Christian  pastor  should  teach  such  sentiments. 
But  after  an  examination  so  close  and  critical  as  to  see 
mirrored  in  its  pages  the  mental  attributes  of  its  author, 
his  amazement  will  give  place  to  a  conviction  that  it  is 
the  legitimate  effect  of  a  corresponding  cause.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  production  of  a  mind,  in  its  action  fervid,  rapid, 
and  oftentimes  erratic — a  mind  sufficiently  capacious  and 
ambitious  to  grapple  with  subjects  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  but  not  sufficiently  careful  in  the  examination  of  its 
premises,  and,  alas!  too  hasty  in  leaping  to  its  conclu¬ 
sions — a  mind  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  in  many  respects 
fascinating,  but  which  frequently  pours  from  its  ample 
storehouse,  in  a  crude,  undigested,  and  unqualified  manner, 
the  first  impressions  of  thoughts  which  others  have  taken 
a  lifetime  to  mature. 

Judging  from  the  production  before  us,  we  would  not 
be  surprised  if  in  six  months  time  our  author  should  pub¬ 
lish  another  sermon  to  show  that  the  Deity,  since  his 
relinquishment  of  all  civil  authority  to  human  govern¬ 
ments,  is  so  delighted  with  the  leisure  he  enjoys,  that  he 
has  concluded  to  retire  entirely  from  the  affairs  of  the 
universe,  and  to  relinquish  his  ecclesiastical  rule  in  favor 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  But  we  will  not 
attempt  to  pierce  the  future.  u  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.” 

We  do  not  intend,  in  this  review,  to  enter  upon  the 
Bible  argument  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  To  do  this, 
would  swell  its  pages  beyond  its  designed  limit.  Nor  is 
there  any  necessity  that  we  should ;  for  our  author  has 
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not  done  it.  He  has  contented  himself  with  hold  and 
unqualified  assertions,  and  we  are  not  hound  to  conclude 
that  his  assertions,  without  proof,  are  any  more  convincing 
than  our  own.  Besides,  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  controversy,  and  the  advantages  of  our  present 
position,  to  care  to  change  positions  with  him.  We  are 
unwilling,  hy  entering  a  field  which,  in  this  sermon,  he  has 
neglected  to  explore,  to  throw  him  upon  the  defensive. 
Should  he  think  proper  to  publish  an  argument  to  show 
that  the  Bihle  upholds  slavery,  we  are  prepared  then  to 
meet  him.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  subject,  and 
believe  we  can  show  that  the  Old  Testament  no  more  sus¬ 
tains  slavery  than  it  does  polygamy,  or  the  offensive 
slaughter  of  nations;  and  that  Christ  and  his  disciples 
have,  neither  by  their  precept  nor  example,  given  the 
least  sanction  to  any  system  of  chattelking  human  beings. 

We  never  have  been  a  technical  abolitionist,  but  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  fugitive  slave  bill.  Even 
admitting  that  “the  compromises  of  the  constitution” 
rendered  necessary  some  law  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
the  national  legislature  are  the  body  to  enact  it,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  such  a  law.  Upon  the  supposition  that 
slavery  is  lawful,  several  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  do 
great  violence  to  some  of  the  plainest  principles  of  natural 
justice.  We  do  not  design  to  examine  it  “in  extenso, 
but  will  refer,  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  statement, 
*to  that  unprecedented  provision  in  section  eighth,  by  which 
the  commissioner  is  to  receive  for  his  services  ten  dollars 
if  he  finds  against  the  individual  claimed  as  a  fugitive, 
and  only  five  dollars  if  he  finds  in  his  favor.  Is  it  worth 
any  more  to  the  commissioner — does  it  cost  him  any  more 
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trouble  and  expense,  to  decide  against  the  supposed  fugi¬ 
tive  than  to  decide  for  him?  *  Or  does  the  government,  in 
this  “  land  of  the  free,”  hold  that  a  decision  in  favor  of  sla¬ 
very  is  worth  just  twice  as  much  as  one  in  favor  of  liberty  ? 
If  not,  how  else  can  we  view  this  extra  allowance  than  as 
a  bribe  against  freedom  ?  What  would  we  think  of  a  law 
which  should  offer  the  judge,  who  is  trying  a  fellow-citizen 
for  murder,  twenty  dollars  for  his  services,  provided  he 
acquits  him,  but  forty  dollars  if  he  convicts  him?  Could 
the  extra  allowance  of  twenty  dollars  be  otherwise  viewed 
than  as  a  bribe  offered  by  the  government  to  the  judge 
against  the  prisoner,  and  in  favor  of  his  conviction  ?  How 
long  would  the  people  endure  such  a  law  ?  Surely  no 
longer  than  until  it  could  be  constitutionally  repealed. 
But  it  may  be  said,  the  two  cases  differ.  We  admit  it. 
In  the  one  case,  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  priso¬ 
ner’s  being  white ,  in  the  other,  they  are  in  favor  of  his 
being  blade.  In  the  one  case  life,  and  in  the  other  liberty, 
is  put  in  jeopardy — and  we  will  leave  it  for  the  reader  to 
decide  if  he  would  not  prefer  Death  to  Slavery. 

Much,  however,  as  weare  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave 
bill,  we  would  by  no  means  sanction  forcible  resistance 
from  any  quarter  —  not  even  from  the  slave.  But  with 
this  remark,  we  would  also  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  there 
is  a  wide  distinction,  between  the  natural  right  of  the  pur¬ 
sued  fugitive  to  resist,  and  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  advise 
him  so  to  do,  and  that  there  is  likewise,  a  marked  differ- 


*  Should  it  be  said  that  it  is  more  trouble  for  the  commissioner  to 
make  out  a  certificate  of  delivery  than  to  record  a  decision  of  discharge, 
we  answer,  that  the  difference,  if  there  be  any,  must  be  trifling;  and 
no  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  worth  as  much  as  the  whole  previous  in¬ 
vestigation. 
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enee  between,  the  slave’s  right  to  resist,  and  the  expediency 
of  such  a  course.  Forcible  resistance  from  any  source, 
would  be  ill-advised  and  exceedingly  unwise  —  from  the 
citizen  it  would  be  as  criminal  as  unwise.  Under  a  go¬ 
vernment  like  ours,  a  government  of  such  chartered  privi¬ 
leges,  the  press  and  the  ballot-box  are  far  better  and  more 
efficient  weapons  of  reform,  than  the  bayonet  and  the 
sword.  In  our  Republic,  the  will  of  the  people  is  omnipo¬ 
tent.  If  they  desire  the  repeal  or  modification  of  this  law 
it  will  be  done.  If  they  do  not  desire  it,  seriously  to  talk, 
or  even  to  think  of  resistance,  would  be  absurd. 

We  believe  the  days  of  slavery  are  numbered.  The 
«  peculiar  institution”  has  become  decrepit  with  age.  The 
deep  furrows  upon  its  brow,  are  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  a  sure  decay.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  sepulchered  for  ever.  Causes  are  in  operation  which 
must  produce  this  result.  It  is  our  duty,  as  citizens,  calmly, 
judiciously,  decidedly,  and  perseveringly  to  do  what  we 
lawfully  can  to  aid  the  operation  of  these  causes.  But  we 
should  be  careful,  not  to  outrun  the  Providence  of  God, 
nor  should  we  allow  Providence  to  outrun  us.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  its  ponderous  wheel  is  surely  revolving 
upon  its  axis.  God  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  directs  its 
movements  with  unerring  wisdom.  In  its  revolution,  it 
most  certainly  will  crush  every  system  of  slavery.  If  we 
do  not  see  it,  our  children  may.  We  sincerely  pray  that  He 
who  is  not  merely  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  but  also  “  the  King 
of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords,”  will,  in  infinite  mercy,  has¬ 
ten  the  period  : —  fiA.nd  let  all  the  people  say ,  AJMEN.t  j 


AN  ADDRESS 


TO  THE 

ANTItPAYERY,  CHRISTIANS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Friends  and  Brethren  We  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Approving  of  the  principles  avowed 
and  the  measures  pursued  by  that  association,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
you  the  considerations  which  peculiarly  entitle  it  at  the  present  juncture 
to  the  active  sympathy  and  effectual  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause. 

While  the  advocates  of  constitutional  government  in  Europe  are  lament¬ 
ing  a  wide-spread  reaction  in  behalf  of  despotic  authority,  the  friends  of  the 
inalineable  rights  of  man  behold  with  grief  and  mortification  a  similar  reac¬ 
tion  in  our  own  Kepublie,  in  behalf  of  a  despotism  more  inexorable,  and 
more  hostile  to  human  progress  and  happiness,  than  any  which  afflicts  the 
eastern  continent.  In  both  instances,  the  reaction  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Opinions  in  favor  of  human  liberty  remain  the  same,  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  them  has  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  been  stifled  by  a  sudden,  mighty, 
and  combined  effort  of  capitalists  and  politicians,  aided  to  a  great  extent  by 
ecclesiastical  influence,  and  in  each  case  accompanied  with  violated  pledges 
and  revolting  perfidy. 

In  our  own  community,  the  cause  of  Christian  morals  has  been  deeply 
wounded,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  infidelity,  by  the  various  modes 
adopted  by  merchants,  politicians,  and  divines  to  conciliate  the  slaveholding 
interest.  Doctrines  have  been  advanced  on  high  authority  respecting  the 
supremacy  of  human  laws,  which,  if  true,  convict  the  “  noble  army  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,”  including  the  blessed  apostles  themselves,  of  being  but  felons  and 
traitors.  Public  men,  and  even  public  meetings,  have  professed  in  unquali¬ 
fied  terms  their  ignorance  of  a  higher  law  than  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Eich  men  among  us  have  given  of  their  abundance  to  reduce  to  slavery  the 
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fugitive  from  bondage ;  and  lawyers,  heretofore  regarded  as  reputable,  have 
not  shrunk  from  taking  reward  against  the  innocent,  and  prostituting  a 
noble  profession  to  the  service  of  the  slave-catcher.  The  sympathy  here¬ 
tofore  felt  for  the  victim  of  oppression  who  had  escaped  from  his  prison- 
house,  and  the  repugnance  manifested  to  aid  in  his  arrest,  have  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  “prejudices  to  be  conquered;”  and  lips  which  once  uttered 
noble  words  in  behalf  of  human  rights,  have  been  busily  employed  in  pro¬ 
claiming  to  republicans  the  duty  of  catching  slaves.  Nay,  some  professed 
ambassadors  of  the  merciful  Jesus  have  announced  from  their  pulpits 
that  He  has  sanctioned  the  conversion  into  articles  of  merchandise  of 
beings  charged  with  no  crime,  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
redeemed  by  his  own  blood!  A  law  has  been  passed  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slave#,  which,  for  its  cool  violation  of  all  the  received  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  principles  of  judicial  justice,  for  its  outrages  on  humanity,  and 
for  its  arbitrary  requirement  of  every  citizen  to  assist  in  a  slave-hunt  when 
commanded  by  an  official  menial,  is  unexampled  in  the  legislation  of  any 
Christian  country.  Yet  an  active  agency  in  the  execution  of  this  most 
detestable  law  has  been  made,  even  by  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  a 
test  of  Christian  obedience. 

The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  combined  effort  to  which  we 
have  referred,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fancied  security 
of  the  North  and  the  simulated  violence  of  the  South. 

The  war  against  Mexico  was  waged  for  the  acquisition  of  slave  territory, 
and  great  was  the  fear  felt  by  the  North  that  human  bondage  would  be 
extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  No  less  than  fourteen  States  pro¬ 
tested,  through  their  Legislatures,  against  any  enlargement  of  the  area  of 
slavery.  The  voice  of  Daniel  Webster  was  raised  to  warn  his  countrymen 
of  the  impending  calamity,  and  to  approve  and  enforce  the  great  principles 
announced  by  the  Free  Soil  Convention  at  Buffalo.  The  innate  love  of 
libertv  was  awakened  throughout  the  North,  and  its  representatives  in 
Congress  bowed  to  the  will  of  their  constituents ;  and  all  the  devices  of  the 
slaveholders  to  procure  territorial  governments  for  the  conquered  territo¬ 
ries,  allowing  the  slavery  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitahts,  were  defeated. 
Soon,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  applied,  with  the  assistance  of  Daniel  Webster, 
to  Oregon,  secured  that  important  territory  to  freedom.  This  was  followed 
by  the  joyful  intelligence  that  New-Mexico  and  California  had  both  adopted 
State  Constitutions  prohibiting  slavery.  A  shout  of  victory  ascended  from 
the  North,  and  the  greatness  of  the  triumph  was  supposed  to  be  attested 
by  the  wailings  of  desperation  uttered  by  the  slaveholders.  It  was  at  this 
moment  of  fancied  security  that  the  capitalists  and  politicians  contrived  a 
panic  about  the  Union,  and  traders  in  Southern  votes  and  merchandise  devised 
the  patriotic  work  of  saving  the  Union,  by  surrendering  the  territories  of 
New-Mexico  and  Utah  to  the  slaveholders,  and  making  slave-hunting  a 
national  duty,  under  regulations  of  extraordinary  cruelty.  The  work  was 
hastened  on  by  the  most  astounding  treachery,  supported  by  the  audacious 
assumption  that  the  law  of  physical  geography  and  Asiatic  scenery  rendered 


it  physically  impossible  that  any  portion  of  the  vast  region  conquered  from 
Mexico  could  ever  he  trodden  by  slaves. 

A  dissolution  of  the  Union  could  have  no  other  effect  on  the  slaveholding 
interest  than  to  break  down  those  bulwarks  which  the  Federal  Government, 
from  its  beginning,  has  been  busy  in  raising  around  it,  and  to  rouse  all 
beyond  the  slave  territory  into  active  hostility.  But  although  the  Union 
was  in  little  danger,  the  work  of  saving  it  was  no  less  profitable  than  patri¬ 
otic,  as  it  tended  to  prevent  the  political  and  commercial  non-intercourse 
threatened  by  the  South  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  Union-saving  committees 
were  found  a  convenient  mode  of  advertising  for  the  trade  and  the  votes  of 
the  slaveholders.  In  this  manner  an  influence  was  exerted  which,  aided  by 
the  supposed  security  of  the  North,  led  to  the  so-called  Compromise,  in 
which  the  fruits  of  the  recent  victory  were  all  thrown  away,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  anti-slavery  Constitution  of  California.  Something 
was  indeed  gained  to  the  character  of  the  national  capital,  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  for  sale,  but  nothing  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
since  the  traffic  was  only  transferred  from  Washington  to  Alexandria.  In 
return  for  the  Californian  Constitution,  which  Congress  could  not  have 
prevented  and  did  not  dare  to  annul,  we  have  had  the  prodigious  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  slave  State  of  Texas,  the  abandonment  of  New-Mexico  and 
Utah  to  slavery,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Bill,  as  drafted  by  the 
slaveholders  themselves,  forced  through  the  House  of  Representatives  with¬ 
out  discussion,  and  so  intensely  odious  and  wicked,  that  not  even  personal 
interest  nor  party  discipline  could  induce  one  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House  to  incur  the  infamy  cf  giving  it  their  votes. 

The  political  parties,  having  thus  conciliated  the  slaveholders,  entered  upon 
a  new  race  between  themselves  for  power  and  office,  and  mutually  agreed 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  interference  in  the  race  by  the  avowed 
friends  of  human  rights.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  was  to  be  suppressed 
at  all  hazards ;  and  every  man  who  expressed  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
or  indignation  against  slave-hunts,  was  to  be  driven  from  either  party. 
By  virtue  of  this  compact,  similar  in  its  spirit  to  that  which  in  Europe  is 
smothering  every  aspiration  for  freedom,  all  who  protest  against  the  op¬ 
pression  of  millions  of  native-born  Americans  are  to  be  deemed  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  while  the  powers  of  slaveholders,  like  those  of  kings, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  held  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  too  sacred  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  or  questioned. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  painful,  mortifying,  and  unexpected,  that 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Christians  of  the  United  States. 
The  whole  question  of  the  duty  of  opposition  to  slavery  rests  on  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  reducing  innocent  men  and  women,  and  their  children  after  them, 
to  articles  of  merchandise.  If  human  beings  may  be  held  as  chattels,  they 
are,  of  course,  legitimate  subjects  of  traffic,  and  the  African,  no  less  than 
the  American  slave-trade,  is  a  commendable  and  a  Christian  commerce. 
The  lawfulness  of  slavery  in  no  degree  depends  on  the  complexion  of  its 
victims,  since  the  slavery  alleged  to  be  recognized  in  the  Scriptures  was 
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unquestionably  that  of  Asiatics  and  Europeans.  None  of  our  clerical  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  institution  ever  venture  to  dwell  on  its  accordance  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  On  what  ground, 
then,  is  the  moral  vindication  of  American  slavery  rested  ?  On  the  alleged 
fact  that  God  permitted  the  Jews  to  hold  certain  heathen  as  slaves,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  morally  wrong  in  Americans  to  hold  their 
own  countrymen,  and  even  their  fellow-Christians,  and  often  their  own 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  slaves.  Without  admitting  the  premises, 
we  utterly  deny  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  The  Creator  and  Judge 
of  all  men,  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  power,  selects  his  own 
modes  of  maintaining  his  moral  government,  and  of  inflicting  deserved 
punishment ;  and  none  may  say  unto  him,  “  What  doest  thou  ?”  To  him 
belongeth  vengeance,  and  none  may  execute  it  in  his  name,  except  by  his 
appointment.  He  saw  fit  to  destroy  by  water  a  guilty  world ;  but  will  it 
be  inferred  from  this  act  of  divine  sovereignty  that  saints  have  a  moral  right 
to  drown  sinners?  For  their  extreme  wickedness,  the  seven  nations  of  Pal¬ 
estine  were  doomed  to  extermination,  and  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  their  land,  and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  the  sword;  to  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy 
unto  them.  Does  this  commission  to  the  Jews  confer  upon  us  similar  rights 
in  other  lands?  The  nations  adjoining  Palestine  were  idolatrous  and  other¬ 
wise  excessively  depraved;  and  we  are  assured  by  pro-Blavery  divines  that 
God,  by  an  express  revelation,  gave  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  buying  and 
holding  their  inhabitants  as  slaves ;  and  hence  we  are  taught  that,  without 
any  similar  revelation  to  ourselves,  we  are  authorized  to  keep  our  own 
brethren  in  bonds,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden, 
in  defiance  of  the  express  commands  of  God  to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  We  utterly  deny 
he  authorized  existence  of  hereditary  chattel  slavery  in  the  Jewish  common¬ 
wealth,  such  slavery  being  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  universal  emancipa¬ 
tion  proclaimed  on  each  returning  Jubilee.  But  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
lawfulness  of  American  slavery,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  Jews 
held  slaves  or  not,  since  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  if  they  did,  they  acted  by 
virtue  of  a  special  and  express  permission  from  God,  while  it  is  equally 
admitted  that  no  such  permission  has  been  given  to  ns.  If  American 
slavery  be  sanctioned  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  then,  indeed,  is  that 
religion  an  inexplicable  riddle,  both  tolerating  and  forbidding  every  species 
of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Friends  and  brethren,  we  believe  before  God  that  American  slavery  is 
hateful  in  his  sight,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  holy  and  merciful 
precepts  of  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  Hence,  we  believe  it  morally  wrong  to 
render  any  voluntary  aid  in  upholding  an  iniquitous  system,  or  in  reducing 
,  a  fellow-man  to  bondage. 

We  are  continually  told  that  the  Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery,  and  yet  from  a  very  early  period  its  powers  have  been  exerted 
.to  protect,  to  extend,  and  to  perpetuate  the  institution.  It  is  the  object  of 
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the  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  Society  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  an  entire  divorce  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  relation  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  we  indulge  in  no  opinions 
more  ultra  than  such  as  have  been  avowed  by  Daniel  Webster  himself. 
With  him  we  hold  that  Congress  is  fully  authorized  to  abolish  and  to  forbid 
slavery  in  its  own  territories,  to  suppress  the  commerce  in  slaves  between 
the  States,  and  to  refuse  admission  into  the  Union  of  new  slave  States.  We 
also  cordially  concur  in  his  “judgment,”  expressed  in  his  speech  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  on  the  7th  March,  1850,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  on  Con¬ 
gress  the  right  to  legislate  respecting  fugitive  slaves.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  the  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  Society  aims  at  delivering  the  General 
Government  from  all  entangling  alliance  with  slavery,  and  they  desire  to 
effect  this  much-desired  deliverance  by  inducing  the  people  to  select  for 
their  representatives  in  Congress  such  men  only  as  will  resolutely  refuse  to 
legislate  in  behalf  of  slavery. 

But  as  Anti-Slavery  Christians,  our  duties  in  regard  to  this  horrible  and 
sinful  system  extend  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  reach  even  to  the  slaveholders  themselves.  True  Christianity  is  an 
aggressive  religion.  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,”  was  the  command  of  its 
divine  founder.  Can  it  he  our  duty  to  send  missionaries  into  China  and 
Hindostan,  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  prostrate  in  the 
dust  their  altars  and  their  gods,  and  yet  to  observe  the  silence  of  the  grave 
in  regard  to  a  sin  which,  in  our  own  country,  reduces  millions  to  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  wretchedness,  and,  by  denying  them  the  lamp  of  life,  keeps 
them  in  virtual  heathenism  ?  Convinced  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  we  not  only 
have  the  right,  hut  are  hound  by  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  to  oppose 
it,  and  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  its  abolition,  whether  in  our  own  or  other 
countries.  If  slavery  be  not  sinful,  then  we  know  not  what  degree  of  cru¬ 
elty  and  injustice  amounts  to  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  has  led  many  of  our  clergy  at  the  North, 
and  nearly  all  at  the  South,  to  regard  slavery,  with  all  its  inseparable  abomi¬ 
nations,  as  an  exception  from  the  Christian  code.  We  must  love  all  men  as 
ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  black.  With  the  same  excep¬ 
tion,  we  must  do  good  unto  all  men,  and  exercise  justice  and  mercy  to  all. 
We  must  give  Bibles  to  men  of  all  lands  and  all  races,  except  to  about  three 
millions  of  our  countrymen.  The  laws  must  protect  the  marriage  tie, 
except  in  the  case  of  these  same  millions.  Supplications  must  he  made  for 
all  men,  except  those  among  us  who  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable.  In 
short,  as  Christians,  we  must  rebuke  every  sin  except  that  giant  sin  of  our 
nation  which  involves  the  perpetration  of  almost  every  other.  But  it  is 
affirmed,  by  way  of  apology,  that  we  at  the  North  are  free  from  this  sin, 
and  have  therefore  no  concern  with  it.  Were  the  assertion  true,  the  apology 
would  be  equally  valid  for  not  attempting  to  overthrow  the  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos,  or  the  delusions  of  the  false  prophet,  and  for  recalling  all  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  heathen.  But  unfortunately  the  assertion  is  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  truth.  Probably  not  a  sermon  is  preached  in  our  large  city  churches 


which  is  not  listened  to  by  slaveholders ;  probably  not  a  congregation  is 
assembled  in  the  free  States  which  does  not  include  persons  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  interested  in  slavery.  How  many  of  our  sons  are  constantly  remov¬ 
ing  to  the  South,  and  becoming  slaveholders!  What  numbers  of  our 
daughters  are  mistresses  on  slave  plantations !  How  many  Northern  cler¬ 
gymen  now  descant  from  Southern  pulpits  on  the  divine  rights  of  slave¬ 
holders!  And  shall  we  be  told  that  Northern  Christians  have  no  cause  to 
raise  their  voices  against  a  sin  which  is  daily  corrupting  their  sons,  their 
daughters,  their  politicians,  and  their  clergy?  Alas!  there  is  a  mighty  con¬ 
spiracy,  prompted  by  selfish  considerations,  to  suppress  all  discussion  of  this 
sin,  all  exhibition  of  its  withering  influence  on  h&man  virtue  and  happiness. 
We  have  great  national  societies  for  disseminating  Christian  truth ;  hut  no 
reader  of  their  tracts  and  Sunday-school  books  learns  from  their  pages  that 
it  is  sinful  to  rob  black  men  of  all  their  rights ;  to  compel  them  to  labor 
without  wages;  to  deny  them  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  to  send  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children  to  market,  like  cattle  and  bales  of  cotton.  All  other 
sins  are  in  these  publications  faithfully  and  freely  rebuked;  but  every 
allusion  to  this  great  and  all-pervading  sin  of  our  nation  is  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded.  Occasionally,  a  tract  or  religious  biography  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water  is  deemed  worthy  of  republication  ;  but  it  is  first  submitted  to  a 
process  significantly  termed  “  cottonizing,”  and  which  consists  in  carefully 
expunging  every  expression  condemnatory  of  human  bondage.  The  A.  and 
F.  A.  S.  Society,  utterly  repudiating  such  a  time-serving  view  of  Christian 
duty,  aims  at  convincing  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  all,  both  at  the 
North  and  at  the  South,  of  the  sinfulness  of  American  slavery. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  this  Society  directs  its  labors  to  the 
abolition  of  caste  as  well  as  of  slavery.  We  have  among  ourselves  a  popu¬ 
lation,  each  individual  of  which  is  a  swift  witness  of  our  cruelty  and  unchris¬ 
tian  conduct.  While  protesting  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  prac¬ 
tised  by  our  Southern  brethren,  let  us  not  forget  the  deep  guilt  of  our 
Northern  community  in  their  treatment  of  the  free  people  of  color.  No 
casuistry  can  reconcile  the  scorn  and  contumely  poured  upon  these  people 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  of  that  gospel  which  makes  love 
for  each  other  the  badge  of  the  Eedeemer’s  disciples.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  privations  and  disabilities  to  which  our  colored  citizens  are 
subjected.  When  the  professed  ministers  of  Christ  refuse  to  sit  in  the 
councils  of  the  church  with  their  reverend  brethren  not  colored  like  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  colored  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  excluded  from  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  solely  on  account  of  the  tincture  of  their  skin,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  others  should  be  as  regardless  of  the  temporal,  as  certain  of 
the  clergy  are  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  to  whom  God  has  been 
pleased  to  give  a  dark  complexion.  When  the  pious  colored  youth  is  denied 
the  usual  facilities  for  qualifying  him  to  minister  to  the  diseases  of  the  souls 
of  his  people,  who  shall  rigidly  condemn  the  professors  of  the  healing  art 
for  denying  similar  facilities  for  ministering  to  the  diseases  of  the  body,  by 
excluding  colored  students  from  their  lecture-rooms?  Surely,  the  ruffians 
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who  insult  and  abuse  the  colored  man,  and  the  demagogues  who,  availing 
themselves  of  a  popular  prejudice,  deny  him  equality  before  the  law,  have 
high  examples  to  extenuate,  if  not  to  justify  their  pride  and  cruelty.  In 
striving  to  secure  to  our  colored  people  the  rights  freely  accorded  to  all 
others,  and  thus  giving  them  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  by  honest 
industry,  of  developing  and  improving  their  talents,  and  of  studying  the 
things  which  belong  to  their  peace,  the  Society  is  pursuing  an  object  in 
perfect  accordance  with  Christian  benevolence,  and  one  that  must  commend 
itself  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 

In  our  opposition  to  slavery  and  caste,  we  desire  to  use  no  instruments  of 
unsanctified  temper ;  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  conceal  those  we  do  use. 
Believing  it  sinful  to  compel  an  innocent  man  to  serve  as  a  slave,  we  must 
refuse  to  be  partakers  of  other  men’s  sins;  and  hence,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  can  we  aid  in  catching  or  securing  fugitive  slaves,  whatever  may 
be  the  penalties  of  our  disobedience  to  a  sinful  act  of  Congress.  It  will  be 
the  endeavor  of  the  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  Society  to  dissuade  all  from  joining  in 
slave-hunts,  as  a  palpable  violation  of  Christian  duty.  Setting  aside  the 
moral  turpitude  of  slavery,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  comprises  a  mass  of  in¬ 
iquity  in  no  degree  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Act 
points  out  the  mode  of  seizing  and  surrendering,  not  slaves,  but  persons 
owing  service  or  labor ,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  white  apprentices,  and 
to  persons  under  contract  to  labor  for  a  limited  time.  Apprentices  have 
already  been  surrendered  under  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  others,  who 
are  alleged  to  have  hired  themselves  out  for  a  month  or  a  year,  may  not  be. 
To  illustrate  the  intense  injustice  of  this  Act,  let  us  suppose  a  yoimg  man  to 
leave  his  father’s  home,  in  Boston  or  New- York,  for  California.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  he  returns.  While  pursuing  an  honest  calling,  he  is 
arrested  in  the  street,  on  the  charge  of  stealing — the  stereotype  charge  in 
such  cases,  to  prevent  resistance — and  hurried  before  a  Commissioner.  An 
affidavit  made  in  California,  and  there  certified  by  a  judge,  is  read,  setting 
forth  that  the  prisoner  is  the  apprentice  of  the  deponent.  Immediately, 
without  being  permitted  to  produce  any  testimony  to  rebut  a  document 
which  the  law  declares  shall  be  coxolusive,  he  is  put  in  irons,  and  sent 
on  board  a  vessel  departing  for  the  Pacific,  without  being  permitted  to  take 
leave  of  his  parents,  wife,  or  children.  Do  we  revolt  at  the  mere  supposi¬ 
tion  of  such  barbarity  ?  But  does  the  barbarity  and  injustiue  depend  on  the 
complexion  of  the  victim  ?  That  the  Constitution  requires  the  perpetration 
of  such  horrible  outrages  on  justice  and  humanity,  is  denied  even  by  Daniel 
Webster,  the  great  champion  of  the  law,  since  he  proposed  giving  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury.  We  should  be  faithless  to  the  cause 
not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  civil  liberty,  did  we  not  oppose  an  enact¬ 
ment  so  detestably  atrocious ;  one  which  establishes  a  title  to  property  in 
an  intelligent,  accountable,  immortal  being,  on  testimony  which  in  no  civil¬ 
ized  country  would  support  the  claim  to  a  dog. 

The  cruelty  and  heartlessness  attending  the  execution  of  this  law,  the 
extraordinary  zeal  which  our  rich  men  and  politicians  manifest  in  its  behalf, 


the  sanction  given  to  it  by  popular  divines,  and  the  infidel  sneers  which 
many  of  our  party  presses  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  cast  on  the  advocates 
of  “a  higher  law”  than  an  act  of  Congress,  have  unitedly  exerted  a  most 
disastrous  influence  on  the  tone  of  public  morals.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  influence  is  the  vile  attempt  made  in  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  special  countenance  of  the  Federal  Administration,  to  convert  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Act  into  the  capital  crime  of  high 
treason.  A  fugitive,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Boston,  was  liberated  by 
some  of  his  colored  friends,  who,  finding  the  door  of  his  room  in  the  court¬ 
house  open,  hustled  the  officer,  and  secured  the  escape  of  the  intended 
victim.  Not  a  weapon  had  been  provided,  not  a  wound  was  given ;  yet  the 
rescue  was  boldly  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  an 
act  of  treason,  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United  States  I 

On  the  11th  September,  1851,  a  more  serious  affair  occurred.  An  armed 
party,  headed  by  a  deputy-marshal,  attempted  to  arrest  some  fugitive  slaves 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  fugitives,  aided  by  some  others,  stood  on  their 
defense.  The  claimant,  a  Maryland  slaveholder,  was  shot  in  the  affray, 
and  the  fugitives  escaped.  Five  days  after,  the  Governor  of  Maryland  was 
officially  informed,  from  the  “Department  of  State,”  that  “the  District 
Attorney  was  specially  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  would 
make  out  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and,  if  so,  to  take 
prompt  measures  to  secure  all  concerned  for  trial  for  that  offense.”  Faith¬ 
fully  and  zealously  were  the  orders  from  Washington  obeyed.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  a  grand  jury  was  found  with  consciences  sufficiently  pliant  to 
present  no  less  than  seventy-eight  indictments  against  thirty-nine  persons, 
alleged  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  riot.  All  were  indicted  for  treason, 
as  well  as  for  various  crimes  of  inferior  grade. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  tyrannical  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  constructive  treason,  declares :  “  Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.”  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
Government  selected  for  the  commencement  of  the  prosecutions  the  strongest 
case  of  the  thirty-nine.  On  the  25th  November,  Oastner  Hanway,  a  white 
man  of  irreproachable  character,  was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged,  on  the 
oaths  of  the  grand  jury,  that  on  the  Ilth  September,  1851,  “he  did 

WICKEDLY  AND  TRAITOROUSLY  LEVY  WAR  AGAINST  TUE  UNITED  STATES.”  The 

only  offense  proved  against  him  was,  that  he  was  near  the  scene  of  action, 
unarmed,  and  on  horseback,  and  that,  when  ordered  by  the  deputy-marshal 
to  aid  him  in  capturing  the  fugitives,  like  an  honest  man,  he  declined  render¬ 
ing  the  required  assistance.  The  presiding  judge  charged  the  jury  that 
“  The  Court  feel  bound  to  say,  that  they  do  not  think  the  transaction  with 
which  the  prisoner  is  charged  with  being  connected,  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
treason  or  of  levying  war;”  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  returned  without 
hesitation.  This  verdict  led  the  Government  to  abandon  all  the  indictments 
for  treason,  among  which  was  one  against  Samuel  Williams,  a  colored  man, 
for  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  by  giving  notice  to  the  fugitives 


that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  their  arrest !  But  still  an  effort  was 
made  to  punish  him  for  this  act  of  benevolence,  and  he  was  tried  on  an 
indictment  for  misdemeanor,  under  the  Fugitive  Act,  for  obstructing  the 
arrest  by  his  notice,  and  for  which,  if  convicted,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 
The  trial  by  jury  was  again  vindicated  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  All  the 
prosecutions  were  then  abandoned  in  despair ;  and,  if  the  gallows  and  the 
prisons  were  denied  their  intended  victims,  the  Government  could  at  least 
beseech  the  slaveholders  to  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  especially  as  it  is 
said  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  dollars  were  expended  on  these  prosecu¬ 
tions  from  the  public  treasury. 

In  connection  with  the  Fugitive  Act,  we  ask  your  attention  to  the 
renewed  efforts  to  transport  the  free  people  of  color  to  Africa.  We  freely 
acknowledge  not  only  the  right  of  these  people  to  seek  a  more  favorable 
home  than  this  country  affords,  but  also  the  right  and  duty  of  others  to  afford 
them,  according  to  circumstances,  the  aid  they  may  desire  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  American  Colonization  Society  proffers  them  undesired  aid ,  and  some 
colonizationists  recommend  their  removal  to  Africa,  as  rendering  slavery 
more  secure  and  more  profitable,  and  relieving  the  country  of  a  population 
which  they  represent  as  a  “  nuisance.”  To  induce  them  to  accept  the  proffered 
aid,  the  oppressions  they  here  suffer  are  excused  and  often  justified,  while 
attempts  to  render  their  condition  here  more  tolerable,  by  promoting  their 
intellectual  improvement  and  enlarging  the  field  of  their  industry,  are  often 
discountenanced.  In  short,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Society  is,  by  ren¬ 
dering  their  condition  here  intorerable,  to  extort  their  consent  to  go  to 
Africa.  We  all  know  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  slaveholders  to  expel  the 
free  blacks  from  within  their  borders.  Says  a  late  South  Carolina  paper,* 
recommending  the  State  “  to  ship  her  free  negroes  to  another  land “  The 
very  condition  and  the  circumstances  that  surround  the  free  negro  are  in 
direct  hostility  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery. M  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  memorable  speech  of  7th  March,  1850,  adroitly  recommended 
himself  to  his  new  patrons  by  declaring  that  eighty  millions  had  been 
received  from  the  sale  of  lands  ceded  by  Virginia;  and  that,  “if  Virginia 
and  the  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any  proposition  to  believe  themselves  from 
the  free  people  of  color  among  them,  they  have  my  free  consent  that  the 
Government  shall  pay  them  any  sum  of  money  out  of  the  proceeds  which 
may  be  adequate  to  the  purpose.”  And  again :  “  If  any  gentleman  from  the 
South  shall  propose  a  scheme  of  colonization  to  be  carried  on  by  this  Go¬ 
vernment  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  transportation  of  her  colored  people 
to  any  colony  or  any  place  in  the  world ,  I  should  be  quite  disposed  to  incur 
almost  any  degree  of  expense  to  accomplish  the  object.”  Of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  willing  to  tax  the  whole  republic  to  any  amount  not 
exceeding  eighty  millions,  not  to  benefit  the  free  people  of  color,  not  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  Africa,  but  to  banish  to  any  part  of  the  world  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  his  own  countrymen,  solely  and  avowedly  to  relieve 
the  slaveholders,  and  give  additional  security  and  permanence  to  the  system 
of  human  bondage ;  and  this  gentleman  is  now  the  public  champion  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. 

We  have  in  our  country  a  population,  free  and  bond,  of  between  three 
and  four  millions,  who,  merely  on  account  of  their  complexion,  are  treated 
with  an  almost  total  disregard  of  that  justice  and  humanity  enjoined  by  the 
religion  we  profess.  The  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  Society  are  laboring  to  secure  to 
them  that  Christian  treatment  to  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  entitles  them. 
In  this  work  of  mercy,  they  invoke,  and  have  a  right  to  invoke,  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  aid  of  the  Church.  We  are  not  unconscious  that  the  Church  has, 
in  past  ages,  been  frequently  faithless  to  her  high  mission  of  cultivating  peace 
and  good-will  among  men;  and  he  is  but  little  acquainted  with  passing 
events  who  is  ignorant  that  the  American  Church  is  at  this  moment  one  of 
the  strongest  buttresses  of  American  caste  and  slavery.  Would  we,  then, 
if  we  could,  destroy  the  Church  ?  God  forbid.  If  the  world  is  so  full  of 
sin  and  wretchedness  notwithstanding  the  Church,  what  would  it  be  with¬ 
out  a  Church  ?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  cruelties  and  abomina¬ 
tions  of  paganism.  But  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  others,  and  liable,  like  others,  to  be  swayed  by  popular  opinion  and 
motives  of  self-interest.  It  is  possible  many  of  the  clergy  have  not  reflected 
that,  in  supporting  and  vindicating  slavery,  they  are  lending  their  counte¬ 
nance  to  an  institution  which  outrages  every  moral  precept  they  inculcate 
from  the  pulpit.  What  answer  will  the  Northern  clerical  slave-catcher, 
or  the  Southern  reverend  slave-breeder  and  slave-trader,  return  to  the 
inspired  question,  “  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?”  Surely  it  is  worthy  of 
remembrance  that,  at  the  day  of  final  account,  the  Judge  will  consider  as 
done  to  himself  both  the  kindness  and  the  cruelty  shown  to  the  least  of  his 
brethren. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  Church  is  the  great  instrument  of 
moral  reform.  Most  gratefully  do  we  allow  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
are  sufficient  for  all  the  moral  necessities  of  man.  “  Do  to  others  as  you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you,”  is  a  law  which,  if  obeyed,  would  of  itself 
banish  slavery  and  oppression  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  unhappily 
the  Church,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  her  ministers,  have  not  always  applied 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  existing  and  popular  sins.  It  is  certainly  no 
exaggerated  statement,  that  not  one  sermon  in  a  thousand  delivered  at  the 
North  contains  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  duties  of  Christians  towards  the 
colored  population;  while  at  the  South  multitudes  of  the  clergy  are  as 
deeply  involved  in  the  iniquities  of  slavery  as  their  hearers.  It  is  no  libel 
on  the  great  body  of  our  Northern  clergy  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  colored  people,  instead  of  performing  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  their  highest  merit  consists  in  following  the  example  of  the 
priest  and  Levite,  and  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  without  inflicting  new 
injuries  on  their  wounded  brother.  But  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are 
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ministers  of  Christ  among  ns,  and  not  a  few,  to  whom  these  remarks  are 
wholly  inapplicable ;  men  who  pray  and  preach  and  labor  against  slavery 
and  caste,  and  thus  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour.  We  rejoice 
also  to  know  that  such  ministers  are  appreciated  and  honored  by  Christians 
abroad  of  every  name.  The  clergy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  decline 
admitting  into  their  pulpits  clergymen  from  this  country  holding  what  they 
deem  heretical  doctrines ;  but  can  they  exclude  any  for  a  fouler  heresy  than 
that  which  abrogates  all  the  Christian  precepts  of  justice  and  mercy  in  their 
application  to  colored  men  ?  We  trust  our  friends  in  Great  Britain  will  not 
weaken  our  hands,  and  strengthen  the  pro-slavery  influence  of  our  churches, 
by  overlooking,  in  their  reception  of  American  clergymen,  the  course  they 
have  pursued  at  home  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  may  be  perfectly 
assured  that  the  American  clergyman  who,  abroad,  is  too  dignified  to  be 
questioned  as  to  his  opinions  on  human  bondage,  is  at  home  too  patriotic 
to  offer  any  vigorous  opposition  to  the  “  peculiar  institution”  of  his  country. 

We  have  thus  frankly  stated  the  objects  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Anti- Slavery  Society,  and  confidently  ask  if  they  are  not  objects  worthy  to 
be  pursued  by  rational,  accountable,  Christian  men  ?  Nay,  we  go  farther, 
and  ask,  has  not  a  Society  pursuing  such  objects  valid  claims  on  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  generous  aid  of  every  philanthropist  and  every  Christian  in  our 
country  ? 

‘Hostility  to  slavery  has  frequently  been  associated  with  various  objects 
of  political  and  moral  reform.  It  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  since  the  same 
love  for  our  neighbor  which  revolts  at  his  oppression,  seeks  to  advance  his 
general  welfare.  But  experience  has  fully  proved  that  associated  action 
cannot  be  efficiently  maintained  in  behalf  of  various  plans,  respecting  which 
the  individuals  associated  entertain  diverse  opinions.  Hence  the  A.  and  F. 
A.  S.  Society,  without  passing  any  judgment  on  other  proposed  reforms, 
confine  their  efforts  in  their  associated  capacity  to  the  abolition  of  caste  and 
slavery,  leaving  to  their  members  individually  the  full  and  entire  liberty 
of  advocating  and  promoting,  in  such  way  as  they  may  think  proper,  any 
other  reforms,  moral  or  political.  We  believe  every  man  is  bound  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  elective  franchise  in  the  fear  of  God;  but  while  we  shall  ever  rejoice 
in  the  election  of  virtuous  rulers  who  will  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  it  is 
not  the  province  of  the  Society  to  recommend  particular  individuals  for  the 
suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  consoling  to  us  to  know  that,  in  the  sentiments  we  have  expressed, 
we  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  almost  all  without  the  limits  of  our  own  country 
who  bear  the  Christian  name.  A  vast  multitude  on  our  own  soil  hold  the 
same  sentiments,  and,  did  they  act  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  would 
soon  triumph  over  the  prejudice  which  supports  caste,  would  array  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  rescue  the  Federal  Government  from  its 
unholy  and  unconstitutional  alliance  with  slavery.  But  unfortunately  the 
sympathies  of  this  multitude,  not  being  concentrated  in  action  and  counsel, 
are  in  no  small  degree  powerless  for  good.  The  anti-slavery  host  has  been 
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divided,  and  of  course  enfeebled,  by  conflicting  opinions  on  topics  not  im¬ 
mediately  affecting  the  colored  man.  Tor  the  sake  of  the  slave,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  for  the  good  of  the  Church  herself,  we  earnestly 
desire  the  union  of  all  abolitionists,  and  their  harmonious  action  in  behalf 
of  their  colored  brethren.  We  ask  all  who  approve  the  opinions  we  have 
expressed,  to  give  vitality  and  energy  to  those  opinions,  by  aiding  the  A. 
and  F.  A.  S.  Society  in  disseminating  and  enforcing  them. 

Public  opinion  is  in  this  country  the  controller  of  legislation.  Hence,  at 
one  period  a  traffic  in  African  savages  was  encouraged  by  law,  as  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  legitimate  commerce.  At  a  later  period,  all  but  two  States  were 
desirous  to  abandon  it,  and,  as  a  compromise,  Congress  was  restricted  from 
abolishing  it  until  after  twenty  years.  At  a  still  later  period,  a  commerce 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  was,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  denounced  as  pikaoy.  Public  opinion  now,  acting  through  the 
legislature,  holds  him  a  felon  who  brings  to  our  shores  for  sale  a  native 
African,  while  we  have  just  seen  a  citizen  tried  for  his  life  because  he 
declined  to  assist  a  slave-catcher  in  reducing  to  slavery  a  native  American. 
To  buy  and  sell  Africans  is  wicked,  base,  and  detestable ;  to  buy  and  sell 
colored  Americans  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  most  exalted  position 
in  both  State  and  Church.  In  the  city  of  Hew- York,  we  have  seen  “  men 
of  great  stakes,”  merchant-princes,  and  others,  lavishing  courtesies  on  the 
most  reckless  and  violent  champions  of  slavery  when  they  honored  them 
with  their  presence ;  and  we  have  seen  these  same  gentlemen  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  slave-catcher,  without  losing  their  place  in  polite 
society. 

Most  certainly  public  opinion  on  these  subjects  is  unsound,  and  ought  to 
be  reformed.  Very  many  of  our  clergy  and  their  hearers  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  commands  of  God  have  no  reference  to  the  color  of  a  man’s 
skin,  but  that  all  are  equally  entitled  to  receive,  and  are  equally  bound  to 
render,  the  justice  and  benevolence  enjoined  by  Him  who  is  the  common 
Father  of  us  all.  Christians  generally  are  to  be  warned  not  to  be  partakers 
of  other  men’s  sins  towards  the  colored  race.  The  cruelty  of  State  and 
Federal  legislation  is  to  be  exposed ;  the  influence  of  the  Colonization  scheme 
in  exasperating  the  prejudice  against  our  colored  brethren  is  to  be  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  public  is  to  be  fully  instructed  in  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  evils  resulting  from  slavery  and  caste. 

But  how  are  these  great  ends  to  be  accomplished  ?  Individual  effort  can 
do  but  little.  In  the  present  age,  the  press  is  the  great  lever  by  which  the 
world  is  moved,  but  it  can  be  employed  to  a  great  extent  only  through  the 
united  pecuniary  contributions  of  many.  The  influence  of  a  private  Abo¬ 
litionist  can  rarely  reach  beyond  a  contracted  neighborhood ;  but  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  Society,  and  a  donor  to  its  funds,  he  may  address 
thousands.  The  National  Era  was  established  at  Washington  with  funds 
supplied  by  the  Society,  and  since  repaid ;  and  it  now  weekly  addresses 
anti-slavery  truth  to  seventeen  thousand  subscribers.  The  Society  greatly 
needs  a  periodical  of  its  own,  but  its  present  funds  are  insufficient  for  the 
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establishment  of  one.  Treatises  on  various  branches  of  this  great  subject 
are  constantly  offered  to  the  Society,  but  it  lacks  the  means  of  giving  them 
to  the  public  through  the  press.  Intelligent,  -well-informed  lecturers  are 
wanted  to  awaken  public  attention,  to  collect  popular  assemblies,  and  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  those  whose  avocations  deny  them  the  opportunity 
of  reading  anti-slavery  publications.  Agents  are  desired  to  aid  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  auxiliary  societies.  Editors  and  authors  are  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
cause ;  and  frequently,  information  and  statistics,  to  be  collected  at  much 
expense  of  time  and  labor,  are  needed  for  the  use  of  members  of  Congress 
and  other  public  men.  The  instrumentalities  for  influencing  public  opinion 
and  correcting  prejudices  and  erroneous  statements  are  manifold,  but  they 
can  be  wielded  only  by  associated  funds  and  labors. 

A  crisis  has  arrived  in  which  the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  should 
reorganize  and  act  together.  Unless  they  do  this,  their  efforts  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  area  of  slavery,  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  to  rescue 
the  free  colored  man  from  his  present  degradation,  will  be  fruitless.  Should 
the  present  mighty  combination  of  capitalists,  merchants,  and  politicians, 
aided  by  a  number  of  popular  divines  enlisted  in  their  service,  succeed  in 
suppressing  all  manifestations  of  sympathy  for  the  slave,  all  discussion  of  the 
abominations  of  slavery,  all  compassion  for  the  fugitive,  the  North  will 
undoubtedly  be  prepared  to  sanction  the  designs  now  entertained  for  the 
erection  of  New-Mexico,  Utah,  and  Southern  California  into  slave  States, 
together  with  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  all 
to  be  added  to  the  domain  of  the  slaveholder.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
duties  are  ours,  although  events  are  not,  and  that,  whatever  may  he  the 
form  in  which  it  may  please  Divine  Providence  to  punish  our  guilty  land, 
he  requires  us  not  only  to  love  mercy,  but  to  do  justice;  a  command  we 
fail  to  obey,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  use  lawful  means  to  secure  mercy  and 
justice  to  others.  Yery  many  have  no  other  opportunity  of  obeying  this 
command,  in  regard  to  the  colored  race,  than  by  their  pecuniary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  The  efforts  of  the  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  Society 
are  now  enfeebled  by  the  exhausted  state  of  their  treasury. 

Friends  and  brethren,  we  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  Society.  In  the 
language  of  Scripture,  we  exhort  you  to  show  your  faith  by  your  works. 
So  fully  aware  are  our  enemies  of  the  importance  of  influencing  public 
opinion  by  the  Press,  that  a  paper  has  been  established  at  the  capital  of 
our  Republic  for  the  single  and  avowed  purpose  of  vindicating  and  uphold¬ 
ing  human  bondage.  A  large  portion  of  the  newspaper  Press  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  cities  is  enlisted  in  the  same  unholy  cause.  Public  rumor  tells  us, 
that  a  committee  in  the  city  of  New- York,  comprising  many  of  its  wealth¬ 
iest  citizens,  raised  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  knowing 
that  opposition  to  slavery  has  its  strongest  fortress  in  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  this  committee  has  spread  broadcast  through  the  land  multitudes  of 
copies  of  pro-slavery  sermons.  While  the  votaries  of  Mammon,  and  the 
aspirants  to  political  power  and  emolument,  are  thus  active  and  zealous  in 
supporting  and  extending  a  horrible  and  degrading  despotism,  to  further 
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their  own  selfish  and  ambitious  views,  will  not  the  friends  of  righteousness, 
justice,  and  mercy  be  up  and  doing?  We  beseech  you  to  reply  by  enroll¬ 
ing  your  names  among  the  members  of  the  A.  and  F.  A.  S.  Society,  and  by 
speedy  and  liberal  contributions  to  its  treasury. 

David  Thurston, . Congregational  Minister,  Vassalboro,  Me. 

Samuel  Fessenden, . . . Portland,  Me. 

Titus  Hutchinson, . Woodstock,  Vt.,  Ex-Chief  Justice. 

Laurence  Brainard, . St  Albans,  Vt. 

Charles  Francis  Adams, . Quiocy,  Mass. 

Samuel  Osgood,  D.D., . Pastor  of  the  First  Cong.  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  C.  Chapin, . Fall  River,  Mass. 

J  G.  Forman, . Unitarian  Cong.  Minister,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

J  C  Webster, . Pastor  of  Congl.  Church,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

J.  P.  Wiluston, . Northampton,  Mass. 

John  Pierpont, . Unitarian  Congregational  Minister,  Medford,  Mass. 

Bancroft  Fuwler, . Congregational  Minister,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Isaac  Bassett, . Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  Whitney . .Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  W.  Patton, . Pastor  of  Fourth  Cong'  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  Jay, . Bedford,  N.  Y. 

W  W.  Everts, . Paster  of  the  Baptist*  Church,  Wheatland,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Jocelyn,.’.  ... . . Pastorof  First  Cong.  Chufch  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

John  Chaney, . Minister  of  "the  Free  Will  “Baptist  Denomination. 

D  W.  Graham, . Pastor  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church,  Sullivan 

street,  N.  Y.  City, 

J.  Warner, . Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

Lindley  Murray  Moore,. . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harmon  Kingsbury, . Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Paine,  M.D., . Albany,  N.Y. 

William  E.  Whiting . . . New-York  City. 

John  Rankin, . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Tafpan, . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Tappan, . . Belleville,  N.  J. 

George  Whipple, . Belleville,  N.  J. 

C.  D.  Cleveland . Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Rhoads, . Blockley,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Avert, . Minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 

Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

Charles  B.  Boynton, . Pastor  of  Pine  st.  Cong.  Ghurch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  Rankin, . Pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Ripley,  0. 

T.  B.  Hudson, . Professor  of  Languages,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

Joshua  R.  Giddings, . Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 

FlavelBascom, . Pastor  Congl.  Church,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Jonathan  Ulanchard, . President  of  Knox  College,  Ill. 

Charles  Dukkee . Member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 

J.  Bigelow, . W ashington  City. 

John  G.  Fee, . Pastor  Independent  Congregational  Church,  Cabin 

Creek,  Lewis  Co.,  Ky. 

Ellis  Clime,. . Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

New- York,  May ,  1852. 
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CONSTITUTION" 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  asserts  thal  it  is  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  truth,  “that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights — that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness and  whereas  this  political  axiom  is  based  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  declare  that  God  “  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  which  require  all  mankind  to  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves ;  and  whereas  nearly  three  millions  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  held  in  slavery  by  their  fellow-countrymen ;  and  whereas  the  practice 
of  buying  and  selling  human  beings  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent;  and  whereas 
every  man,  irrespective  of  color,  is  entitled  to  equality  of  rights  on  the  soil  of  his 
birth  and  residence ;  and  whereas  the  prejudice  against  color,  which  exists  in  this 
country,  is  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  should  be  immediately  repented  of ;  and 
whereas  no  scheme  of  expatriation  should  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  man 
or  God  ;  and  whereas  we  owe  it  to  the  oppressed,  to  oppressors,  to  our  country,  to 
the  world,  and  to  God,  to  do  all  that  is  right,  and  lawfully  in  our  power,  to  bring 
about  the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ;  we  do  hereby  agree,  with  a 
prayerful  reliance  on  the  Divine  aid,  to  form  ourselves  into  a  Society,  to  be  governed 
oy  the  following  Constitution  : — 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

article  ii. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  the  equal  security,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  people  of  color. 
article  m. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Society : — That  slaveholding 
and  slavetrading  are  heinous  sins  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  violations  of  the  rights  of 
man,  and  ought  to  be  immediately  abandoned ;  that  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  there 
isno  reasonable  prospect  of  the  annihilation  of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  extinguishing 
the  sale  and  barter  of  human  beings ;  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  is  to  be  attained  by  moral,  religious,  and  pacific  means ;  that  while  the  Society 
exacts  no  specific  pledges  as  a  condition  of  membership,  it  will  urge  on  all  the  duty 
of  exercising  the  political  franchise  against  the  election  of  any  slaveholder,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  enslaved ;  that  the  legislative  action  of  government  should  be  invoked 
to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  for  the  enfranchisement  of  free  people  of 
color,  and  to  restrain  the  lawless  from  invading  the  rights  of  others ;  and  that  no 
measures  be  resortpd  to  by  this  Society,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  objects,  but  such 
as  are  in  entire  accordance  with  these  principles. 

article  rv. 

The  Society  will  employ  the  following  means,  among  others,  to  effect  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade: 

1.  They  will  circulate  accurate  information  on  the  enormities  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade;  furnish  evidence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  slaveholding  States,  not  only 
of  the  practicability  and  safety,  but  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  free  over  slave 
labor;  diffuse  authentic  intelligence  respecting  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies  and  elsewhere ;  open  a  correspondence  with  Abolitionists  throughout 
the  world,  and  encourage  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  objects,  by  all  methods 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  this  Society. 

2.  They  will  recommend  the  use  of  free  grown  produce,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
preference  to  slave-grown. 

3.  They  will  urge  upon  all,  and  especially  upon  the  ministry  and  Church  of  Christ, 
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the  duty  of  embracing  every  suitable  opportunity  for  exhibiting  to  slaveholders  and 
slavetraders,  and  their  apologists,  an  abhorrence  of  the  system  which  they  uphold, 
and  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Any  person  who  consents  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  this  Society,  and  con¬ 
tributes  annually  to  its  funds,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  Society ;  and  the  payment 
of  thirty  dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall  constitute  an  individual  a  member  for  life. 

ARTICLE  VL 

The  Society  shall  annually  elect  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretaries, 
and  a  Treasurer  ;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  from  any  cause,  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

article  vn. 

The  Society  shall  annually  elect  an  Executive  Committee,  of  whom  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  at  least,  shall  reside  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  vicinity ;  and  five,  regularly 
con  vened,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

This  Committee  shall  have  power  to  elect  their  own  officers ;  to  fill  all  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  their  number ;  to  call  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  New- 
York,  or  elsewhere,  at  which  a  report  of  their  doings  shall  be  made ;  to  transact  all 
the  business  of  the  Society  in  the  intervals  of  the  annual  meetings ;  to  convene  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  of  the  Society,  when  necessaiy  ;  and  to  collect  funds  through  their 
auxiliaries,  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  discretion. 

article  vm. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  shall  consist  of  its 
officers,  and  such  other  men  as  may  be  sent  as  delegates.  Each  State  or  Territory 
Society,  auxiliary  to  this,  shall  be  entitled  to  send  two  delegates ;  and  every  local 
Association,  (consisting  of  not  less  than  fifty  members,)  whether  auxiliary  to  the 
State  or  Territory  Societies,  or  to  this  Society,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  for 
every  fifty  members. 

article  ix. 

This  Society  shall  invite  and  encourage  the  formation  of  Women’s  Auxiliary  Anti- 
Slaveiy  Societies,  in  furtherance  of  its  objects,  which  Societies  may  be  represented 
according  to  Article  VIII. 

ARTICLE  X. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  by  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  provided  the  amendments  proposed 
have  been  submitted,  in  writing,  to  the  Executive  Committee  three  months  previ¬ 
ously. 


OFFICERS. 

President. — Arthur  Tappan. 

Vice  Presidents. — F.  Julius  Le  Moyne  and  William  Jay. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Lewis  Tappan. 

Recording  Secretary.— James  McCune  Smith,  M.D. 

Treasurer.— William  E.  Whiting. 

Executive  Committee. — Arthur  Tappan,  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  William  Jay,  Lewis  Tappan, 
William  E.  Whiting,  Joshua  Leavitt,  S.  E.  Cornish,  James  Warner,  Alexander  Mac¬ 
donald,  Arnold  Buffum,  George  Whipple,  Thomas  Ritter,  J.  W.  C.  Pennington,  E.  D. 
Culver,  D.  C.  Lansing,  Henry  Belden,  and  A.  N.  Freeman. 


John  A.  Gray,  Printer,  07  Curr,  cor.  Frankfort  St,  Nkw-York. 


MINORITY  REPORT, 

•  OF  A 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CONNECTICUT, 

ON  THE 

SIN  OF  |LAVEHiT. 

P resented y  June  1849,  at  the~meet%ng  of  the  Association,  at 
Salisbury;  Conn . 

To  tlie  General  Association  of  Connecticut  i 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  on  a  Committee 
which  was  to  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  Salisbu¬ 
ry,  has  met  repeatedly  with  his  colleagues,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  report  which  might  combine  the  views  and  obtain  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  whole  Committee ;  but  while  cordially  agreeing  with 
some  of  the  opinions  which  the  report  of  the  majority  contains, 
he  was  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  take  that  po¬ 
sition,  which  is  now  evidently  demanded  of  the  Church,  and  which 
was  expected  by  those  who  appointed  us.  He  therefore  respect¬ 
fully  submits  the  following  Report. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Hartford,  June,  1848, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  introduced : 

“  Whereas  it  is  matter  of  common  fame  that  large  numbers  of' 
the  members  and  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  are 
Slaveholders :  and  also  that  cruelties  and  wrongs  are  extensively 
inflicted  on  the  Slave  for  which  no  discipline  is  inflicted, 

“And  whereas  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  has  long 
exchanged  Christian  civilities  and  delegates  with  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  [meeting  annually]  which 
friendly  intercourse  gives  us  the  right  and.duty  of  expostulation 
in  case  of  alleged  gross  departure  from  soundness  in  doctrine,  or 
from  justice  and  rectitude  in  conduct, 

“  Therefore  resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  letter  of  inquiry  and  expostulation  as  to  the  afore¬ 
said  matters  of  grievance,  and  that  our  delegate  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly  be  instructed  to  carry  such  letter  to 
them.” 

This  Resolution  was  very  fully  discussed ;  and  in  its  main  fea¬ 
tures  met  with  the  approbation  of  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  course  recommended  in  it  was  delicate  and  respect- 
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ful  —  terminating  in  a  friendly  letter  of  inquiry.  After  protract¬ 
ed  discussion,  one  gentleman  proposed, — not  the  rejection  of  the 
resolution — but  a  simple  postponement  for  a  moment,  that  he 
might  read  a  substitute.  This  proposal  of  so  brief  a  postpone¬ 
ment  was  met  with  a  tie  Tote,  and  carried  by  the  voice  the  Mod¬ 
erator.  The  substitute  was  then  read,  and  carried  by  a  vote,  al¬ 
most  unanimous  :  and  is  as  follows : 

“Whereas  this  Association  is  in  the  dark  respecting  the  disci¬ 
pline  exercised  by  certain  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  correspondence 
with  us  in  regard  to  the  sin  of  Slavery, 

“  Therefore  resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  this  body  to  collect  facts  and  make  inquiries  respecting  this 
subject,  and  make  report  to  the  next  General  Association. 

“And  that  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Rev.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Atwater, 
be  said  Committee.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  document  is  much  more  decided 
and  energetic  in  its  terms  and  proposed  action,  than  the  one  first 
proposed :  that  it  speaks  of  Slavery  as  a  sin  ;  and  makes  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bring  up  the  whole  matter  for  consideration  again— 
which  the  original  resolutions  did  not.  The  undersigned  there¬ 
fore  could  not  but  receive  these  facts  as  indication  of  a  deep  and 
earnest  feeling  in  the  Association,  that  they  had  important  duties 
to  the  slave  and  the  slaveholder :  duties  which  were  to  be  met  by 
kind,  but  firm  Christian  faithfulness. 

It  was  gratifying  also  to  learn  that  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
New  England,  at  about  the  same  time,  had  made  arrangements 
similar  to  our  own,  for  ascertaining  and  performing  their  duty  to¬ 
wards  those  Churches  which  are  connected  with  Slavery.  All 
these  simultaneous  yet  disconnected  movements,  are  indications  of 
a  wide  spread  and  rising  public  opinion,  that  the  Churches  of 
the  Free  States  generally,  as  well  as  of  Connecticut,  should  take 
a  more  decided  and  active  position,  antagonistic  to  Slavery. 

The  General  Convention  of  Vermont,  at  their  meeting,  June 
20,  1848,  after  assenting  to  a  strong  statement  as  to  the  nature 
and  sin  of  slaveholding,  resolved,  “  that  this  Convention  appoint 
a  Committee  to  consider  thoroughly  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  du¬ 
ty  of  this  body  to  withhold  fellowship  from  individual  Churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  on  account  of  their  practice  or  tol¬ 
eration  of  slaveholding:  and  particularly  whether  our  present  con¬ 
nection  with  the  two  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  ought  not  to  cease  on  account,  of  their  continued  tolera¬ 
tion  of  this  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights 
of  human  nature  :  and  that  such  Committee  make  a  written  re¬ 
port  of  their  opinions  together  with  the  reasons  of  them,  to  this 
Convention  at  its  next  annual  meeting.” 
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The  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts 
at  their  meeting  in  1848,  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  “a 
solemn  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  community  on  this  momentous 
subject” — [Slaveholding  in  the  Churches.] 

The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland, 
last  year  addressed  a  letter  of  expostulation,  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  on  their  connection  with  Slavery.  Various  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  Canada,  have  done  likewise. 

Your  Committee  are  happy  therefore  to  find  this,  additional  evi¬ 
dence,  that  in  the  duty  assigned  to  them  by  the  Association,  their 
course  is  one  sanctioned  by  the  best  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
eminently  in  unison  with  Christian  propriety  and  duty. 

We  are  still  more  gratified  that  the  General  Assembly  itself, 
regards  our  action  with  favor  ;  for  the  Rev.  gentleman,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  General  Assembly  [Old  School]  on  the  floor  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  candidly  and  publicly  avowed,  after  the  solemn  and  al¬ 
most  unanimous  vote,  by  which  this  Committee  was  appointed, — 
that  “  He  regarded  the  late  action  of  the  Association  as  calculated 
to  increase  and  'perpetuate ,  not  weaken  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
union. ”  As  the  constituted  organ  of  that  body,  he  probably  con¬ 
veys  to  us  their  views  ;  so  that  we  are  happy  in  having  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  General  Assembly  in  our  present  course  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  His  statement  will  at  once  remove  the  fear  which  some 
have  expressed  —  that  our  agitation  of  the  matter  is  offensive  to 
the  South,  and  endangers  our  friendly  relations  with  Southern 
Christians.  He  assured  us,  on  the  contrary  that  he  was  “grati¬ 
fied”  with  our  action. 

The  resolution  under  which  we  act  says  nothing  of  the  atroci¬ 
ties  and  cruelties  sometimes  alleged  to  exist  in  connexion  with 
Slavery.  Nor.  could  the  Association  have  designed  that  we  should 
enter  on  that  subject,  for  they  did  expressly  lay  aside  a  resolution 
which  alluded  to  such  topics ,  and  adopted  the  present  one  as  a 
substitute.  We  were  enjoined  to  inquire  concerning  the  “Sin  of 
Slavery  ,”  and  the  discipline  exercised  therefor.  In  commissioning 
us  however  to  collect  facts  and  make  inquiries,  they  well  under¬ 
stood  that  we  had  no  legal  powers,  and  could  not  pursue  the 
course  of  legislative  Committees  clothed  with  authority  to  procure 
evidence.  Of  course  they  could  not  have  expected  us  to  come 
with  affidavits  and  judicial  documents.  But  we  were  to  use  all 
those  means  of  information  which  candid  and  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  men  could  find,  and  were  to  lay  the  result  before  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  resolution  does  not  specify  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  whose 
course  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  But  the  Commit¬ 
tee  could  not  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  to  look.  For  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which 
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we  are  in  correspondence,  there  are  only  two  which  have  Church¬ 
es— or  many  churches  —  under  their  care  in  the  slaveholding 
states.  These  are  the  two  Presbyterian  bodies,  each  styled,  “  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly.”  Under  their  jurisdiction  are  one  thousand  or 
more  Churches  within  the  states  where  Slavery  prevails.  Of 
course  then,  these  must  be  “  the  certain  ecclesiastical  bodies”  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  this  report. 

The  first  inquiry  then  which  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  institute  was  this:— Is  slavery,  or  slaveholdtng , 
common  among  the  members  of  the  Churches  alluded  to  ?  On  this 
point,  we  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  formal  and  ela¬ 
borate  investigation,  because  the  facts  are  so  well  known, — being 
matters  indeed  of  perfect  and  undeniable  notoriety. 

Rev.  James  Srnylie,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Mississippi, 
in  a  pamphlet  written  in  defence  of  Slavery  states  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  Presbyterian  Church  members  at  the  South,  are 
slaveholders.  This  statement  has  been  freely  assented  to  by 
other  gentlemen,  equally  well  qualified  to  judge.  Professed  Chris¬ 
tian  people  at  the  South  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  in 
procuring,  and  holding  slaves ;  and  as  matter  of  course  their  work 
is  done  by  slaves.  This  fact  is  freely  allowed  on  all  sides,  both 
by  those  who  deny  and  those  who  assert  the  right  and  propriety 
of  holding  slaves. 

But  not  only  do  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  Church 
hold  slaves,  but  Churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  in  their  official 
or  Church  capacity  hold  Slaves.  For  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
1845,  eight  slaves,  were  sold  at  public  auction  together  with  cattle 
and  furniture  in  behalf  of  the  “  Directors  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.”  It  also  ap¬ 
pears,  that  some  Churches  at  the  South,  are  in  the  habit  of  raising 
the  salaries  of  their  pastors  by  owning  Slaves,  and  jobbing  or 
hiring  them  out  annually  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  moments’  re¬ 
flection  will  convince  us,  that  for  obvious  reasons  the  condition  of 
a  Slave  hired  out  to  one  who  has  no  farther  interest  in  him  than 
for  the  year,  must  be  much  harder,  than  the  hard  condition  of  one 
living  with  his  owner.  It  is  therefore  reported  to  the  Association 
as  a  fact,  that  Slaveholding  prevails  to  an  enormous  extent  among 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  al  the  South. 

But  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  not  submitted,  with  the  bare 
statement  of  these  facts.  For  to  many  minds  these  facts  are  sup¬ 
posed  only  to  establish  the  position,  that  many  members  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  at  tfie  South,  sustain  a  “  mere  relation”  to  the 
slaves : — while  it  is  also  maintained  that  the  fact  of  sustaining  a 
mere  relation,  which  the  law  has  established,  implies  no  sin  what¬ 
ever—  that  if  the  law  has  established  the  relation  of  slave  and 
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slaveholder  —  then  the  individual  slaveholder  is  no  more  account¬ 
able  for  sustaining  that  relationship  than  the  slave  himself. 

The  Committee  were  entirely  of  one  mind  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  position, — viz:  that  a  relation  e&iblished  solely  by  the 1  law, 
implies  no  guilt  in  one  whom  the  law  invests  with  that  particular 
relation  :  so  long  as  it  remains  true ,  that  it  is  a  “  mere  relation:”  a 
mere  act  of  the  law,  which  implies  and  involves  no  individual  act. 
But  when  the  individual  acts  in  that  relation,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
relation,  and  uses  the  power  which  that  legal  relation  gives  him — 
then  he  ceases  to  stand  in  a  “  mere  relation  :”• — and  the  individu¬ 
als'  awn  act  is  now  concerned,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  Thus  did  Southern  law  simply  pro¬ 
claim  that  every  black  man  should  be  the  slave  of  the  white  man 
who  lived  nearest  to  him,  that  law  would  institute  a  “  mere  rela¬ 
tion,”  for  which  the  white  neighbor  is  neither  blameable  nor  ac¬ 
countable,  unless  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  law,  and  while  he  al¬ 
lows  the  law  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  But  so  soon  as  he  attempts 
to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  compels  the  black  man  to  work  for 
him,  uses  the  authority  which  the  law  gives  him  over  his  colored 
neighbor,  and  holds  him  liable  to  all  the  incidents  of  slavery : — 
then  he  cannot  plead  his  innocence  on  the  ground  of  a  “mere  re¬ 
lation.”  There  is  in  the  case  individual  action  in  that  relation  — 
which  individual  action,  like  all  other  individual  acts,  is  to  be 
tried  by  certain  tests  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  undersigned  humbly  submits,  that  this  last  case  represents 
the  state  of  the  mass  of  slaveholding  Church  members.  There 
are  cases  no  doubt,  in  which  slave  property  falls  by  inheritance  to 
a  minor.  While  that  heir  is  a  minor,  it  is  strictly  true,  that  he. 
sustains  a  “  mere  relation :”  a  relation  which  he  did  not  originate  : 
which,  in  his  case,  is  the  mere  creature  of  law ;  and  which  he  has 
no  power  to  terminate ;  and  for  which,  of  course,  he  is  not  ac¬ 
countable.  But  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  minor,  and  has  legal  pow¬ 
er  to  act,  and  does  a/ct  in  any  way  towards  those  slaves  as  slaves , 
then  the  “  mere  relation”  ceases :  and  whether  his  action  be  right 
or  wrong  he  can  no  longer  allege  in  justification  that  he  sustains 
a  “  mere  relation.”  His  conduct  towards  a  certain  class  of  his 
fellow  beings  is  now  to  be  investigated.  But  while  there  are  these 
and  other  cases  in  which  a  “  mere  relation”  exists,  the  fact  is  not 
true  of  the  great  mass  of  cases :  and  our  inquiry  now  relates  to 
men  who  act  in  the  relation  of  slaveholders. 

It  is  necessary  to  advert  very  distinctly  to  this  point,  and  to 
recur  to  it  again  and  again — because  the  design  and  meaning  of 
those  who  plead  for  ecclesiastical  action  towards  slaveholders,  is 
evidently  misunderstood : —  they  are  supposed  to  affirm  that  which 
they  never  dreamed  of ;  and  positions  are  solemnly  laid  down  and 
argued,  as  if  against  them,  which  they  have  never  denied.  The 
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Bentiment  stated  in  the  following  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
[New  School]  has  been  for  substance  repeated  many  times,  as  if 
it  was  the  point  in  debate  between  them  and  those  who  wished  for 
decisive  ecclesiastical  action  They  say,  in  1846,  and  repeated, 
1849, — “  We  cannot  pronounce  a  judgment  of  general  and  promis¬ 
cuous  condemnation  implying  that  destitution  of  Christian  princi¬ 
ples  and  feelings  which  should  exclude  from  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
a  tv.  who  stand  in  the  legal  relation  of  masters  and  slaves,  or 
justify  us  in  withholding  our  ecclesiastical  and  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  from  them.” 

So  far  as  the  undersigned  is  aware,  the  General  Assembly  has 
never  been  requested  to  take  any  such  step ;  and  certainly  not  by 
this  Association.  No  one  asserts  that  a  “  mere  legal  relation,” 
is  the  sin  of  any  persons,  except  of  those  who  instituted  it.  But 
it  is  affirmed  that  of  the  thousands  of  slaveholders  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  with  but  here  and  there  an  exception,  they  are 
“voluntary  slaveholders” — they  do  not  merely  “stand  in  a  legal 
relation”  but  use  the  power  given  by  that  legal  relation  to  hold 
their  fellow-men  as  slaves :  depriving  them  of  their  most  precious 
and  sacred  rights.  Such  slaveholders,  we  conceive  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  “  ecclesiastical  and  Christian  fellowship.”  But  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  slaveholding  members  and  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  are  such  slaveholders :  and 
we  see  no  effort  made  by  those  Churches,  to  rid  themselves  of 
such  slaveholders : —  on  the  contrary,  their  discipline  is  limited  to 
cases  of  “  cruel  treatment,”  so  called,  the  true  nature  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  examine. 

Slaveholding  Church  members  at  the  South,  use  the  power , 
which  the  law  gives  them :  they  use  it  in  compelling  their  slaves 
to  work  for  them  without  wages  —  they  use  it,  to  retain  them  as 
slaves — thereby  exposing  each  human  being,  so  retained  to  the 
horrible  danger  of  being  sold  as  a  mere  chattel,  at  the  death  or 
bankruptcy  of  the  master  —  they  use  it  in  preventing  the  slave 
father  from  educating  his  child  as  he  would  wish,  and  from  train¬ 
ing  him  to  such  a  trade  as  he  would  prefer : —  they  use  it  by  treat¬ 
ing  as  a  slave,  every  child  born  of  his  slaves.  All  this,  to  say  no 
more,  is  true  of  every  voluntary  slaveholder  whether  in  the  Church 
or  not.  The  case  is  not  at  all  met  therefore  by  the  mere  truism, 
that  a  man  is  not  to  blame,  for  a  mere  legal  relation,  or  for  the 
mere  possession  of  a  power  which  the  law  gives  him. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  position  just  alluded  to,  is  another, 
which  is  often  stated  in  debates  as  to  the  propriety  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  action.  It  is  this  for  substance, — “that  if  the  slaveholder 
treats  his  slaves  well,  we  are  not  authorized  to  inflict  censure  for 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  slaveholder.” 

But  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
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good  treatment, the  language  of  a  slaveholding  community'?  It 
is  to  be  feared  the  habit  of  regarding  one  class  of  human  beings  as 
slaves,  as  property — bought  and  sold  as  property —  and  in  the 
language  of  the  law  “  chattels  personal  to  all  intents,  construc¬ 
tions  and  purposes  whatsoever,”  must  almost  necessarily  modify 
the  ideas  of  one  so  situated,  as  to  what  conduct  in  that  relation  is 
right.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  regard  a  horse,  as  a  horse ;  and 
man  as  sustaining  to  him,  the  relation  of  rightful  owner.  Now 
right  conduct  or  good  treatment  in  that  particular  relation,  means, 
of  course,  that  which  is  good  treat'inent  towards  a  horse.  But  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  a  course  of  treatment  which  would  uni¬ 
versally  be  esteemed  just  and  kind  towards  a  horse,  would  be 
cruel  and  brutal  if  rendered  to  a  man.  A  modification  some¬ 
what  analogous  must  take  place  in  our  interpretation  of  the  as¬ 
sertions  of  the  proper  conduct  and  kind  treatment,  observed  gene¬ 
rally  towards  slaves.  Habitually  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  and  degraded  race,  stripped  by  the  law  of  all  legal  rights : 
almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner :  bought,  sold,  and  ex¬ 
change  like  any  other  property,  asserted  good  treatment  towards 
a  slave,  means  such  good  treatment  as  is  appropriate  to  a  degra¬ 
ded  chattel,  not  such  treatment  as  a  man  can  claim.  This  must 
be  remembered,  when  public  statements  are  made  of  good  conduct 
and  treatment  to  the  slave. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  should  consider  it  the  height  of  injustice 
and  atrocity,  if  a  Church  of  five  hundred  members,  some  of  them 
rich  men,  should,  because  the  law,  or  a  “mere  relation”  enabled 
them  so  to  do,  compel  some  twenty  of  their  number  to  work  out 
at  hire,  and  should  take  the  whole  of  their  wages  wherewith  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  Pastor,  leaving  it  a  mere  peradventure 
whether  they  should  ever  hear  the  Grospel  which  they  thus  sup¬ 
port.  We  should  consider  this  no  less  than  outrage  and  nobbery, 
if  men  were  thus  compelled  to  work,  and  their  wages  thus  used, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  Congregation  paid  little  or  nothing.  But 
this  is  considered  and  styled  good  treatment  towards  the  slave — 
provided,  the  slave  is  comfortably  fed  and  clothed.  And  it  is  the 
testimony  of  one  who  well  knows,  “  that  what  would  be  regarded 
at  the  north,  as  wrong,  cruel  and  oppressive  [towards  men]  is  re¬ 
garded,  as  mild,  lenient  and  courteous  treatment  towards  a  slave.” 

Further :  we  should  consider  it  as  bad  conduct  in  the  relation 
of  laborer  and  employer,  if  the  employer  for  any  reason  should 
strike  a  man  whom  he  hired  :  it  would  not  be  endured  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  legal  redress  would  be  obtained,  and  Church  discipline  en¬ 
forced.  But  the  chastisement  of  slaves  either  with  the  hand  or 
the  whip,  more  or  less  “  moderately ,”  for  what  the  master  deems 
an  offence,  is  considered  very  proper  conduct  in  that  relation. 
We  should  consider  it  the  last  and  extremeet  outrage  upon  a  man , 
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if  for  any  crime,  and  after  due  and  impartial  trial  in  court,  with 
all  the  aid  of  legal  advisers,  he  should  be  sold  to,  Turkey  or  Al¬ 
giers,  or  even  to  a  cotton  planter.  But  if  a  slave  commits  no 
higher  crime  than  being  fractious  and  lazy,— which  means  that 
he  has  enough  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  desire  liberty  and  wages 

_ it  is  considered  proper  conduct  towards  the  slave ,  at  the  mere 

will  of  the  master,  without  court,  trial  or  jury,  to  sell  such  an 
one  to  the  far  South.  It  would  be  very  criminal  conduct  towards 
a  man ,  or  the  child  of  a  man ,  to  deny  him  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  rudiments  of  education,  including  not  only  reading, 
but  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography.  But  even  some  “good 
masters”  do  not  teach  their  slaves  to  read :  an*l  it  is  considered  as 
proper  conduct  in  the  relation  to  prevent  a  slave's  child  from 
learning  to  write,  to  cypher,  and  understand  geography..  We 
consider  it  an  atrocious  act  to  deprive  a  man  of  liberty  without 
crime  and  due  process  of  law :  yet  thousands  of  Church  members 
retain  slaves :  i.  e.,  use  the  power  which  the  law  gives  them,  to 
deprive  the  slaves  of  liberty  without  crime  alleged,  and  such  con¬ 
duct  is  proper  in  that  relation.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  cruel 
wrongs  to  prevent  a  man  from  educating  his  own  child,  and  fit¬ 
ting  him  for  the  highest  attainable  intelligence  and  respectability 
in  future  life : —  but  in  the  relation  of  slaveholder  it  is  considered 
proper  and  right  for  the  master  to  take  the  slave’s  child ,  and 
train  him  up  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  in 
such  ways  and  to  such  business  as  will  make  him  profitable  to  the 
owner.  Indeed  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  held  as  a  slave,  proves 
that  he  is  not  well  treated  as  a  man. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  cautiously  abstained  from  alluding 
to  what  is  called  “  cruel  treatment” —  such  as  insufficiency  of  food 
and  clothing :  torturing  and  murderous  punishments,  by  the  cat, 
the  paddle,  and  the  fire.  We  are  entirely  willing  to  believe  that 
mch  lands  of  outrages  are  not  common  among  Church  members  at 
the  South,  and  in  case  of  attainable  evidence,  would  be  discoun¬ 
tenanced  and  disciplined.  That  class  of  facts,  the  Association  did 
not  commission  us  to  investigate.  But  it  was  our  object  to  show 
that  in  the  simple  fact,  that  thousands  of  Presbyterian  Church 
members  at  the  South  held  Slaves,  there  was  involved  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  “  mere  relation,”  that  if  the  slaveholder  persists  in 
continuing  to  hold  slaves  as  slaves ,  there  is  necessarily  involved 
in  most  cases,  gross  outrages  on  them  as  men:  and  that  conduct 
which  towards  ??ien,  would  be  resented  as  unchristian  and  barba¬ 
rous,  is  esteemed  appropriate  to  the  slave.  We  desired  also  to 
suggest  a  principle  of  interpretation  by  which  the  terms  “  good 
and  kind  treatment  towards  the  slave”  might  be  understood. 

We  are  also  to  remember  that  all  our  evidence  as  to  the  “  good 
treatment”  of  slaves  is  interested  testimony .  It  is  drawn  princi- 
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pally  from  tlie  slaveholders  themselves :  with  some  corroborative 
statements  from  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  slaveholders, 
identified  with  them  in  race,  color,  and  prejudice.  The  testimony 
of  the  slave  is  not  received.  Among  the  twenty  thousand  slaves 
who  have  emigrated  from  the  land  of  bondage  within  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years,  are  many  who  are  themselves  members  of  churches,  and 
who  have  served  slaveholding  Church  members.  They,  or  many 
of  them,  give  very  different  testimony  :  they  assert  that  they  felt 
most  keenly  that  (the  mere  fact  of  being  held  as  slaves  was  cruel 
treatment — anffAnoreover  declare,  that  gross  personal  cruelties 
are  practised  to  a  great  extent  by  slaveholding  Church  members, 
unrebuked  and  unnoticed  by  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  tes¬ 
timony  is  usually  set  aside  without  ceremony,  under  the  plea  that  • 
it  is  interested  testimony.  But  the  undersigned  humbly  submit 
that  the  slave  is  as  well  qualified  to  judge  as  the  slaveholder, 
whether  his  treatment  is  kind  or  cruel— 'that  the  slaveholder  is 
under  the  strongest  possible  influence  to  give  a  favorable  account 
of  his  own  conduct:  and  that  therefore  if  the  testimony  of  the  slave 
be  set  aside  on  the  ground  alluded  to,  then  the  slaveholder’s  testi¬ 
mony  should  also  be  rejected,  for  the  same  reason.  Then  we 
should  simply  be  led  to  decide  upon  the  question,  divested  of  all 
extraneous  matter,  in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  the  Church 
member,  who  takes  advantage  of  wicked  laws  to  hold  men  as  slaves, 
and  use  them  as  slaves ,  an  act  “  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  law  of  God” — “which  violates  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
human  nature.” 

Our  second  inquiry  must  of  course  be : — Is  discipline  ever  in¬ 
flicted  for  the  sin  of  slavery  ? — The  answer  is  plain,  and  known 
to  every  one.  Slaveholders ,  as  such ,  are  never  disciplined  nor  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  propriety  of  this  course,  is  usually  argued  on  the 
ground  repeatedly  alluded  to,  that  the  Church  should  inflict  no 
censure  on  the  slaveholder  for  a  “mere  relation,”  but  only  for  some 
overt  acts  of  cruelty  proved  against  him.  It  will  be  conceded  on 
all  sides,  that  the  “mere  relation”  of  slave  owner,  implies  no 
guilt.  One  case  of  this  kind  has  already  been  stated,  that  of  a 
minor,  in  whom  the  law  of  inheritance  vests  property  in  slaves. 
There  may  be  cases  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  slaves , 
and  giving  them  freedom,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  bill  of  sale, 
and  thus  be  placed  for  a  few  days  in  a  certain  legal  relation  to 
the  one  so  ransomed  from  bondage.  In  such  cases,  and  in  analo¬ 
gous  ones,  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  there  can  be  no  blame, 
and  of  course,  no  call  for  discipline.  But  these  cases  are  but  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  rare  exceptions.  It  will  become  necessary  therefore 
to  examine  the  general  rule  of  discipline,  applicable  to  the  case 
of  slaveholders  who  are,  or  propose  to  be,  members  of  the  Church. 
One  general  principle  may  thus  be  stated  : 
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In  case  of  connect  ion  and  participat  ion  in  any  enormity ,  the  pri* 
ma facie  evidence  of  giMilt  is  strong,  and  Christian  character  is  on' 
ly  to  be  imputed  and  Church  privileges  granted  when  there  is 
positive  evidence ,  in  each  individual  case  that  such  connection  is 
unavoidable  or  justifiable.  Let  us  apply  this  statement  to  slave* 
holding. 

That  Slavery,  as  a  system,  is  a  great  enormity,  only  a  few  fa¬ 
natics  affect  to  doubt.  The  language  on  this  subject,  used  by 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  by  eminent  men,  is  very  decisive  and 
strong.  Even  the  General  Assembly  declared,  many  years  ago, 
before  the  influences  of  the  present  day  from  the  South  were  press¬ 
ing  on  them — that  the  enslaving  of  a  human  being,  “is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of  human  nature  — 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God.”  The  American 
Board  speak  of  “  the  whole  system  as  based  on  unrighteous  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  violates  the  natural  rights  of  man.”  The  great  found¬ 
er  of  Methodism,  styled  it  “  the  sum  of  all  villainies.” 

If  this  language  is  correct,  and  it  has  been  purposely  selected 
from  those  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  ultraism,  then  any  con¬ 
nexion  or  participation  in  the  system,  involves  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility.  Whoever  voluntarily  connects  himself  with  “  a  violation 
of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man  whoever  is  found  participa¬ 
ting  in  a  system  “  utterly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God,”  “  and 
based  on  unrighteous  principles” — has  clear  presumptive  evidence 
of  great  guilt  upon  him  ;  and  so  far  as  prima  facie  evidence  goes, 
.is  himself  living  in  utter  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  prac¬ 
tising  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  this 
clear  and  strong  presumptive  evidence  may  be  cleared  away :  that 
individuals  may  bring  full  proof  that  their  connexion  with  the 
system  is  unavoidable  or  justifiable :  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  And  when  the  presumptive  and  positive  evidence  is 
clear  and  strong,  the  individual  must  be  held  to  the  proof  that 
bis  participation  in  this  system  of  abominations  is  involuntary 
or  innocent. 

These  are  the  principles  we  apply  when  we  speak  of  “  discipline 
for  the  sin  of  slavery”.  It  is  not  maintained  as  some  appear  to 
suppose,  that  a  “mere  relation,”  ipso  facto ,  and  without  any 
farther  inquiry  should  be  the  occasion  of  exclusion  from  Church 
fellowship.  We  desire  no  such  thing.  But  the  position  taken  is 
this :  that  at  the  South  there  is  an  institution,  “  utterly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  God” — “  founded  in  unrighteousness” — and 
“which  violates  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man:”  yet  thousands  re¬ 
main  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  who  are  voluntarily  and  perse- 
veringly  partaking  in  all  the  acts,  relations  and  advantages  of  this 
system,  without  the  slightest  inquiry  being  made  into  the  nature 
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of  that  relation,  without  a  question  asked  as  to  the  reasons  which 
might  justify  a  Christian’s  connection  with  such  a  system  of 
abominations ;  that  they  allow  such  an  immense  proportion  of 
their  members  to  continue  unrebuked  with  such  strong  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  of  partaking  in  all  the  guilt  of  such  a  system,  with¬ 
out  calling  on  them  in  a  single  instance,  to  rebut  this  prima  facie 
evidence,  by  any  testimony  that  they  are  excusable  or  justifiable 
.in  holding  slaves. 

The  undersigned  thinks  that  men’s  judgment  would  be  unani¬ 
mous  in  any  analogous  case.  Thus  for  instance  the  system  of 
'piracy,  is  “  utterly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God”— “a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  human  nature.”  Now  if  any 
one  should  be  captured  in  a  pirate  ship,  and  be  found  among  the 
crew,  doing  the  ordinary  work  and  fighting  of  a  pirate  sailor ;  that 
would  be  considered  prima  facie  and  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
was  a  pirate,  and  he  would  be  condemned  accordingly.  Still 
there  would  be  room  for  counter  testimony.  He  might  be  able 
to  prove  that  his  presence  on  board  that  ship  was  involuntary,— 
that  he  had  been  forced  on  board  and  compelled  there  to  work — 
and  that  his  connection  with  the  pirate  ship  was  one  which  involv¬ 
ed  no  guilt  on  his  part.  But  before  acquitting  him,  and  much 
more,  before  receiving  him  to  the  Church,  we  should  expect  that 
the  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  his  case,  should  be  fully  met 
and  refuted.  Just  so,  when  one  partakes  in  the  atrocious  system 
of  slavery,  by  buying  or  holding  a  slave,  it  is  righteously  demand¬ 
ed  of  him,  before  we  accord  to  him  Christian  fellowship,  that  he 
prove  his  connection  to  be  involuntary,  or  justifiable.  There  is 
unquestionably  a  distinction  between  “  slavery  as  a  system,  and 
the  act  of  slaveholding.”  Slavery  as  a  system  is  unspeakably 
bad ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  “  mere  relation”  in  every  case, 
is  wicked.  Yet  if  the  “system”  is  so  bad,  then  connexion  with 
it  is  presumptive  evidence  of  want  of  Christian  character.  Per¬ 
sons  are  to  be  received  in  Christian  fellowship  only  on  proof,  that 
their  individual  connexion  with  it,  is  excusable. 

Indeed  this  rule  of  discipline  and  evidence  might  be  carried 
much  further,  as  it  nas  been  of  late  by  a  large  Convention  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  as¬ 
sembled  in  Boston,  May  31,  1849,  who  united  in  a  public  and  sol¬ 
emn  declaration  of  their  views  on  the  subject  of  Temperance. — 
They  unanimously  declare  that  admission  to  the  Church  was  de¬ 
nied  to  those  who  drank  or  used  intoxicating  drinks  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  “  not  because  they  might  not  in  some  cases  be.  good  men, 
but  because  while  they  continued  this  course,  they  did  not  give 
proper  evidence  of  being  good  men.  Nor  was  this  considered  as 
setting  up  a  new  test  of  evidence  of  religion,  but  it  was  viewed  as 
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more  correctly  applying  the  Scriptural  test,  which  through  igno¬ 
rance,  had  not  been  so  correctly  applied  in  such  cases  before.1’ 

Surely  if  the  comparatively  petty  act  of  taking  occasionally  and 
moderately  intoxicating  drinks,  may  rightfully  shut  out  even  good 
men  from  the  Church,  because  that  one  constructive  sin,  out¬ 
weighed  all  the  evidence  of  piety  in  his  case — then  the  act  of 
using  cruel  slave  laws,  to  hold  a  fellow  being  in  that  most  revolt¬ 
ing  condition — as  a  slate  —  a  condition,  which  every  man,  in  his 
own  case  would  regard  as  the  extremest  evil  and  wrong,  —  may 
properly  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  siif,  justifying,  nay- 
demanding  exclusion  from  the  Church,  until  proof  is  rendered  of 
the  rightfulness  of  such  slaveholding.  Yet  tens  of  thousands  of 
such  slaveholders  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  without  rebuke, 
question,  or  notice. 

We  are  aware  that  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  met  by  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  “  discipline  is  inflicted  for  bad  treatment and  that  for 
the  mere  relation,  with  good  treatment,  discipline  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted.  This  topic  has  been  already  noticed,  and  it  appears 
that  the  mass  of  slaveholding  Church  members  do  not  merely 
“sustain  a  relation.”  They  hold  slaves  —  and  exercise  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  owners  and  masters.  They  are  not  and  can¬ 
not  be,  sheltered  therefore  under  the  plea  of  a  <!  mere  relation.” 

Some  suggestions  have  been  already  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  alleged  kind  treatment.  Is  it  meant  simply  that  unusual 
and  torturing  punishments  are  not  inflicted  ?  that  the  slaves  have 
a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing  ?  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  items  constitute  the  amount  of  what  is  called  kind 
treatment  of  a  slave,  in  a  slaveholder’s  nomenclature.  But  there 
still  remain  much  cruel  treatment,  never  noticed  or  considered 
such  in  slaveholding  states.  It  is  our  opinion  that  kind  treatment 
implies  the  following  facts : — 1st.  That  the  slave  have  free  per¬ 
mission  to  emigrate  to  any  free  state  or  country  whenever  he  may 
choose.  2d.  That  he  be  retained  in  that  most  revolting  condition, 
a  slave,  no  longer  than  he  pleases.  3d.  „  That  when  he  is  hired 
out,  he  shall  have  a  right  to  all  his  own  earnings.  4th.  That  he 
shall  never  be  struck  after  becoming  a  man  or  woman,  without  a 
fair  trial,  like  any  other  man.  5th.  That  whether  he  work  for 
his  alleged  owner,  or  some  one  else,  he  shall  receive  such  wages  as 
he  may  himself  be  willing  to  work  for,  like  any  other  man. — 
6th.  That  he  shall  have  a  right  to  obtain  all  the  education  which 
he  wishes  for  himself  and  his  children,  and  to  go  when  he  thinks 
these  advantages  can  be  best  procured. 

Nothing  less  them  this  can  be  considered  kind  treatment  to¬ 
wards  men  and  women.  Any  thing  less  than  this  we  should 
consider  as  cruel  and  unchristian  wrong  towards  ourselves.  Now 
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if  tlie  slaveholding  ministers  and  Church  members  at  the  South, 
render  such  treatment  towards  their  slaves,  then  all  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  is  settled,  and  we  cordially  extend  to  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  In  that  case,  there  is  a  “  mere  relation”  which  in¬ 
volves  no  blame  on  their  part.  But  so  far  as  our  information  ex¬ 
tends,  these  items  are  not  involved  in  the  Southern  idea  of  “  good 
treatment :”  and  of  course  the  proof  of  good  treatment,  as  they 
wnderstand  the  term ,  still  leaves  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  gross 
wrong  perpetrated  on  the  slave  as  clear  and  strong  as  ever. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued,  that  the  bodies,  each  styled  “  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly”  with  whom  we  have  ecclesiastical  intercourse, 
have  freed  themselves  from  all  responsibility  in  the  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  Report,  by  their  repeated  and  explicit  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  system  of  Slavery.  But  the  facts  which  are  al¬ 
leged  as  proof  of  this  position,  constitute  a  part  of  the  painful 
evidence  that  in  this  matter  there  is  deep  and  mournful  unsound¬ 
ness  calling  for  remonstrance  and  rebuke.  True,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  declared  in  1818  that  “the  voluntary  enslaving  of  one 
part  of  the  human  race  by  another  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
law  of  God;”  and  “a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man.” 
What  then  have  they  done  ?  Taken  any  measures  to  purge  their 
Church  of  so  foul  a  blot?  Not  in  the  least.  There  are  now  tens 
of  thousands  of  their  Church  members  habitually  doing  what  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God.  There  have  been  in  past 
times  probably  a  hundred  thousand  and  more  of  their  Church 
members  living  in  this  enormous  sin,  according  to  their  own  ac¬ 
knowledgement  ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  solitary  case  of  disci¬ 
pline,  for  participation  in  this  public  and  notorious  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  violation  of  the  divine  law. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  for  a  long  time  this  sin  has  been  cher¬ 
ished  in  the  bosom  of  their  Church.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaveholders,  were  all 
in  such  “ peculiar ”  circumstances,  that  they  were  innocent  or  in¬ 
voluntary  in  their  sin. 

We  are  compelled  therefore  to  take  the  ground  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  judged  by  her  own  confessions  and  statements, 
is  deeply  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  upholding  and  sanctioning 
slavery.  In  1787,  the  Synod  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  then 
constituting  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church,  declared,  “they 
do  highly  approve  the  interest  which  many  of  the  states  have 
taken,  in  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery thus  distinctly  re¬ 
cognizing  its  unchristian  nature.  Yet  since  that  time  they  have 
allowed  the  number  of  slaveholding  members  and  ministers  in 
their  Church  to  increase  without  a  note  of  remonstrance  or  objec¬ 
tion,  and  have  repeatedly  exalted  slaveholders  to  the  dignity  of 
members  and  moderators  in  the  General  Assembly. 
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In  1795  the  General  Assembly  “  assured  all  the  Churches  under 
their  care  that  they  view  with  the  deepest  concern  any  vestiges  of 
slavery  which  may  exist  in. our  country.”  Yet  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  fifty  years  slaveholding  has  increased ;  more  of  their  own 
members  are  slaveholders  5  one  of  their  theological  seminaries  is 
partly  endowed  by  the  ownership  and  sale  of  slaves  ;  some  of  her 
own  ministers  are  supported  by  jobbing  out  slaves ;  her  Churches 
and  Sessions  admit  thousands  of  slaveholders  to  membership 
without  objecting  to  such  slaveholding. 

In  1818  the  General  Assembly  declared  “we  consider  the  vol¬ 
untary  enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  by  another,  as 
totally  irreconcileable  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.”  Yet  for  thirty  years  from  that  time,  they  have  ad¬ 
mitted  and  retained  tens  of  thousands  of  members,  who  are  ha¬ 
bitually,  publicly  and  notoriously  living  in  a  practice  “  totally  ir¬ 
reconcileable  icith  the  spirit'  and  principle  of  the  Gospel .”  They 
have  selected  for  their  moderators,  men,  who,  according  to  their 
own  solemn  recorded  judgment,  were  openly  living  in  a  public 
sin,  “  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Gospel.”  Nay,  as  if  to  make  it  plain  that  they  (General  Assem¬ 
bly,  Old  School)  have  since  deliberately  adopted  this  sin,  they  sol¬ 
emnly  voted  in  1845,  “  that  it  [slaveholding]  is  no  bar  to  Christian 
communion ,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Southern  portion  of  our  coun¬ 
try.”  We  are  thus  compelled  to  see  that  the  General  Assembly, 
is  not  merely  afflicted  with  a  sin,  which  she  is  endeavoring  in  vain 
to  remove — (as  all  Churches  occasionally  must  be) — but  has 
practically  adopted  and  defended  slaveholding,  and  introduced  to 
her  communion,  tens  of  thousands  of  members,  publicly  living  in 
a  practice  acknowledged  to  be  “totally  irreconcileable  with  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel !” 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  General  Assembly  has  siribe,  condemn¬ 
ed  in  emphatic  terms,  “  cruel  treatment” — “  undue  severity” — and 
such  like  modes  of  treatment.  But  such  facts  only  compel  us  to 
revert  again  to  the  true  meaning  of  such  terms  in  slaveholding  no¬ 
menclatures.  What  is  cruel  treatment  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  treat¬ 
ment,  to  deprive  a  man,  woman  or  child  of  personal  liberty,  with¬ 
out  crime  proved  or  alleged  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  to  retain  a  human 
being  in  a  condition  in  which  he  can  never  appeal  to  the  laws  for 
protection  against  any  crime  however  atrocious  ?  II  it  not  cruel 
to  take  advantage  of  any  laws,  which  authorize  us  to  compel  a 
brother  man  to  work  for  us  without  wages  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  to 
« violate  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of  human  nature?” 
Yet  these  and  other  things  are  necessarily  involved  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case  of  voluntary  slaveiolding.  We  are  compelled  there¬ 
fore  to  remain  unsatisfied  with  these  disclaimers  and  condemna¬ 
tions  of  cruel  treatment :  for  we  thus  see  that  the  slave  may  be 
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a  well  treated ,”  and  “  kindly  dealt  with,”  at  a  slave  in  the  honest 
estimation  of  the  slaveholder  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him, 
while  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  rights  of  that  slave,  as  a 
man  and  those  most  precious  and  sacred,  are  habitually  outraged. 

It  is  impossible  therefore,  for  the  undersigned  to  concur  in  the 
views  of  those  who  think  that  either  of  the  General  Assemblies 
have  taken  higher  gfound  in  relation  to  slavery  of  late  years  than 
that  on  which  they  formerly  stood.  Their  strongest  and  purest 
declarations  were  made  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Recently  the 
matter  has  been  to  some  extent  discussed  in  their  meetings :  and 
their  former  statements  have  been  re-affirmed.  But  such  facts 
only  bring  out  into  more  startling  prominence  the  humiliating 
truth,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Church  members,  participating 
actively  in  “  enslaving  one  part  of  the  human  race,”  a  sin  which 
they  know  to  be  a  public  sin  —  which  they  know  to  be  “  totally  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  God”  and  “  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel” — are  still  received 
and  retained  in  the  Church.  There  is  surely  no  indication 
of  progress  in  the  right  direction,  when  no  principles  are  put  forth 
now  which  were  not  advanced  fifty  years  ago :  and  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaveholders  in  the  Church  is  much  greater  than  it  was 
then. 

It  might  be  difficult  at  any  one  time  to  begin  to  affect  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  standing  of  members  already  in  the  Church.  But  there 
could  be  no  valid  objection  to  applying  the  principles  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  those  who  are  to  be  admitted.  Yet  for  fifty  years,  and  at 
the  present  time,  the  Presbyterian  Church  continues  to  admit , 
those  who  “  enslave  one  part  of  the  human  race,”  without  ques¬ 
tioning  them  as  to  their  participation  in  that  fearful  sin. 

Neither  can  the  undersigned  concur  in  the  friendly  excuse, 
which  he  hears  from  all  quarters,  for  the  present  position  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  often  assured  “that  Southern  Chris¬ 
tians  are  in  the  dark”  — “  that  the  Churches  at  the  South  are  a 
hundred  years  behind  the  age”  —  “  that  in  their  circumstances, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  light,  and  enlightened  con¬ 
sciences  which  we  at  the  North  have” —  “  that  we  are  to  make  the 
same  apology  for  them,  which  we  do  for  the  falsehood  and  polyga¬ 
my  of  Abraham”  —  “  that  with  them,  slaveholding  is  a  sin  of  ig¬ 
norance.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  excuses,  though  made  m  th6 
most  friendly  spirit,  are  far  from  being  complimentary  to  our 
Southern  brethren,  and  would  no  doubt  be  rejected  by  them.  In¬ 
deed  the  testimonies  which  they  gave  thirty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
denouncing  “  the  enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human  race” — slave¬ 
holding  —prove  that  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  enormous  crimi¬ 
nality  of  the  act  —  and  of  the  wrongs  necessarily  involved  in  it : 
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that  they  are  not  “in  the  dark,”  but  do  know  what  it  is  which  they 
receive  into  the  Chnrch. 

Moreover  the  undersigned  humbly  submits,  that  if  the  apology 
diere  alluded  to  is  founded  in  truth  :  if  our  Southern  brethren  are 
« in  the  dark”—  then  that  fact  constitutes  even  a  stronger  reason 
for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  If  God  in  his 
providence  has  placed  us  in  friendly  relations  with  a  Church,  so 
far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  then 
it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  exert  ourselves  with  the  utmost  earnest¬ 
ness  to  give  them  light.  We  are  bound  to  argue  and  expostulate 
with  them  with  Christian  faithfulness,  and  without  ceasing  ;  we 
should  allow  no  opportunity  to  pass  without  -setting  before  them 
our  solemn  testimony  as  to  their  position  and  sin.  Unless  we  do 
so,  we  cannot  relieve  ourselves  from  an  intelligent  and  deliberate 
participation  in  that  sin,  which  in  them  is  a  sin  of  ignorance. 
«  Who  knoweth  whether  we  are  come  [to  a  better  light]  for  such 
a  time  as  this  ?” 

At  this  stage  of  the  argument  we  are  met  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  considered  by  those  who  propose  it  as  final  and  unan¬ 
swerable.  It  is  stated  in  somewhat  this  form.  “  There  were 
slaveholders  in  the  primitive  Churches ;  slaveholders  admitted  by 
the  Apostles,  or  allowed  to  be  in  the  Churches  without  rebuke 
from  the  Apostles,  and  receiving  only  directions  how  to  conduct 
as  slaveholders.  We  have  then  divine  authority  for  the  admission 
of  slaveholders  to  the  Church.  We  have  no  right  to  reject  from 
the  Church  those  whom  the  Apostles  admitted ;  and  still  less 
right  to  demand  that  our  sister  Churches  shall  set  up  an  unserip- 
tural  or  anti-scriptural  test  of  Church  membership  ;  and  of  course 
ought  not  to  expostulate  with  them  when  they  are  only  imitating 
the  action  of  the  Apostles.” 

To  the  facts  as  alleged,  we  reply 

1st.  That  modem  Churches  have  not  considered  themselves 
bound  to  a  literal  imitation  of  Apostolic  example  in  laying  down 
the  conditions  of  Church  membership,  but  have  considered  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty,  while  adhering  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
Bible,  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  changing  exigencies  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Thus  for  instance,  in  some  of  the  Churches  founded  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  a  body  which  has  been  very 
cautious  to  adjust  its  modes  of  procedure  to  the  standard  of  the 
Bible  as  they  understand  it — they  make  a  pledge  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  a  condition  of  Church  member¬ 
ship.  Now  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  Apostles  ever 
required  any  such  pledge  from  those  whom  they  admitted  to  the 
Church,  although  there  was  intemperance  in  primitive  Churches. 
But  the  demand  for  such  a  condition  in  those  Churches  must  be 
justified  from  the  fact  that  circumstances  justified  them  in  thus 
departing  from  a  literal  imitation  of  Apostolic  example :  or  rath- 
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er  they  allege,  that  by  requiring  this  condition,  they  are,  in  their 
circumstances ,  carrying  out  the  true  idea  of  the  Apostles  in  esta¬ 
blishing  Churches,  which  was  to  bring  in  converted  men,  and  keep 
out  bad  men.  '  The  American  Board,  has  never  hinted  any  disap¬ 
probation  of  this  departure  from  Apostolic  example,  though  very 
vigilant  and  circumspect  in  adhering  to  Scripture. 

Yet  further :  some  Churches  sustained  by  the  American  Board, 
excommunicate  members  who  use  toibacco :  a  condition  which 
surely  cannot  be  drawn  from  any  literal  example  of  the  Apostles. 
The  General  Assembly,  after  long  deliberation,  did  by  solemn  vote 
recommend  to  the  thousands  of  Churches  under  their  care,  to  dis¬ 
cipline  those  members  who  practised  dancing ,  a  course  for  which 
they  could  plead  no  rule  or  precedent  from  Scripture,  and  which 
they  only  justified  by  the  allegation,  that  these  plans  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  under  present  exigencies ,  were  adapted  in  their  view 
to  preserve  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  Churches. 

The  Committee  find  a  precedent  in  point  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  of  England.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  his  separation  with 
the  reasons  for  it,  have  met  with  general  approbation  among  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  of  the  United  States :  at 
least  we  have  seen  in  none  of  the  papers  patronized  by  those  de¬ 
nominations,  any  censure  passed  on  him  or  his  arguments.  In 
justification  of  his  course  he  says,  “  I  have  long  had  doubts  about 
the  propriety  of  a  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State:” 
“  I  have  come  to  agree  with  a  writer,  that  a  man  is  responsible  for 
the  sins  of  a  communion  to  which  he  belongs,”  and  “  therefore  I 
have  determined  that  I  must  leave  you.” 

All  these  arguments  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  case  now 
under  consideration.  The  connection  between  Slavery  and  the 
Church,  or  rather  the  cherished  existence  within  the  Church  of 
slaveholding,  “  utterly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God" — “  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man” — “founded  in  unright¬ 
eousness,”  is  far  more  doubtful  than  a  mere  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  When  a  sin  like  that,  is  intelligently  and  de¬ 
liberately  and  perseveringly  maintained  in  the  Church,  each  mem- 
*  her  of  that  Church  u  is  responsible  for  the  sins  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion,”  and  must  be  bound  solemnly  to  protest  or  withdraw,  or 
both. 

If  then,  precedents  are  worth  any  thing,  we  have  abundant  pre¬ 
cedent  for  taking  a  course,  in  the  circumstances  before  us.  not  in 
literal  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  If  we  may  in 
any  case,  depart  from  Apostolic  example,  then  such  departure  does 
not,  in  and  of  itself  prove  a  given  ease  of  departure  to  be  wrong. 
We  are  left  to  argue  the  point  on  the  general  grounds  of  a  holy 
expediency.  The  question  after  all  still  remains,  whether  slavery 
is  not  under  present  circumstances  suoh  an  abomination,  such  a 
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violation  of  right  and  justice,  as  to  call  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  alleged  departure  then  from  a  literal  imitation  of 
the  Apostles,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  case  now  before  us,  even  if 
there  were  any  such  departure,  which  of  itself  admits  of  grave 
doubt.  .  . 

2d.  But  still  further :  it  is  an  admitted  principle  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  precedents,  that  they  must  prove  the  precise  point ,  for 
which  they  are  adduced.  If  they  do  not  touch  that  point,  they 
prove  nothing  at  all.  Now  what  is  the  precise  point  in  question, 
between  us  and  those  who  differ  from  us.  Is  it  this,  whether 
slaveholders  should  be  admitted  to  the  Church  ?  If  so,  then  the 
fact  that  slaveholders  were  admitted  to  Apostolic  Churches, 
would  be  a  precedent  precisely  in  point,  though  subject  to  quali¬ 
fications  stated  under  the  first  head.  But  that  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  point  now  to  be  decided  is  this.  The  Churches  with 
whom  we  correspond,  admit  slaveholders,  as  such,  to  the  Church, 
without  demanding  any  proof  in  individual  cases i,  that  his  par¬ 
ticular  slaveholding  is  right,  or  extenuated  by  his  individual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  while  slaveholders  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Church,  yet  the  system  is  such  an  outrage  on 
human  rights  —  one  involving  u  such  a  gross  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  human  nature,”  that  no  slaveholder  ought  to  be 
admitted  or  retained  in  the  Church,  without  proof  that  his  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  system  of  abomiruLtixins  is  an  innocent  or 
justifiable  one. 

Now  if  precedents  are  sought  in  Apostolic  example,  they  must 
he  precedents  of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  Those  who  differ 
from  us  are  bound  then  not  only  to  shew,  that  the  Apostles  ad¬ 
mitted  slaveholders,  but  that  they  admitted  them  without  de¬ 
manding  proof  from  each  individual  that  his  connection  with 
the  system  was  justifiable ,  or  at  least  so  extenuated  as  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  Christian  character.  They  must  prove  this,  of  they 
prove  nothing.  But  is  this  proved  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  never 
even  attempted.  If  challenged  to  the  proof  they  would  unques¬ 
tionably  answer, —  there  is  no  such  proof :  the  Scriptures  are  pro¬ 
foundly  silent  on  the  subject:  they  give  us  no  information  at  all 
as  to  the  questions  or  tests  in  detail,  which  the  Apostles  applied 
to  those  who  wished  for  admission  to  their  Churches.  Very  well : 
we  accept  the  reply.  But  in  what  condition  then  is  the  argument 
left?  Why  just  here :  that  on  the  very  point ,  on  which  we  dif¬ 
fer  the  Scriptures  say  nothing.  For  the  question  on  which  we 
differ  is  not,  whether  there  were  actually  some  persons  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Churches,  who  sustained  the  relation  of  slaveholders.  That 
we  admit  fully,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — (though  by  no 
means  prepared  to  do  so  in  reality,)  but  here,  we  concede  freely 
that  some  slaveholders  were  members  of  the  primitive  Churches. 
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But  Southern  Churches  admit  slaveholders  without  demanding 
any  proof  that  individual  slaveholders  who  ask  admission  to  their 
Churches,  are  justified  in  sustaining  that  relation.  For  that 
course,  we  ask  Scriptural  authority.  They  produce  none.  The 
propriety  of  this  course  they  maintain  ;  we  deny.  They  as  main¬ 
taining  the  affirmation  are  hound  to  the  proof :  and  by  the  nature 
of  argument,  to  the  proof  from  Scripture,  or  their  position  entire¬ 
ly  falls. 

Since  then  on  the  very  point  on  which  we  differ  there  is  no  pre¬ 
cedent  nor  Scripture  proof  exactly  to  the  point,  we  are  left  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  case,  the  general  principles  of  the  Scriptures.  What 
are  these  principles  and  how  applied.  Thus  as  we  conceive.. 

American  slavery  is  a  system  of  abominations  :  “  a  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  human  nature”  —  “  founded  on  injus¬ 
tice  and  violence”  —  “  the  sum  of  all  villainies” — “utterly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  laws  of  G-od.”  Connection  with  such  a  system  is 
ju’ima  facie  evidence  of  wrong  doing  and  of  a  bad  heart :  just  as 
connection  with  the  business  of  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  wrong — just  as  one’s  habitual  and  volun¬ 
tary  presence  in  a  gambling  house,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
wrong  — just  as  often  being  seen  entering  a  house  of  bacLfame,  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  being  wrong. 

As  we  know  that  it  was  a  fundamental  aim  of  the  Apostles  to 
rear  up  holy  Churches,  filled  with  holy  members,  we  have  a  right 
to  assert,  that  they  would  not  admit  persons  voluntarily  connect¬ 
ed  with  such  a  system  of  abominations,  without  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  their  connection,  without  ascertaining  whether 
in  each  particular  ease,  the  individual  was  justified  in  retaining 
this  connection.  We  have  a  right  to  make  this  inference,  just  as 
certainly,  as  without  any  explicit  declaration  either  way,  we  have 
a  right  to  infer,  that  the  Apostles,  when  admitting  persons  once 
connected  with  any  other  of  the  systems  of  abomination  then  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  Homan  empire,  would  inquire  into  the  candidates’ 
present  views,  on  that  particular  abomination.  « 

Now  what  have  they  to  allege  against  this.  Not  a  fact  —  not 
the  shadow  of  a  fact.  They  say  that  slaveholders  were  members 
of  the  primitive  Churches.  Very  well,  we  admit  that;  and  admit 
further,  that  they  may  be  so  ‘now,  if  their  continuance  in  slave- 
folding  can  be  proved  to  be  just.  But  that  must  be  proved^ 
In  view  of  the  previous  facts  and  arguments,  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  are  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association : 

“Whereas  this  Association  has  long  viewed  with  deep  sorrow  the 
fearful  prevalence  of  slaveholding  among  the  members  and  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  slaveholding  States, 
And  whereas  believing  aB  we  do  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this 
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sin,  and  moreover  assenting  to  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  that  slaveholding  “  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
law  of  God,”  and  “  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and 
sacred  rights  of  human  nature” — we  have  hoped  that  the  proper 
judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  would  take  decided 
measures  to  call  each  slaveholder  in  the  Church  to  account,  and 
allow  no  slaveholding  but  that  “  which  on  examination  had  been 
proved  to  be  involuntary  or  necessary.” 

And  whereas  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  investigation 
is  never  made,  but  that  slaveholders  are  received  and  retained  in 
the  Church,  and  that  they  are  not  required  to  render  to  their 
slaves  the  treatment  which  is  due  to  men  and  women ;  but  do 
systematically  withhold  from  their  slaves  the  rights  of  men  ; 

Therefore  resolved,  that  we  do  hereby  express  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  our  deep  regret  for  such 
fellowship  with  slaveholding ;  we  would  remonstrate  with  them 
for  thus  encouraging  a  system  of  demoralizing  and  dangerous 
tendencies,  and  convey  to  them  our  ardent  wishes  that  for  thA 
honor  of  our  common  Christianity,  they  would  speedily  aim  to^ 
remove  this  sin  from  their  Churches. 

Resolved,  that  our  delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  be  directed  to  present  the  foregoing  Report  and 
Resolutions  to  that  body.” 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  PERKINS. 

Meriden,  June  15,  1849. 


From  the  American  Missionary. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  THE  INDIANS. 


We  are  continually  inquired  of  respecting  the  action  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  on  the 
subject  of  American  Slavery.  Our  earliest  friends,  who  know  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Association  was  established,  and  who  have  regularly  perused  our  columns 
and  kindred  papers,  are  well  aware  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  statements  show¬ 
ing  the  reasons  of  our  dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  Board.  They  are  aware  also 
that,  owing  to  the  present  position  of  the  Board  on  the  great  question  that 
agitates  this  country,  there  is  greater  necessity  now  than  ever  before  of  an  anti¬ 
slavery  missionary  organization.  But  numbers,  who  have  more  recently  contributed 
to  our  funds,  and  expressed  their  cordial  approval  of  our  general  views,  do  not  so 
fully  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  two  Boards.  It  is  in  compliance  with 
such  intimations,  and  requests  founded  upon  them,  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
give  Buch  a  presentation  of  the  subject,  embracing  facts  already  stated  from  time 
to  time  in  our  columns,  and  other  information,  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  matter.  We  shall  aim  to  perform  this  task  with 
fidelity  and  kindness,  and  presume  that  no  sincere  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth 
will  refuse  to  give  a  prayerful  and  dispassionate  consideration  to  what  we  shall 
present. 

Correspondents  of  some  of  the  Western  religious  newspapers,  who  were  present  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  have  expressed  their  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  grief  that  nothing  was  said  against  slavery  and  mission  churches  contami¬ 
nated  with  slavery,  but  much  to  extol  ‘  slaveholding’  churches  sustained  by  the  Board- 
It  seemed  to  them,  as  it  did  to  numerous  other  friends  of  missions  in  attendance,  that 
unusual  pains  were  taken  to  make  such  churches,  and  the  missionaries  present  who 
are  connected  with  them,  special  objects  of  attention  and  commendation,  and  to 
enciurage  the  idea  that  the  meetings  of  the  Board  were  spiritual  just  in  proportion 
to  the  partial  or  absolute  exclusion  of  the  slavery  question.  One  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  referred  to  says : 

“A  corporate  member,  residing  at  the  West,  was  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  the  sin  of  slaveholding,  as  practised  in  the  mission  churches,  before  the  Board  ? 
His  reply  was,  that  the  thing  would  be  utterly  impossible.  He  said  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  even  a  corporate  member,  who  should  attempt  to  introduce  the  ex¬ 
cluded  subject,  would  be  ‘  discountenanced '—kindly,  but  firmly  ‘  put  down.’  So 
every  man  must  feel  who  attends  a  single  session  of  this  Board.  .  .  .  While  in 
the  American  Congress  the  subject  of  slavery  can  be  discussed,  the  American  Board 
has  succeeded  in  absolutely  excluding  the  consideration  of  this  same  evil  with  which 
their  churches  are  immediately  connected.  .  .  .  Ho  Christian  can  give  a  good 

reasoD  for  giving  his  means  to  propagate  the  gospel  connected  with  slavery,  when 
he  can  send  a  free  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Let  us  labor  then  to  disseminate  truth. 
Christ  and  the  Christian's  conscience  are  on  our  side  ;  and  although  we  shall  not  live 
in  this  world  to  see  the  issue,  yet  we  shall  see  it.  All  who  labor  in  faith  for  free 
missions  will  unite  in  the  hallelujah  which  will  ring  through  the  arches  of  the  spirit’s 
home,  when  the  last  vestiges  of  slavery  shaU  be  expelled  from  the  Church  of  Christ.’ 
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Inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  Christian  people  think  and  reason  thus,  and  believe 
that  the  Board  has  been  and  still  is  grievously  in  error  with  respect  to  sustaining 
missions  connected  with  elaveholding,  the  prominence  given  at  Troy  to  the  Choctaw 
and  Cherokee  missions,  and  the  missionaries  who  were  there  to  represent  them,  may 
have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  refute  the  objections  made  by  anti-slavery  Christians. 
It  may  have  been  thought  that  statements,  showing  the  outward  prosperity  of  those 
missions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board,  and  the  Divine  blessing  said  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  towards  them,  notwithstanding  their  implication  with  slaveholding,  would 
prove  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Board  and  the  missionaries  accords  with  the 
will  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  If  this  were  the  object,  we  think,  from  what 
we  have  seen  and  read  since  the  annual  meeting,  that  the  Christian  public,  particu¬ 
larly  the  influential  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  West,  have  not  received  such  an 
Impression.  It  seems  impossible  that  special  marks  of  approbation  are  bestowed 
■upon  missions  that  connive  at  enslaving  men,  buying  and  selling  human  beings,  and 
admitting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  slaveholders  and  slave-sellers,  or,  as  the  Bible 
describes  them,  “ men-stealers,”  who  “give  evidences  of  piety,” to  the  Lord’s  table. 

In  the  paper  emanating  from  the  Prudential  Committee,  that  was  read  at  the 
.annual  meeting,  it  was  said: 

“  A  large  number  of  the  Choctaws  are  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

.  .  .  One  eighth  of  the  whole  tribe  belong  to  the  visible  Church.  ...  No 
other  cluster  of  churches  in  the  world,  it  is  believed,  can  show  such  a  table  of 
statistics  (additions)  for  the  last  twelve  years.  ...  In  some  things,  moreover, 
•these  churches  are  ensamples  to  us.  .  .  .  Choctaw  Christians  pray  much  for  the 
heathen.  .  .  .  Intemperance  among  the  Choctaws  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 
.  .  .  Through  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  a  law  was  passed  in  1828,  em¬ 
bracing  the  principles  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  ‘Maine  Law,’  but  which,  with 
.greater  propriety,  may  be  called  the  ‘  Choctaw  Law.’  .  .  .  The  Choctaws  are 
an  agricultural  people.  .  .  .  Education  is  highly  prized  by  the  Choctaws.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hotchkin  (the  missionary)  thinks  that  the  Choctaw  Christians,  according  to  their 
ability,  are  more  benevolent  than  their  white  brethren.  .  .  .  And  Mr.  Stark 
says :  *  If  all  Christians  would  give  as  liberally  as  the  Good  Water  church,  the  gos¬ 
pel  would  soon  be  sent  to  the  whole  heathen  world.’  .  .  .  The  Choctaws  have 
a  good  government  They  have  a  written  constitution,  with  a  *  declaration  of  rights  ’ 
which  embodies  the  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  the  rights  of  conscience,  proper 
safeguards  of  person  and  property,  the  equality  of  all  Christian  denominations,  and 
.almost  every  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  .  .  .  The  statutes 
•of  the  Choctaws  are  simple,  sometimes  defective  in  phraseology,  but  for  the  most 
part  commendable  in  their  aims  and  spirit.” 

Gf  the  Cherokees  it  was  said : 

“I  know  not  how  many  cases  of  triumph  in  the  hour  of  death  might  be  produced 
no  show  that  Cherokees  and  negroes  have  had  the  same  happy  exit  from  the  world 
ivs  the  more  highly  favored  whites.  .  .  .  ‘Those  whom  we  received  into  our 
.churches,’  Mr.  Ranney  thinks,  ‘  on  the  whole  give  as  much  evidence  of  being  born 
again  as  did  church  members  in  Vermont,  when  I  lived  there.’  .  .  .  The  Che¬ 

rokees,  like  other  Indians,  are  hospitable  to  a  proverb ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
only  .need  to  be  taught  the  ‘  more  excellent  way,’  to  open  their  hearts  to  all  the 
world.  ..  ..  .  The  Cherokees  are  struggling  manfully  against  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance.  .  .  .  The  Cherokees  have  made  great  improvements  in  agriculture. 
.  .  .  The  .Cherokees  are  advancing  in  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  Cherokees  have 
an  excellent  government.  In  form  it  closely  resembles  that  of  Massachusetts. 
.  .  .  All  free  male  citizens,  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  entitled  to  vote,  the 
vote  being  viva  »oce.  .  .  .  The  usual  safeguards  for  person  and  property,  the 
rights  of  conscience,  <ka,  are  provided.  .  .  .  The  second  Chief,  the  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  tire  Executive  Council,  and  three  judges  (out  of  five)  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Are  professors  of  <zeiigion.” 
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Similar  statements  were  made  with  regard  to  other  Indian  missions.  Who,  after 
reading  such  high-wrought  encomiums,  would  expect  to  see,  prefixed  to  them,  the 
following  extraordinary  sentences  ? — “  The  Board  is  now  fully  committed,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  Two  centu¬ 
ries  have  elapsed  since  the  purpose  of  giving  ‘  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ’  to 
the  red  man  was  first  conceived.  It  has  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  royal  charters.  It 
has  had  the  cordial  support  of  some  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  lived.  It  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  prayers  and  the  tears  of  a  great  company  of  ‘  the  faithful.’  But 
WHERE  ARE  THE  PRESENT  FRUITS  ?  ALAS  !  THEY  ARE  VERY  FEW.”  We  shall  be  able 

to  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  in  the  sequel,  and  probably  solve  the  paradox. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Choctaws 
and  Cherokees,  or  to  deny  that  good  has  been  done  at  the  missions  Wherever 
and  by  whomsoever  souls  are  converted,  we  “  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice.”  But  if,  as  we  can  show,  the  gospel  has  not  been  preached  to  these  Indians 
in  its  fulness ;  if  it  has  been  partially  misrepresented  ;  if  thereby  obstructions  have 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  genuine  conversion  of  large  numbers,  while  dishonor 
has  been  cast  upon  Christianity,  we  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  the  truth  on  the 
subject,  while  we  earnestly  call  upon  the  friends  of  God  and  man  candidly  to  examine 
the  facts,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  correct  the  eviL 

In  the  paper  already  alluded  to  it  is  said :  “  Of  the  laws  which  relate  to  slavery 
the  Committee  have  no  occasion  to  speak,  as  they  were  laid  before  the  Board  four 
years  ago.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  Choctaw  people  entertain  more  enlight¬ 
ened  views  on  this  whole  subject  than  the  adjacent  States.”  However  this  may  be, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  those  laws,  taken  from  Mr.  Treat’s  Report  of 
1 848,  and  they  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  law-makers,  who  were  influential 
members  of  the  mission  churches,  are  entitled  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Treat  reported  in  1848  that  there  was  a  statute  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  which 
debars  alike  the  free  negro  and  the  slave  from  all  direct  access  to  “  the  lively  ora¬ 
cles.”  It  is  as  follows :  “  Be  it  enacted  by  the  National  Council,  That  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  whatever  to 
teach  any  free  negro  or  negroes  not  of  Cherokee  blood,  or  any  slave  belonging  to  any 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  Nation,  to  read  or  write.”  The  penalty  annexed  to  a  violation 
of  this  enactment  is  a  fine  of  $100  to  $500,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  trying  the 
offense.  Mr.  Treat  remarks :  “  This  law  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  needs 
embarrass  the  mission  in  its  efforts  to  benefit  this  injured  and  neglected  portion  oi 
the  community” 

No  free  negro  or  mulatto,  not  of  Cherokee  blood,  may  hold  or  own  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Nation.  Slaves  are  prohibited  from  owning  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or  fire¬ 
arms.  “  Patrol  companies  may  take  up  and  bring  to  punishment  any  negro  not  having 
a  legal  pn^a  that  [who]  may  be  strolling  about  away  from  the  premises  of  his  master ; 
and  any  negro  not  entitled  to  Cherokee  privileges,  who  may  be  found  canying  guns, 
butcher  knives.  <fcc.,  is  liable  to  the  summary  infliction,  by  the  patrol  companies,  of 
forty  stripes  save  one.” 

The  legislation  of  the  Choctaws,  says  Mr.  Treat,  has  been  less  enlightened  and 
humane  than  that  of  the  Cherokees.  So  long  ago  as  October,  1886,  the  following 
law  was  passed  by  this  tribe : 

“  Be  it  enacted,  dtc.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  if  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  acting  as  a  missionary,  or  a  preacher,  or  whatever  his  occupation 
may  be,  is  found  to  take  an  active  part  in  favoring  the  principles  and  notions  of 
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the  most  fatal  and  destructive  doctrines  of  Abolitionism,  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  nation  and  for  ever  stay  out  of  it  . 

“  Be  it  further  enacted,  dec .,  That  teaching  slaves  hpvr  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  sing 
in  meeting  houses  or  schools,  or  in  any  open  place,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
or  allowing  them  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  shall  be  sufficient  ground  to  convict  per¬ 
sons  of  favoring  the  principles  and  notions  of  Abolitionism.” 

“ Bess  enlightened  and  humane,”  truly ! 

It  was  provided  also  that  no  slave  should  “be  in  possession  of  any  property  or 
arms  f  that  if  any  slave  infringed  any  Choctaw  rights,  he  Bhould  “be  driven  out  of 
company,  to  behave  himself and  in  case  of  his  return  and  further  intrusion  “  he 
should  receive  ten  lashes.”  Four  years  later  it  was  enacted  that  all  free  negroes  in 
the  Nation,  unconnected  with  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  blood,  “should  leave  the 
Nation  by  the  first  of  March,  1841,”  and  “  for  ever  keep  out  of  it”  In  case  of  their 
infringing  this  law,  “  they  were  to  be  seized  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  life.” 
It  was  also  enacted  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  Nation  hired,  concealed,  or  in  any  way 
protected  any  free  negro,  to  evade  the  foregoing  provision,  (did  our  Congressional 
legislators  copy  from  these  Indians  in  framing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act?)  he  should 
forfeit  from  $250  to  $500,  or  if  unable  to  pay  this  fine,  “  receive  fifty  lashes  on  his 
bare  back.” 

In  1846  a  law  was  passed,  which  prohibited  all  negroes,  whether  they  had 
«  papers”  or  not,  from  entering  and  remaining  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  offenders 
were  to  receive  “  not  less  than  one-hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back,”  beside  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  property  found  in  their  possession,  one  third  “  to  go  to  the  light  horse¬ 
men,”  who  apprehended  them,  and  two  thirds  “  to  be  applied  to  some  beneficial 
purpose.” 

The  most  objectionable  enactment,  says  Mr.  Treat,  which  he  found,  having  any 
bearing  upon  slavery,  was  approved  October  15th,  1846.  It  is  as  follows : 

“  Be  it  enacted,  dec..  That  no  negro  slave  can  be  emancipated  in  this  Nation,  except 
by  application  or  petition  of  the  owner  to  the  General  Council ;  and  provided  also, 
that  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Council  the  owner  or  owners,  at  the  time  of 
application,  shall  have  no  debt  or  debts  outstanding  against  him  or  her,  either  in  or 
out  of  this  Nation.  Then,  and  in  that  case,  the  General  Council  shall  have  the  power 
to  pas3  an  act  for  the  owner  to  emancipate  his  or  her  slave,  which  negro,  after  being 
freed,  shall  leave  this  Nation  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  And 
in  case  said  free  negro  or  negroes  shall  return  into  this  Nation  afterwards,  he,  she,  or 
they  shall  be  subject  to  be  taken  by  the  light  horsemen  and  exposed  to  public  sale 
for  the  term  of  five  years;  and  the  funds  arising  from  such  sale  ehall  be  used  as 
national  funds.” 

These  extracts  will  suffice.  Our  readers  will  have  now  in  their  possession  facts 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  how  far  the  missionaries  are 
correct  in  stating  that  “  the  Choctaws,  according  to  their  ability,  are  more  benevolent 
than  the  whites that  those  received  into  the  Cherokee  churches,  “  on  the  whole 
give  as  much  evidence  of  being  bom  again  as  did  church  members  in  Vermont" 
They  will  be  prepared  to  judge  also  whether  the  Committee  erred,  or  not,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  “  the  Choctaws  have  a  good  government];  ...  a  written  Constitu¬ 
tion,  with  a  ‘declaration  of  rights’  which  embodies  the  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by 
jury,  the  rights  of  conscience,  proper  safeguards  of  personal  property,  the  equality 
of  all  Christian  denominations,  and  almost  every  great  principle  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom.  ...  The  statutes  of  the  Choctaws  are  simple,  sometimes  defective 
in  phraseology,  but,  for  the  most  part,  commendable  in  their  aims  and  spirit”  And, 
likewise,  whether  the  Cherokees  deserve  to  have  it  said  of  them,  “  The  Cherokees 
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have  an  excellent  government.  .  .  .  The  usual  safeguards  for  person  and  property, 
the  rights  of  conscience,  <fcc.,  are  provided.” 

The  Christian  world  will  be  astonished,  we  think,  when  they  come  to  know  that 
‘Christian’  men,  capable  of  enacting  such  atrocious  laws,  are  represented  by  the 
most  influential  Missionary  Board  in  this  country  as  being  “  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  as  ensamples  to  the  white  Christians  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  also  marvel  that  slaveholding  converts,  men  who  brutalize  and  keep  in  heathen¬ 
ish  ignorance  their  fellow-men,  are  represented  as  praying  “  much  for  the  heathen.” 
And  what  will  the  citizens  of  the  Old  Bay  State  say  of  the  declaration  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  themselves  are  inhabitants  of  that  Commonwealth,  that  the  Cherokees 
have  an  excellent  government — in  form  resembling  that  of  Massachusetts — all  the 
free  male  citizens,  eighteen  years  of  age,  being  entitled  to  vote,  the  vote  being  viva 
voce ? 

Well  might  Mr.  Treat  say,  notwithstanding  the  high  standard  assigned  to  the 
Indians,  after  enumerating  these  atrocious  enactments,  “It  is  very  clear,  moreover, 
that  the  influence  of  the  mission  is  neutralized,  to  some  extent,  by  the  existence  of 
slavery.”  And  although  he  believes  that  “  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  been 
highly  salutary  ...  it  seems  fair  to  presume  that  a  few  persons  have  been  led  by 
Christian  principle  to  abstain  from  the  purchase  of  slaves,  and  such  I  was  told  was  the 
case,”  he  feels  constrained  to  say  that  “we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a 
process  has  been  silently  going  forward  which  has  tended  to  a  different  result.” 
And  the  evil  is  daily  increasing,  for  he  also  admits  that  slavery  increases  as  the 
Indians  become  more  enlightened  like  the  people  around  them,  and  “  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  brethren  to  exert  any  direct  influence,  either  by 
their  public  or  their  private  teachings,  upon  the  system  of  slavery.” 

«  The  predominant  influence  in  both  nations,”  says  Mr.  Treat,  “  is  in  the  hands  of 
slaveholders.”  It  is  so,  he  might  have  added,  in  the  mission  churches.  But  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “  The  mass  of  the  people  have  no  direct  interest  in  slavery.”  What 
encouragement  then  to  the  missionaries  to  be  faithful,  explicit,  uncompromising  in 
their  teachings  1  To  cooperate  with  the  churches  in  strict  discipline !  What  obligation 
resting  upon  the  Board  to  influence  their  missionaries  to  such  fidelity  !  And  what 
eiTor,  not  to  say  guilt,  in  adopting  a  different  “policy”  !  That  it  is  practicable,  in 
imitation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  first  sermon  of  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  murderers 
of  the  Saviour,  to  preach  an  anti-slavery  gospel  to  kings  as  well  as  subjects,  has 
been  proved  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  in  Africa, 
who  have  from  the  beginning  done  it  with  the  happiest  success.  Is  not  such  preach¬ 
ing  the  obvious  duty  and  best  “policy”  of  all  missionaries?  It  is  strange  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  missionary  boards  every  where  do  not  understand  it. 

In  some  cases,  says  Mr.  Treat,  “  the  attention  of  the  convert  (slaveholding)  has 
been  called  to  the  instructions  c.f  the  New  Testament,  and  he  has  been  told  what  he 
should  do,  as  a  Christian  master,  for  his  slaves ;  but  seldom  has  the  missionary  gone 
farther  than  this”  He  adds,  when  alluding  to  some  of  the  earliest  “converts,” 
“  They  (the  missionaries)  did  not  consider  the  mere  fact  of  his  sustaining  this  relation 
(that  of  a  slaveholder)  a  barrier  to  his  admission  to  the  Lord’s  table.  And  it  is 
their  practice  at  the  present  time."  Indeed !  Mr.  Treat  goes  on  to  say,  “  The  relation 
of  the  Christian  master  to  his  slaves,  either  as  to  its  lawfulness  or  its  continuance, 
they  (the  missionaries)  have  not  disturbed ;  and  little  has  been  said  to  him,  calling 
in  question  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system.”  And  then,  singularly  enough 
we  think,  adds,  “  But  they  have  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  secure,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  his  compliance  with  all  the  injunctions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
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specifically  addressed  to  those  sustaining  this  relation  as  if  it  were  clear  that  the 
apostles,  when  alluding  to  “servants,”  meant  of  course  slaves. 

Considering  the  remarkable  success  of  the  missionaries  at  these  missions,  in  many 
respects,  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  be  patterns  of  temperance,  to  enact  a  law  in 
1823,  that  has  been  imitated  by  the  State  of  Maine;  to  be  liberal  in  bestowments 
of  money  for  education  and  charitable  purposes ;  in  persuading  a  few  persons  to 
abstain  from  buying  slaves,  it  is  right  to  suppose  that  if  they  had  preached  fully  and 
perseveringly  on  the  sin  and  criminality  of  slaveholding  and  slave-trading ;  if  they  had 
expounded  the  Scriptures  as  hostile  to  the  iniquity ;  if  they  had  instituted  a  whole¬ 
some  discipline  with  reference  to  such  offenders,  they  would  have  long  since  pre¬ 
vented  slaveholding,  or  banished  it  from  the  tribes,  at  least  from  the  churches’ 
Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Indians  have  been  permitted  to  believe  that  the  gospel 
allowed  slaveholding  and  slave-trading — allowed  one  church  member  to  buy  or  sell 
a  brother  or  sister  in  the  church — allowed  atrocious  enactments  to  be  framed  by 
*  Christian  ’  legislators,  and  administered  by  '  Christian’  judges !  Shall  such  things 
be,  and  no  one  be  suffered,  without  censure,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  condemnation  of 
the  “  policy,”  and  exhort  brethren  in  Christ  to  adopt  a  better  course  ? 

In  view  of  the  hallucination  of  the  missionaries  on  this  subject,  it  appears  singu¬ 
lar  that  Mr.  Treat  says  of  them,  without  accompanying  the  fact  stated  with  deserved 
censure :  “  I  ought  to  say,  in  this  place,  however,  that  both  missions  appear  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  this  class  of  persons, 
(slaveholding  church  members,)  as  it  affects  their  slaves,  which  ought  to  subject 
them  to  church  censure.”  "Will  it  be  credited  a  few  years  hence,  that  such  mission¬ 
aries,  however  excellent  men  in  other  respects,  were  sustained  by  the  American 
Board  to  bring  the  poor  Indians  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ! 

It  appears  that  since  the  anti-slavery  agitation  commenced,  the  Board  at  first 
instructed  the  missionaries  among  the  south-western  Indians  to  enter  into  no  more 
contracts  for  buying  slaves,  as  had  been  previously  done,  “  with  the  funds  of  the 
Board,”  with  their  own  consent,  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  work  out  the  purchase  money,  and  then  be  free,  and  to 
“relinquish  all  claim  to  the  services  of  any  one  with  whom  there  had  been  a  pre¬ 
vious  agreement  of  the  kind and  afterwards  instructed  them  not  to  hire  slaves, 
but  “to  dispense  altogether  with  slave  labor” — although  this  tons  aftenoards 
reconsidered.  “  The  matter  was  left,”  says  Mr.  Treat,  “  to  their  Christian  discre¬ 
tion.”  We  see  herein  the  influence  that  was  exerted  on  the  Board,  for  a  time,  by 
anti-slavery  discussion,  and  the  unfortunate  retracing  of  steps,  at  the  urgent  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  missionaries,  and  when  public  opinion  seemed  to  require  it  The 
practice  of  buying  slaves,  as  above  described,  or  hiring  them  of  their  masters,  is  a 
^Mast-slavery,  and  gives  an  implied  sanction  to  the  system,  called  by  Wilberforoe 
the  “  accursed  system  of  slavery.”  Total  abstinence  from  all  approval,  or  seem¬ 
ing  approval,  of  it,  one  would  think  was  the  obvious  duty  of  every  Christian,  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  society  of  Christians  associated  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world. 

Facts  show  that  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee 
Churches,  founded  and  sustained  by  the  Board,  are  slaveholders,  claiming  the  right 
to  buy  and  sell  slaves  who  are  members  of  the  same  churches  with  themselves ; 
that  both  masters  and  slaves  are  received  into  the  mission  churches,  the  Board  inti¬ 
mating,  in  their  Brooklyn  Report,  that  this  is  the  way  to  prepare  the  master  to 
consent  to  emancipation ;  that  the  Board,  while  admitting  that  slavery  is  an  evil  in 
the  mission  churches,  denies  that  it  is  responsible  for  its  removal ;  that  slaves  have 
been  hired  of  their  ‘  owners  ’  to  do  the  work  of  the  mission  schools,  and  the  wages 
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paid  by  them  to  the  masters ;  that  the  missionaries  assert  their  intention  to  hire 
slaves  if  necessary ;  that  they  vindicate  the  practice  of  receiving  persistent  slave¬ 
holders  to  their  churches  as  scriptural ;  that  the  Board  has  constituted  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  churches  sole  judges  on  the  subject ;  and  that  contributors  to  the 
Board’s  funds  must  pepetually,  so  far  as  any  thing  contrary  appears,  contribute  to 
the  propagation  of  a  slaveholding  Christianity. 

The  facts  presented  to  the  Christian  public  by  anti-slavery  -writers,  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  anti-slavery  Christian  conventions,  and  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  the  Board  by  anti  slavery  members,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  enu 
merated,  in  conjunction  with  the  strong  anti  slavery  feeling  aroused  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  did,  for  a  time,  so  influence  the  Secretaries  and  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
Board,  that  the  Secretaries  said,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Buffalo,  184'7,  that 
“they  had  every  possible  disposition  to  remove  slavery,  and  every  other  evil  and 
sin,  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  mission  churches.”  Mr.  Treat  was  accordingly 
appointed  to  visit  them.  While  there,  he  ascertained  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
Btrong  hold  slavery  had  taken  in  the  Indian  missions,  which  he  embodied  in  an  able 
report.  It  was  understood  that,  finding  the  missionaries  inflexible  with  regard  to 
the  course  pursued  by  them,  he  endeavoured  to  rid  the  Board  of  the  odium  fast 
gathering  in  the  religious  community  by  laboring  to  bring  the  missionaries  to  aid 
in  accomplishing  a  transfer  of  the  Choctaw  mission  to  the  Assembly’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  so  that  the  mission  wonld  pass  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterians  of  the  Southwest,  whose  sympathies  on  the  question  of 
slavery  were  more  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  slaveholders  in  the  mission 
churches  than  were  those  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  American  Board.  It 
is  said  that  the  missionaries  resisted  this  attempt  We  rejoice  that  they  did; 
for  its  success  would  have  been  an  evasion  of  the  subject  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
society. 

Mr.  Treat  returned  to  Boston,  and  addressed  a  faithful  letter  to  the  Choctaw  mis¬ 
sion,  that  did  him  and  the  mission  cause  great  honor.  In  this  letter,  the  Prudential 
Committee  declare  explicitly  that,  to  them,  it  Beemed  “  very  clear,  that  slavery  is 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel  .  .  .  that  the  Board  could  never  have  intended 
that  slaveholders  should  be  received  to  church  membership,  without  inquiring  as 
to  their  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  slavery.”  And  for  admitting  one  who 
“  holds  and  treats  those  for  whom  Christ  died  with  a  selfish  spirit  and  for  selfish 
purposes,”  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God,  “especially  in  the  advanced 
stage  at  which  the  mission  has  arrived,”  they  “  know  of  no  warrant  whatever 
that  “  it  is  an  anti-Christian  system,  and  hence  you  have  a  right  to  deal  with  it 
accordingly.  .  .  .  We  are  grieved  to  hear  that  the  Choctaws  have  a  law  which 
practically  debars  the  slave  from  all  direct  access  to  the  Word  of  God,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.”  It  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  course  resolved  upon  by 
the  “  Prudential  Committee,”  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  mission  churches,  and 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  anti-slavery  Christians,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
friends  of  the  Board.  The  ‘pro-slavery’  missionaries,  however,  and  the  pro-slav¬ 
ery  newspapers,  secular  and  religious,  uttered  their  dissatisfaction  so  loudly  and 
perseveringly,  that  the  Secretaries  appeared  to  be  alarmed,  and  published  an  apo¬ 
logetic  and  deprecatory  circular,  in  which  they  said  that  Mr.  Treat’s  letter  merely 
expressed  “opinions,”  but  not  “decisions  or  instructions.”  While  the  anti  slavery 
friends  of  the  Board  generally  lamented  this  “bowing  down  to  the  spirit  of  slavery,” 
the  ‘  pro-slavery’  adherents  of  the  Board  greatly  exulted. 

One  devoted  and  efficient  missionary  found  it  impossible  to  continue  in  the  Choc- 
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taw  mission,  as  an  anti-slavery  minister,  without  compromising  his  usefulness  or  his 
conscience;  and  left  to  labor  among  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  Territory. 

Another,  writing  to  Mr.  Treat  from  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  the  fall  of  1848, 
says :  “  I  am  fully  convinced  this  mission  must  be  supported  by  those  who  are 
willing  and  disposed  to  give  their  influence  in  the  support  and  in  the  propagation 
of  slavery  in  the  Christian  Church.  For  years  past,  the  gospel,  as  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  people,  has  had  an  indirect  influence  to  propagate  and  build  up  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  wrong  and  oppression.  I  am  sorry,  in  justice  to  truth,  to  say,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  has  had  a  direct  tendency  to  it.” 

In  another  letter  of  February  24th,  1849,  this  same  missionary  writes:  “I  could 
labor  here  with  cheerfulness  and  contentedness,  could  I  but  see  the  gospel  exerting 
an  influence  tending  indirectly  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  this  system,  (slavery ;) 
but  when  I  see  the  system  gaining  strength  and  consolidating  itself  in  proportion  to 
the  advancement  of  the  people  in  Christianized  life,  and  no  influence  whatever  exerted 
by  the  mission  to  retard  the  accelerated  increase  of  it,  I  think  the  time  has  fully 
come  for  Congregational  Christians  (this  missionary  is  a  Congregationalist)  to  raise 
the  inquiry — What  must  be  done  ?  And  if  it  is  decided,  as  doubless  it  will  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  mission,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done,  the  Lord  whom  I  serve  calls  me 
to  leave  the  mission.  The  call  appears  to  me  as  clearly  from  heaven  as  my  call  to 
the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry.” 

Two  members  of  the  American  Board’s  mission  among  the  Sioux  wrote  a 
letter,  published  in  the  Central  Watchman,  Cincinnati,  expressive  of  their  views. 
After  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  correcting  the  error,  “when  slavery  is  once  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  mission  church — baptized  and  brought  to  the  communion  table,”  they 
continue : 

“  The  time  for  retraction  and  correction  in  this  case,  it  would  seem,  has  gone  by 
They  appear  now  to  be  committed  to  the  system  of  slavery,  just  as  the  Southern 
churches  are.  Not  only  are  they  unable  to  free  their  churches  of  the  slaveholders 
who  at  present  have  a  standing  in  them,  but  they  must  continue  to  receive  Buch  to 
the  communion  table.  And  further,  the  missionaries  there  cannot  do  without  em¬ 
ploying  slave  labor.  We  are  told  that  at  one  of  the  stations,  flour  has  to  be  hauled 
forty  miles ;  and  therefore,  slave  help  is  necessary,  would  seem  to  be  the  inference. 
By  that  reasoning  it  would  be  much  more  necessary  for  us  at  Lacquiparle  to  hire 
slaves,  as  we  have  a  land  carriage  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  But  with 
them  there  is  a  more  substantial  reason  than  this.  They  must  employ  slave  labor  as 
an  evidence  of  loyalty  to  this  ‘  peculiar  institution.’  If  they  are  unwilling  to  hire 
slaves,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  are  abolitionists.  For  this  reason,  If  for 
no  other,  they  must  hire  slaves.  In  their  succumbing  to  these  humiliating  requisitions 
of  slavery,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  them  ... 

“  If  the  Choctaw  boarding  schools  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  assistance  of 
slaves,  then  let  the  missionaries  withdraw  from  them.  And  if  the  missionaries  can¬ 
not  continue  to  reside  there  without  employing  slave  labor,  and  if  they  may  not,  by 
example  and  precept,  bear  testimony  against  the  sin  of  holding  men  as  property, 
then  let  them  return.” 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  many  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Board,  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  in  foreign  lands,  felt  deeply  grieved  at  this  retrograde  step  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  if  they  had  felt  free  to  proclaim  their  sentiments,  would  have  used  similar 
language,  justly  considering  that  every  missionary  was  interested  in  the  decision  of 
the  Board  on  such  a  momentous  question,  while  they  knew  that  a  right  decision 
would  have  inspired  them  all  with  more  intrepidity  and  zeal,  and  would  have 
aided  them  iu  doing  more  good  among  the  heathen,  with  whom  slavery,  in  some 
form  or  other,  always  prevails.  One  missionary  of  another  Board,  (the  A.  H.  M. 
Society,)  laboring  in  slave  State,  untrammelled  by  associates,  and  unawed  by  a 
vicious  public  sentime.. t  wrote  as  follows : 
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“Another  thing  that  I  should,  perhaps,  mention  as  encouraging,  is  the  growing 
opposition  to  slavery.  The  pulpit  can  now  speak  out  on  this  subject,  and  men  will 
hear.  Some  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  emancipation  party 
at  our  election  for  members  of  the  Convention  next  year.  We  are  determined  to 
remove  this  great  difficulty  in  our  way,  or  die  in  the  attempt  As  Christians,  and 
as  freemen,  we  will  suffer  this  libel  on  our  religion  and  institutions  to  exist  no  longer. 

“  I  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  God  and  to  the  oppressed  race  in  the  midst  of  us,  to 
exhibit  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  shall,  however,  be  careful  not  to 
permit  my  influence  or  my  ministerial  character  to  suffer.  As  far  as  possible,  I  will 
carry  out  the  Saviour’s  precept  to  be  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove/’ 

Another,  not  so  apostolic  in  his  views  of  duty,  and  more  ignorant  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  that  leads  an  ambassador  of  Christ  fearlessly  and  uncompromisingly  to 
preach  the  truth,  in  certain  belief  that  thus  the  great  ends  of  preaching  the  true 
gospel  will  be  better  answered  than  by  preaching  an  emasculated  gospel,  [because, 
to  one  lacking  faith,  it  may  appear  more  expedient,]  while  acknowledging  the  obsta¬ 
cle  slavery  places  in  the  missionary’s  path,  writes  in  a  different  strain,  as  follows : 

“  There  is  only  one  thing  that  hinders  our  entire  happiness,  and  that  is  the  curse 
of  slavery.  But  of  this  I  may  not  now  speak.  God  grant  that  our  conduct,  while 
here,  may  not  go  to  sanction  this  evil.  But  to  come  out  openly,  and  avow  hostility 
to  the  ‘sacred’  institution,  would  be  to  thwart  all  hopes  of  doing  good,  and  insure 
us  a  speedy  passport  from  the  country.” 

This  fearful  missionary  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master, 
when  he  said,  “And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye 
depart  out  of  that  house,  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.”  He  however 
added  his  testimony  to  the  true  character  of  slavery.  It  is  a  system  that  not  only 
hinders  the  happiness  of  missionaries,  but,  if  acquiesced  in,  renders  it  impossible  to 
build  up  churches  of  intelligent  and  consistent  Christians. 

While  the  act  of  the  Secretaries,  in  retracing  their  steps,  was  under  discussion 
before  the  Christian  public,  the  Boston  Congregationalist  said,  with  equal  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  independence:  “We  believe  the  American  Board  has  vast  interests  de¬ 
pending  on  its  action  in  reference  to  the  slavery  question.  W e  are  confident  that  a 
decided  support  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Treat’s  letter  will  be  necessary  to  save  to 
the  Board  a  large  amoupt  of  confidence  and  patronage  which  has  been  continued  to 
it  during  the  past  year,  only  in  the  hope  of  such  action.”  The  Yew- York  Independent 
also,  notwithstanding  it  had  counselled  the  Board  to  get  rid  of  the  ‘  vexed  question 
by  transferring  the  Choctaw  mission  to  the  Old  School  Assembly’s  Board,  now 
uttered  its  voice  of  expostulation  and  counsel,  as  follows : 

“  The  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  developments  of  experience,  have  raised  ques¬ 
tions  and  obstacles  which  the  Board  must  meet,  and  which  will  affect  them  seriously, 
whatever  course  they  may  take.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  slavery  question,  in  its 
present  form,  was  unknown  thirty  years  ago.  But  the  Board  seems  to  forget  this, 
and  appears  to  think  it  can  treat  the  matter  just  as  it  was  treated  then.  Evasion, 
silence  and  procrastination  have  all  been  tried,  and  in  the  process  each  year  6ome 
friends  of  the  Board  have  been  alienated.  Still  the  question  knocks  louder  and  more 
imperatively  than  ever  for  a  hearing  and  a  decision.  It  cannot  now  be  stifled  or 
evaded.  But  delay  has  now  brought  the  Board  into  that  state  in  which  any  decision 
will  make  trouble.  If  true  anti-slavery  ground  be  taken,  great  numbers  of  Presby¬ 
terians  and  anti-abolition  Congregationalists  will  be  cooled  or  alienated.  If  they 
continue  the  present  pro-slavery  policy,  whole  churches  and  Presbyteries  at  the  West 
will  secede  from  them  ;  not  abandoning  the  heathen  because  the  Board  acts  wrong, 
but  reaching  the  heathen  through  other  agencies.  If  6ome  evasive  course,  which 
commits  the  Board  to  no  principles,  be  attempted,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

“Again  :  It  is  not  an  unusual  argument,  used  with  some  who  object  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Board,  ‘  Will  you  let  the  heathen  perish  because  the  Board  are 
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wrong  or  mistaken!’  as  if  the  only  alternative  was  the  support  of  the  Board  or  the 
abandonment  of  the  heathen.  The  Board  should  remember,  in  their  plans,  that 
there  are  now  numerous  other  channels  by  which  the  heathen  may  be  reached  ;  that 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  they  cannot  depend  on  any  considerable  increase 
to  their  regular  income,  and  much  less  on  any  indefinite  enlargement ;  that  the 
churches  will  not  frequently  arouse  themselves  to  pay  off  a  debt ;  and  that  new 
questions  must  be  met  with  a  wise  and  earnest  spirit,  or  the  Board  will  lose  ground 
which  it  can  never  regain.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  the  ensuing  September,  (1849,)  a  special  Report  was 
presented  on  the  Indian  Missions.  The  Secretaries  say,  “They  deemed  a  vote* 
adopting  their  letter  to  the  Choctaw  mission,  of  doubtful  expediency.”  The  result 
to  which  the  Committee  came  in  their  Report,  and  which  was  approved  by  the 
Board,  is  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Report,  which  every  friend  of  freedom  must 
refer  to  with  grief  and  mortification,  which  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
“  finality”  on  the  vexed  subject,  as  follows : 

“  They  do  not  deem  it  expedient,  at  present,  that  the  correspondence  with  the 
Cherokee  mission  should  be  laid  before  the  Board  ;  but  if  the  Board  should  call  for 
it,  they  will  feel  obligated  to  present  it.  In  not  presenting  this  correspondence 
they  but  follow  ordinary  usage,  seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  it.  As  the  Choctaw 
letter  falls  in  with  previous  published  correspondence,  they  make  an  exception 
from  usage  in  regard  to  it,  and  present  it. 

“  Upon  one  other  poiut  it  may  be  well  for  the  Committee  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
members  of  the  Choctaw  mission  have  directed  their  attention  very  particularly, 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  substitution  of  free  labor  for  that  of  slaves.  They  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  a  change  as  soon  as  practicable,  not  only  to  gratify  a  large  portion  of  their 
friends  and  patrons,  but  that  they  may  increase  the  economy,  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  their  own  labors.  The  Committee  have  been  cordially  cooperating  with  the  mission 
in  this  matter,  but  they  are  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  succeeded,  as  yet,  in 
relieving  these  brethren  according  to  their  earnest  request.  The  subject  will  continue 
to  receive  attention,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that,  in  some  way,  free 
labor  will  he  successfully  introduced  at  an  early  day.  Indeed,  a  reduction  has  already 
been  made  in  the  number  of  slaves  hired  from  year  to  year  at  the  different  stations ; 
and  the  Committee  eay  in  conclusion  that,  as  it  seems  to  them,  the  mission  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  all  that  can  properly  be  required  in  existing  circumstances  to  place  this 
question  on  the  desired  basis.” 

Thus  the  Board,  from  whom  better  things  were  expected,  fell  back  to  the  ground 
they  had  occupied  years  previous ;  and  there  remain,  although  it  would  be  said  by  them 
now  as  it  was  in  1841,  “The  Board  can  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery  which  implies 
approbation  of  the  system,  and  as  a  Board  can  have  no  connection  or  sympathy  with 
it”  At  that  time,  however,  slaves  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  mission 
schools,  the  ‘  owners  ’  being  paid  for  the  labor,  and  their  masters  received  without 
objection  to  the  mission  churches ;  both  which  practices  have  continued  ever  since, 
to  the  grief  of  thousands  who  reluctantly  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  Board 
and  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  increasing  multitude  who,  for  conscience’  sake,  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  treasury  of  this  Association. 

In  the  Missionary  Herald  for  December,  1852,  under  the  head  of  “Wants  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Missions,”  complaint  is  made  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
missionaries  for  those  missions.  The  reason  is  quite  apparent.  The  dissatisfaction 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Board,  and  the  odium  that  has  ensued,  deter  them.  While 
pious  and  devoted  men  and  women  offer  themselves  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  Africa,  the  Ojibue  mission,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  old  Board 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  missionaries  for  the  Indians.  How  greatly  should  we 
rejoice  if  this  fact  Bhould  lead  the  influential  members  of  the  Board  to  such  Berious 
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reflection  that  it  •would  result  in  a  resumption  of  the  noble  ground  taken  in  1848 ! 
But  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  excellent  article,  respecting  the  important  disclosure 
above  mentioned,  on  another  page. 

In  our  paper  we  have,  from  the  beginning,  endeavored  to  be  faithful  in  our 
expostulations  and  warnings.  We  have  stated  that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
for  the  Indians  are  at  the  expense  of  the  slave ;  that  the  outraged  rights  of  the 
slave  are  not  brought  into  consideration  by  either  the  missionaries  or  the  Board ; 
that  only  a  partial  gospel  is  preached  to  the  Indians,  while  discipline  of  church 
members  for  holding  their  fellow  church  members  in  slavery,  and  buying  or  selling 
them,  is  wholly  neglected ;  that  the  poor  Indians  are  virtually  taught  to  believe 
that  slaveholding  is  allowed  and  approved  of  God;  that  it  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Scripture  and  the  example  of  the  apostles  for  the  Board  to  send 
to  the  mission  ministers  who  will  cany  out  the  views  of  anti  slavery  Christians, 
even  if  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  some  division  there,  and  cause  the  withdrawal 
of  a  few  of  the  missionaries;  that  the  steady  refusal  of  the  Board  to  terminate 
slaveholding  and  slave-hiring,  in  the  mission  churches  and  mission  schools,  has 
exerted  a  most  disastrous  influence  by  sheltering  and  shielding  slaveholding  in  this 
country,  and  by  discouraging  and  depressing  effectual  opposition  to  it,  and  efforts  for 
its  removal ;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Independent,  such  a  people  as  compose 
the  churches  in  the  free  States,  “cannot  long  consent  to  aid  in  propagating 
Christianity  by  the  ministry  of  missionaries  whose  views  of  Christianity  compel 
them  to  be  ‘neutral'  in  regard  to  the  bearings  of  Christianity  on  the  institution  of 
slavery.  .  .  .  They  have  no  heart  for  the  permanent  support  of  missionaries  that 
cannot,  or  dare  not,  show  to  converts  in  a  slaveholding  country  the  injustice  and 
the  entire  anti-christian  character  of  the  institution  of  slavery.” 

The  power  of  the  Board  to  terminate  slavery  in  the  mission  churches,  is  evident 
enough.  The  Secretaries  say,  in  their  Report  of  September,  1848:  “While  it  (the 
Board)  cannot  depose  a  missionary  from  the  ministry,  nor  silence  him  as  a  preacher, 
nor  cut  him  off  from  the  Church,  it  can  dissolve  what  it  formed,  namely,  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  itself  and  with  the  mission.”  If  the  connection  is  dissolved,  the  church  is 
no  longer  a  mission  church.  The  Board  has  also  a  right  to  require  the  missionaries 
to  teach  the  Indians  the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding — to  use  direct  influences  to 
abolish  slaveholding  in  the  churches ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  missionaries  to  obey. 
In  the  same  Report,  it  is  said:  “But  when  evils  exist  in  the  mission  churches,  the 
Prudential  Committee  may  and  must  inquire  whether  the  missionaries  are  per¬ 
forming  their  duty.  .  .  .  The  Board  is  responsible  directly,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  for  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.  .  .  They  (the  missionaries)  should 
use  a  direct  influence,  at  their  discretion,  to  eradicate  the  evil  of  slavery,  as  well  as 
all  other  evils,  from  the  churches  under  their  care.”  And  when  it  is  considered  how 
few  slaveholders  there  are  in  the  mission  churches,  the  feasibility  of  purging  these 
churches  of  “men-stealers”  is  sufficiently  clear.  In  Mr.  Treat's  Report  he  stated, 
that  in  the  Cherokee  churches,  consisting  of  287  members,  there  were  only  24  slave¬ 
holders;  and  in  the  Choctaw  churches,  consisting  of  872  members,  there  were  only 
38  slaveholders.  The  principles  of  the  gospel,  faithfully  taught  and  applied,  with 
wholesome  gospel  discipline,  it  is  believe^  would  soon  bring  the  slaveholding 
members  to  see  their  guilt,  and  liberate  their  slaves,  or  deliver  the  churches  from 
the  disgrace  and  guilt  of  countenancing  such  offenders  within  their  sacred  inclosures. 

Are  we  then  to  be  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  American  Board,  because  we  tell 
them  the  truth!  Will  any  judicious  person  say  we  are  wrong  in  pointing  out  the 
delinquencies  of  another  missionary  society,  in  compliance  with  urgent  requests  from 
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inquirers,  and  in  reply  to  assertions  that  the  Board  is  -wholly  free  from  all  connivance 
at  slaveholding !  Will  any  enlightened  person  repeat  -what  has  been  said  by  some 
-well-meaning  but  partial  persons,  that  notwithstanding  our  Association  sustains  so 
many  foreign  missionaries,  we  are  the  enemies  of  foreign  missions  ?  We  trust  not 
Opposing  error  is  not  opposing  missions.  As  an  anti  slavery  Missionary  Association, 
founded  to  supply  the  deficiences  of  other  missionary  societies,  and  to  sustain  missions 
on  more  correct  principles,  we  are  bound  to  state  on  suitable  occasions  the  necessity  of 
separate  action.  That  necessity,  which  existed  at  the  formation  of  this  Association,  still 
exists ;  for  although,  in  consequence  of  an  improved  public  sentiment,  brought  about 
by  the  instrumentality  of  anti-slavery  discussion  and  remonstrance,  the  Board  had 
adopted  better  principles  and  measures  in  some  respects,  it  fell  back,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  pro-slavery  sentiment,  from  the  high  ground  it  was  at  one  time  taking, 
and  adopted  such  a  course  of  policy,  in  other  respects,  that  an  association  like  ours 
continues  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Christian  public.  We  regret 
to  say,  that  we  have  no  expectation  that  it  will  cease  to  be  necessary,  even  when  a 
more  enlightened  and  Christian  public  sentiment  shall  have  effected  a  total  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  slavery,  because  the  principles  of  our 
Association,  in  other  respects,  differ  so  materially  from  those  of  the  Board.  While 
the  Board,  venerable  for  years,  and  endeared  to  so  many  Christians  for  the  in¬ 
valuable  services  it  has  performed,  in  spite  of  the  evil  alluded  to,  and  others 
suggested,  attracts  the  admiration  and  liberal  offerings  of  the  mass  of  Christian 
professors,  be  it  our  humble  aim  to  conduct  the  missionary  enterprise  intrusted  to 
us  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  without  unnecessarily  or  injuriously  interfering 
with  other  missionary  associations,  on  Christian  democratic  principles,  not  tolerating 
for  a  moment  a  spirit  of  caste,  the  practice  of  polygamy,  or  adopting,  in  lieu  of  a 
bold  and  direct  denunciation  of  sin,  a  “  mining  and  sapping”  policy,  but  sending  forth 
missionaries  who  will  fearlessly  and  faithfully  preach  a  gospel  of  Freedom,  Equal¬ 
ity,  Peace,  Temperance  and  Purity,  according  to  the  wisdom  vouchsafed,  in  a 
way  to  insure  the  confidence  and  liberal  aid  of  all  who  prize  our  distinctive  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  recognize  in  our  proceedings  the  spirit  of  Christ 


From  the  New-England  Religious  Herald. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  FACT. 

We  find  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  December,  under  the  head  of  “  Wants  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Missions,”  the  following  statement: 

“It  gives  the  Prudential  Committee  much  pain  to  say,  that  the  ordained  laborers, 
so  urgently  needed  for  these  two  missions,  have  not  been  obtained.  Five  or  six 
preachers  of  the  goBpel  should  be  sent  forth  to  join  the  brethren  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory  without  delay;  but  the  Committee  know  not  where  to  find  them.  They  would 
ask  once  more,  if  some  one  will  not  volunteer  for  this  service  ?  .  . 

A  word  of  explanation  will  explain  tp  the  reader  why  we  term  thLS  a  significant 
fact.  Perhaps  it  will  intimate  to  some  a  low  state  of  pjiety  in  the  churches  or 
amoug  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  we  heard  a  missionary  from  the  Choctaw 
mission  suggest  this  idea  in  this  very  connection  at  a  recent  missionary  meeting.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  deficiency  alluded  to  may  be 
explained  on  a  very  different  supposition,  and  one  which  may  well  startle  the  bigoted 
conservatives  who  would  perpetuate  an  evil  policy  in  those  missions. 
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We  premise  that  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  missions  are  more  favorably  circum¬ 
stanced  for  obtaining  missionaries  than  almost  any  others  under  the  care  of  the  Board. 
They  are  old  missions,  the  preparatory  work  is  all  done,  the  people  are  measurably 
civilized  and  Christianized,  common  schools  exist,  churches  are  gathered,  church 
members  are  numerous,  the  Bible  is  translated  into  the  language,  books  are  printed 
in  it,  there  has  been  encouraging  success,  and  the  location  is  in  the  United  States. 
Besides,  these  have  been  rather  pet  missions  for  several  years ;  at  least  it  has 
Beemed  to  us  that  unusual  prominence  has  been  given  through  the  press  and  at 
missionary  meetings  to  the  tidings  and  men  from  that  quarter,  as  though  the  Board 
were  determined  that  the  Christian  public  should  believe  that  God  especially 
endorsed  and  blessed  those  missions,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  policy  pursued  in  them 

Why  then  is  such  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  missionaries  ?  Why  do  young 
men  offer  themselves  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  to  far  more  distant,  incon¬ 
venient,  trying  and  perilous  missions,  while  none  volunteer  for  that  quarter  ?  Why 
do  returned  missionaries  from  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  traverse  the  land,  visit 
the  churches,  theological  seminaries,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  make  moving  appeals, 
and  then  go  back  to  their  field  without  having  found  a  single  helper  ?  It  will  not 
answer  to  denounce  the  churches  and  ministry  as  worldly,  and  therefore  unwilling  to 
encounter  self-denial ;  for  men  offer  themselves  to  go  on  missions  in  far  more  distant 
and  barbarous  lands.  Some  other  stumbling-block  is  in  the  way.  Some  objection 
exists  which  prevents  the  otherwise  most  attractive  missions  from  finding  favor  with 
candidates  for  the  missionary  life.  What  is  it  ? 

We  answer,  it  is  the  pro-slavery  policy  pursued  in  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
missions.  These  are  the  missions  of  which  anti-slavery  men  have  complained, 
because  slaveholders  were  freely  admitted  to  the  churches,  so  that  ownees  and 
owned  sat  together  in  God’s  house  and  at  Christ’s  table!  We  have  protested 
against  this  enormity,  this  virtual  and  practical  sanction  of  the  slave  system.  We 
have  urged  that  the  missionaries  should  be  directed  to  assume  a  bold  and  decided 
anti-slavery  position,  prudently  but  firmly  insisting  that  slaveholding  is  sinful  and 
must  be  renounced  before  admission  to  the  church.  But  the  Board  have  refused  to 
hear  us,  and  the  missionaries  have  declared  their  determination  to  adhere  to  their 
old  policy.  It  seemed  as  though  power  was  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor  even  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  But  dow  a  fact  appears  which  proves  that  votes  of 
the  Board  and  decrees  of  missionaries  cannot  slay  a  living  Christian  principle,  and 
that  ere  long,  if  money  does  not  cease  to  flow  into  the  treasury,  men  will  be  found 
lacking  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Board.  Those  who  go  on  missions  are  young 
men ,  and  need  we  tell  the  Board  and  the  churches  that  the  young  men  are  anti- 
slavery  in  their  sympathies,  and  increasingly  so?  As  certainly  as  the  world  con¬ 
tinues  to  revolve,  will  the  policy  of  the  Board  be  reversed  as  soon  as  a  few  of  the 
old  men  have  died  of£  and  a  new  generation  succeeds  to  place  and  power.  We  are 
not  prophesying  so  much  as  pointing  to  causes  which  already  exist,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  which  any  one  may  observe.  The  Prudential  Committee  may  issue  appeals, 
and  the  returned  missionaries  from  among  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  may  wonder 
at  the  apathy  of  the  churches  and  the  worldliness  of  the  ministry,  but  it  will  be 
more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  men  to  go  to  those  missions.  The  students  in  our 
theological  seminaries  have  too  much  religion  to  go  and  preach  an  emasculated 
gospel;  to  offer  in  effect  justification  without  sanctification  ;  to  proclaim  the  atonement 
and  omit  the  decalogue ;  to  say,  “  Believe,”  but  neglect  to  say,  “Be  just  and  honest;” 
to  present  Christ  as  a  Priest,  but  not  as  a  King.  They  will  not  consent  to  join  a 
mission  where  the  understood  policy  is  to  be  nearly  or  quite  silent  respecting  one  of 
the  most  glaring  sins  of  the  community ;  and  if  the  vote  or  practice  of  the  mission 
or  the  laws  of  the  Indian  nation  require  such  silence  as  a  condition  of  residence  and 
labor,  they  will  be  conscientious  and  prudent  enough  to  stay  away.  _  Ministers  are 
not  bound  to  go  where  their  message  will  not  be  heard.  Christ  said,  “  Into  what¬ 
soever  city  ye  enter  and  they  receive  you  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the  streets  of 
the  same  and  say,  Even  the  very  dust  of  your  city  which  cleaveth  on  us  we  do  wipe 
off  against  you.”  When  the  jews  resisted  Paul,  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
world  is  wide  and  laborers  are  needed  in  every  land,  so  that  young  men  may  prop¬ 
erly  choose  to  go  elsewhere,  if  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  are  unwilling  to  hear 
an  anti-slavery  gospel.  Instead  of  reproaching  the  young  ministers,  we  honor  their 
piety  for  refusing  to  go  in  that  direction,  and  hope  that  they  will  persevere  unani- 
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mously  in  that  decision,  till  the  policy  of  the  Board  is  radically  changed.  God’s 
cause  will  not  suffer  in  the  end.  The  effect  will  be  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  old  missionaries,  and  in  the  mean  time  there  are  numerous  other  missions 
of  the  Board  and  of  the  Am.  Missionary  Association,  which  need  to  be  strengthened 
by  accessions  of  all  the  young  men  who  will  offer.  Blessed  be  God,  that  the  youug 
men  of  the  church  and  ministry  are  so  generally  right  on  the  great  question  of 
reform.  We  do  not  think  that  they  are  personally  better  men  than  their  fathers, 
on  that  account,  but  we  count  them  more  fortunate  men,  as  being  used  by  God  to 
advance  the  churches  to  higher  moral  and  Christian  ground. 


From  the  Annual  Discourse  preached  before  the  American  Missionary  Association,  by  Rev. 
James  B.  Walker. 

The  tevt  was  1  John  iv.  20 :  “  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?” 

The  preacher  said,  “After  brief  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  endeavor  to  develop  and 
illustrate  the  principles  contained  in  this  passage,  and  then  apply  them,  as  tests  of 
character  and  duty  in  the  missionary  work.”  He  said,  “Assent  to  the  character  of 
God  and  the  obligation  of  the  Divine  law.  in  the  abstract,  is  a  different  thing  from 
faith  in  God  and  in  his  law  revealed  in  their  relations  to  us.”  And  further,  “He  that 
does  not  love  man  does  not  love  God.  John  says  to  professed  believers,  in  the  text, 
‘If  any  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.”’  After  setting 
forth  the  principles  declared  in  the  text,  the  preacher  proceeded  to  show  “what  fruits 
true  love  to  Christ  will  develop  in  the  lives  of  believers.” 

“The  motive  power  in  all  true  gospel  effort  is  love  to  Jesus;”  and  the  following 
are  some  of  its  scriptural  and  unfailing  characteristics:  1.  “Love  to  Christ  produces 
labor  to  make  others  like  Christ”  2.  “  It  leads  those  who  possess  it  to  oppose  every 
thing  which  injures  man.”  3.  “Love  to  man,  as  exhibited  m  Christ,  leads  Christians 
to  labor  first  and  most  for  those  who  most  need  sympathy  and  effort” 

The  preacher  proceeded  to  apply  the  specific  truth  of  the  passage  to  missionary 
organizations,  and  to  the  duty  of  promoting  free  missions  in  particular,  as  follows: 

It  may  be  said  truly  that  these  principles  apply  equally  to  all  Christian  effort,  and 
to  all  benevolent  enterprises ;  and  in  this  connection  we  are  asked,  why  then  do  we 
not  expend  our  efforts  through  the  older  missionary  organizations,  instead  of  forming 
new  ones  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends  ?  The  question  is  appo¬ 
site,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  U9  to  give  reasons  for  our  efforts  to  some  who  inquire. 
Many  feel,  as  we  think  all  should,  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of 
all  Christian  people  to  send  their  money  through  anv  organization  they  may  choose ; 
and  that  they  should  examine  and  send  their  aid  through  that  society  which  is 
established  upon  principles  most  in  accordance  with  the  gospel  The  older  societies 
being  in  existence,  the  formation  of  others  does  imply  that  many  Christian  people 
think  their  principles  are  in  some  respects  defective,  or  new  ones  would  not  be 
established.  With  me  this  is  true ;  and  it  is  due  to  every  one  who  has  jmy  interest 
in  the  missionary  work,  that  an  answer  should  be  given  why  we  deem  it  the  duty 
of  Christians,  while  they  hear  and  respect  other  missionary  organizations,  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  funds  through  free  missionary  societies. 

The  reasons  for  the  free  missionary  organization  lie  in  the  principle  and  action  of 
older  Boarda 

The  American  Board  receives  slaveholders  into  mission  churchea  They  propagate 
a  Christianity  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  know  their  principles,  recognizes 
slaveholding  as  consistent  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  send  missionaries 
to  the  Indians.  They  find  there  two  classes  of  heathen,  the  red  man  and  the  black ; 
often  about  the  same  in  color,  and  always  of  about  equal  intelligence.  Now  what  do 
the  missionaries  of  the  Board  do  in  such  circumstances  ?  They  recognize  those  as 
Christians  who  enslave  others,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy. 
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The  Christianity  they  establish  among  the  Indians  leads  them  to  believe  that  slavery 
is  in  accordance  "with  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  missionaries  make 
the  standard  by  which  the  Indian  who  accepts  it  must  judge  of  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  of  their  duties  to  men.  The  light  of  nature  would  teach  the  Indian  that 
slavery  was  wrong, -while  the  missionaries  by  taking  it  into  the  ehurch  teach  them 
that  it  is  right.  This  reception  of  slavery  into  the  mission  churches  not  only  corrupts 
the  conscience  of  the  Indians,  but  it  corrupts  the  conscience  of  Christians  at  home. 
Those  who  continue  to  support  the  old  Boards  must  apologize  for  or  defend  the 
connection  of  slavery  with  their  missions.  If  Christians  will  apologize  for  slavery  in 
connection  with  the  Church,  they  will  learn  to  do  so  in  connection  with  the  State. 
Their  conscience  will  be  defiled  in  regard  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  slavery 
every  where. 

Thus  it  seems  t  ome  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  missions  of  the 
American  Board  are  dishonoring  the  gospel,  and  propagating,  by  the  money  of  the 
benevolent,  a  slaveholding  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  corrupting  the  Church  at  home. 

It  is  due  to  this  influential  Society  to  say  that  they  will  not  propagate  slavery 
with  the  gospel  in  other  nations  except  our  own  country.  In  Africa  they  will  not 
receive  a  black  slaveholder  until  he  emancipates  his  slaves.  This  very  fact  shows 
that  they  recognize  their  principles  as  wrong,  and  that  the  slave  power  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  either  intimidated  or  corrupted  them.  All  further  action  on  the  subject,  and 
even  all  further  discussion,  is  discountenanced  and  resisted.  They  publish  their 
approval  of  the  Indian  missions  as  they  are,  and  have  rigidly  enforced  a  finality  of 
discussion  and  action  in  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  speak  of  their  meetings  as 
peaceful  and  spiritual  when  this  enormous  evil  in  which  they  are  involved  is  not 
referred  to. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  by  good  people  who  have  not  attended  to  the  history  of  this 
evil  as  it  has  strengthened  and  confirmed  itself  in  the  American  Board,  that  the  Board 
will  in  the  end  cease  to  propagate  a  slaveholding  gospel.  Such  persons  do  not 
remember  that  both  the  Board  and  their  missionaries  have  reached  a  finality  upon 
this  subject,  Sin  does  not  exhaust  itself,  but  strengthens  itself  wherever  it  is  toler¬ 
ated.  If  the  gospel  which  missionary  boards  proclaim  tolerates  it,  what  can  con¬ 
demn  or  remove  it? 

The  missionaries  where  slavery  is  sanctified  by  baptizing  it  into  the  churches  say, 
“Nor  can  we  ever  make  it  a  test  of  piety  or  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  church,  that  a  candidate  should  express  a  determination  not  to  live  and 
die  a  slaveholder.” 

In  relation  to  buying  and  selling  their  fellow-beings,  and  even  in  relation  to  the 
crime  of  selling  children  from  their  parents,  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  do  not 
consider  such  crimes,  if  they  should  occur,  as  disciplinable  offenses.  They  say,  “  in 
relation  to  the  separation  of  parents  and  children,  we  must  first  remark  that  it  is 
one  of  those  things  which  are  not  forbidden  by  express  injunction  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  impossible  in  our  circumstances  to  make  it  a  general  rule,  that  the  separation 
of  parents  and  children  by  sale  and  purchase  shall  be  regarded  as  a  disciplinable 
offense.” 

First  they  say  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  not  forbidden  by  express  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  How  dreadful  this  is !  It  is  one  of  the  ten  commandments : 
“  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house,  nor  thy  neighbor’s  wife,  nor  his  man¬ 
servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neigh¬ 
bor’s.”  Yet  these  missionaries  teach  that  a  man  may  not  only  covet,  but  take  and 
sell  his  neighbor’s  wife  and  child,  and  they  know  no  injunction  of  the  Bible  against 
it.  Merciful  God !  what  evil  sin,  cherished,  will  work  in  churches  and  mission 
boards,  and  even  in  the  minds  of  missionaries  themselves !  Letters  have  been  sub¬ 
sequently  drawn  from  them  that  mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  abuse,  but  nothing  that 
changes  their  position. 

The  missionaries  say  likewise  that  their  doctrine  and  practice  have  reached  a 
finality  with  them  as  well  as  with  the  Board.  They  write,  “We  earnestly  hope 
that  what  we  have  written  may  be  taken  as  a  final  exposition  of  our  sentiments — a 
defining  of  our  position.”  They  say  again,  “  It  may  be  deemed  our  duty  by  some 
to  adopt  a  train  of  measures  that  shall  aim  in  their  object  directly  to  countervail 
the  whole  system,  and  in  the  end  undermine  the  entire  fabric  which  human  legisla- 
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tion  has  framed  in  regard  to  slavery.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  required  to  adopt 
any  such  course,  nor  do  we  regard  this  as  our  work.”  _  . 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  missionary  work  is  conducted  by  the  Ame- 
rican  Board  among  the  Indians,  and  by  the  Home  Missionary  Board  in  slave  States. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  principles,  instead  of  being  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  are  in  direct  conflict  both  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel 
We  say  this  here  to  vindicate  ourselves,  and  to  remonstrate  with  our  brethren. 

A  free  missionarv  society,  both  for  home  and  foreign  missions,  is  now  formed  upon 
what  we  believe  to  be  gospel  principles.  That  it  is  right  to  propagate  the  gospel 
without  slavery  we  think  none  can  doubt  That  it  is  right  to  propagate  it  with 
slavery  some  believe.  Each  Christian  has  the  opportunity  to  maintain  whichever 
of  the  two  principles  his  heart  and  conscience  approve.  We  state  the  case  as  we 
believe  Christ  would  have  us  do,  and  leave  the  results  with  God,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  each  individual  Christian. 


ALBANY  CONGREGATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  following  resolution  was  finally  unanimously  adopted : 

“ Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  gospel 
wherever  it  is  preached  in  its  purity,  to  correct  all  social  evils  and  to  destroy  SIN 
in  all  its  forms ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Missionary  Societies  to  grant  aid  to  churches 
in  slaveholding  States,  in  the  support  of  such  ministers  ONLY  as  Bhall  so  pretush  the 
aospel,  and  inculcate  the  principles  and  application  of  gospel  principles ,  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  it  shall  have  its  FELL  EFFECT  in  awakening  and  enlightening 
the  moral  sense  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  in  bringing  to  pass  the  SPEEDY  ABOLI¬ 
TION  of  that  STUPENDOUS  WRONG;  and  that  wherever  a  minister  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  so  to  preach,  he  should,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Christ  in  such 
cases, ‘depart  out  of  that  city.’”  .  ..  .  ,, 

Rev  Mr.  Holbrook,  of  Iowa,  the  next  day,  said:  “There  is  a  deep  feeling  in  the 
Western  churches  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  position 
taken  last  evening  is  precisely  the  position  which  I  have  advocated  in  our  General 
Association,  and  in  the  newspapers ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  decision  which  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  beartity  to  all  our  churches  in  the  West,  and  that  the  influence  of  it  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  H.  M.  Society  beyond  all  calculation.’  _ 

Rev.  J.  B  Walker  said  he  desired,  for  himself  and  others,  to  suggest  a  single 
modification  or  amendment  in  one  passage  of  the  remarks  which  had  just  been  made. 
He  supposed  it  was  implied  in  the  remarks,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  stated. 
He  agreed  to  all  things  that  had  been  said  concerning  the  valuable  results  which 
would  follow  the  doings  of  this  Convention.  But  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  the 
action  of  this  Convention  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  many  churches  from  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  should  be  added— provided 
that  Society  shall  think  proper  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
this  Convention.  This  Convention  is  not  the  A.  H.  M.  Society,  and  our  report  does 
not  speak  for  it.  If  that  Society  shall  continue  to  send  out  missionaries  who  receive 
and  retain  members  in  their  communion,  who  hold  and  treat  men  as  property  ;  if 
they  sustain  men  in  slaveholding  States,  who  preach  the  gospel  so  that  it  will  not 
have  an  effect  to  bring  to  pass  the  “speedy  abolition  of  the  tremendous  wrong  of 
slavery”  if  these  principles  of  the  report  are  not  carried  out  by  the  old  Boards, 
many  churches  already  disaffected,  both  at  the  West  and  the  East,  will  give  their 
contributions  to  other  Societies,  and  many  not  now  disaffected  will  become  so. 

Rev  J.  Blanchard,  of  Illinois,  said  he  wished  likewise  to  acquiesce  m  the  things 
spoken  by  Mr.  Holbrook  in  behalf  of  the  West,  with  the  addition  or  suggestion  just 
stated  by  Mr.  Walker.  .  .  . 

rgr  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  sustains  51  ministers  in  siave- 
holding  States,  over  churches  many  of  which  are  composed,  in  part,  of  slave-hold¬ 
ers;  and  has  not,  since  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  given  any  indication  of  the 
course  it  intends  hereafter  to  pursue  on  the  subject 
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RECOIL  OF  WAR  UPON  POLITICIANS. 

The  cause  of  Peace,  common  to  all  good  men,  intermeddles  with  no  strug¬ 
gles  or  schemes  of  individuals  or  parties  for  office  and  power;  but  it  must,  if 
true  to  its  high  purpose,  seize  on  passing  as  well  as  on  past  events  to 
instil  into  the  community  lessons  of  warning  and  wisdom.  One  of  these  is 
the  suicidal  folly  of  civilians  abetting  war,  or  a  fondness  for  it,  among  the 
people.  The  latter  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  war,  while  politicians,  as 
its  real  authors  and  abettors,  expect  from  it  popularity,  emolument  and  power. 
M  >re  or  less  of  these  they  must  of  course  gain  during  its  progress  ;  but  it  is 
marvellous  that  they  have  not  learned  how  it  ultimately  recoils  on  them¬ 
selves,  and  snatches  its  highest  prizes  from  their  grasp.  War  takes  the 
lion’s  share  of  its  political  as  well  as  its  other  spoils’.  It  is  a  brutal  tyrant ; 
and  statesmen  of  the  ripest  experience,  and  loftiest  abilities,  “  it  throw's  into 
the  shade,,  or  chains  to  its  car,  or  crushes  beneath  its  iron  ho«-f.  If  you 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  then  will  talent,  knowledge  and  wisdom  hold  the 
reins  of  government ;  but  let  the  people  become  warlike,  and  military  chief¬ 
tains  will  soon  drive  them  all  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  England  under  Cromwell,  of  France  under 
Napoleon,  of  all  the  republics  except  our  own  in  the  New  World  ;  and  you 
will  find  on  this  point  a  superabundance  of  proof.  It  is  amazing  that  intel¬ 
lectual  men  should  eulogize  warriors,  and  still  more  strange  the°encourage- 
ment  which  statesmen  lend  to  war;  for  they  are  thus  cherishing  a  serpent 
that  will  one  day  wreath  his  folds  around  themselves,  and  strangle  them  to 
death.  It  is  only  in  peace  that  their  worth  can  be  fully  appreciated,  or  their 
merits  duly  rewarded  ;  while  in  war,  or  under  its  influence  even  in  peace, 
Pompey  outpeers  Cicero,  Cromwell  takes  precedence  of  Milton,  and  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans  or  Tippecanoe,  with  only  a  modicum  of  talent  or 
knowledge,  leaves  the  first  minds  of  the  land  far  behind  them  in  the  race  of 
popularity  and  power.” 

Our  own  history  is  full  of  warnings  on  this  point.  “  When  politicians 
bring  on  war,”  says  a  neutral  in  politics,  “they  must  pay  the  penally.  In 
republics,  if  civilians  wish  to  retain  their  just  influence  as  statesmen,  they 
must  preserve  peace.  War  always  has  given,  and  always  will  give,  in  our 
own  and  in  every  free  country,  ascendancy  to  military  reputation.  Snatch¬ 
ing  the  prizes  of  political  ambition  from  the  politician,  it  will  carry  the  suc¬ 
cessful  General  to  his  seats  of  power.  In  1848,  s-ome  of  the  politicians  who 
pushed  this  country  into  the  war  of  1812,  still  live  to  brood  over  the  fact, 
that  the  war  raised  up  military  chieftains  who  clutched  from  their  grasp  the 
Presidential  crown,  which  otherwise  would  have  encircled  their  brows  iu 
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sure  succession.  It  is  a  most  instructive  circumstance  in  our  history,  that 
when  James  Madison,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  manifested  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  favor  a  declaration  of  war  with  England,  a  committee  of  three 
was  despatched  from  a  republican  caucus  to  communicate  to  him  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  that  party  to  insist  upon  the  measure.  The  experienced  wisdom 
of  t’  at  great  statesman  was  overruled,  and  constrained  by  the  short-sighted 
zeal  of  less  wary  politicians.  Of  that  caucus  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn  were  the  master  spirits,  and  of  that  committee  they  were  members. 
Although  quite  young  men,  they  had,  by  their  genius  and  eloquence,  even 
then  acquired  the  greatest  degree  of  popularity  tnat  can  be  attained  in  the 
sphere  of  statesmanship.  The  whole  nation  was  waiting,  with  admiring 
eagerness,  to  confer  u;  on  them,  one  after  the  other,  its  highest  honor* 
Ttiey  had  their  way,  and  war  was  declared.  When  the  revolutionary  series 
of  Presidents  was  brought  to  a  close,  on  the  retirement  of  James  Munroe, 
Gen.  Jackson,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  took  from  Mr.  Clay  so  many  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  West,  and  from  Mr.  Calhoun  so  many  of  the  votes  of 
the  South  and  Middle  Stales,  as  to  leave  them  bo  h  distanced  in  the  race* 
The  popularity  of  Jackson  yielded  only  to  that  of  Gen.  Harrison,  the  hero 
ol  Tippecanoe  ;  and  a  fresh  crop  of  military  chieftains  has  just  been  reared 
to  destroy,  in  all  probability,  the  last  chance  of  these  veteran  aspirants  for 
the  great  prize.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  eminent  services  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  their  country,  that  in  their  baffled  ambition,  the  distinguished  states¬ 
men  and  truly  great  men  whom  we  have  named,  leach  to  all  coming  times 
the  salutary  lesson,  that,  if  politicians  will  have  war,  they  must  step  aside 
for  ever  from  the  path  of  honor,  and  relinquish  the  posts  of  power  to  over¬ 
shadowing  rivals  created  by  their  own  suicidal  hands.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as 
just  intimated,  that  the  lesson  will  be  corroborated  by  the  political  r*  suits  of 
the  war  in  which  the  country  is  now  involved.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
make  a  deep  and  durable  impression  upon  that  class  of  persons  whom  it  so 
vitally  concerns.  When  the  leaders  of  parties  become  convinced,  that  in 
promoting  warlike  measures  and  a  military  spirit,  they  are  digging  their  own 
graves,  we  confidenl/  rely  upon  perpetual  peace.”  (lj 

This  prediction  is  now  fulfilled.  The  war  did  actually  dig  the  political 
grave  of  its  authors  and  chief  abettors.  The  very  President  who  began  it, 
was  denied  the  compliment  even  of  a  solitary  vote  for  his  re-nomination  ; 
the  body-guard  of  his  supporters  were  nearly  all  dropped  from  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  whole  party  overwhelmed  with  a  defeat  that  has  no  parallel 
in  our  history.  A  most  salutary  warning  to  politicians  ;  and  every  true 
patriot  must  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  be  duly  heeded  in  future. 

But  this  is  not  all,  The  Mexican  war  drifted  back  upon  us  a  shoal  of 
candidates  for  all  sorts  of  office.  Before  its  close,  nearly  every  one  of  its 
prominent  generals  was  nominated  by  somebody  even  for  the  presidency  it¬ 
self  ;  (2)  not  a  few  of  them,  like  Generals  Kearney  and  Shields,  were  soon 
after  appointed  to  high  civil  offices;  (3)  a  multitude  of  them,  especially 

(1)  North  Am.  Rev.  for  April,  1848,  No.  lxvi.,  pp.  315-6. 

(2)  The  shameful  quarrels  among  the  generals,  even  in  the  city  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  occasioning  so  many  and  so  protracted  courts -martial,  both  there  and  at 
home,  arose  mainly  from  competitions,  and  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings 
about  the  great  prize  of  the  republic,  the  presidency.  Everybody  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  papers  teemed  month  after  month  with  these  disgraceful  rev- 
elatio  is,  all  the  legitimate  br  od  of  war  in  a  republic. 

(3)  The  editor  of  the  Bos  on  Atlas,  writing  from  Washington  in  the  winter 
of  1817  8,  speaks  “  of  the  great  number  of  young  men  who  are  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  this  time,  who  have  served  as  Lieutenants,  Captains,  &c.,  in  the 
Mexican  war.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hotels,  and  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  common  horde  of  office-seekers  ahd  dilettanti,  who  swarm 
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&'t  the  West  and  South-west,  have  been  selected  for  seats  in  Congress.. and 
their  respective  State  Legislatures  ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  a  man,  little 
known  to  the  country  a  single  year  before  that  war,  and  never  dreamed  of 
for  any  service  beyond  the  army,  had  no  sooner  fought  the  battle  of  Pala 
Alto,  though  a  mere  skirmish  hardly  worth  a  passing  paragraph  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  sued  a  warrior  as  Napoleon,  that  the  popular  war-spirit,  even  in  ad 
Vance  of  all  party  calculation,  proclaimed  him  at  once  as  “  the  people's  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency.”  We  are  not  now  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  man 
himself;  we  are  only  observing  how  he  rose  to  power.  Nobody  could  blame 
him  for  this  sudden  outburst  of  popularity,  nor  have  we  the  slightest  wish  to 
disparage  him  or  his  friends  ;  we  merely  say  that  war  alone  made  him  Pres¬ 
ident  of  these  United  States.  Doubtless,  his  subsequent  reputation  for  tal¬ 
ent,  integrity,  independence,  and  other  estimable  qualities,  may  have  won 
votes  for  him  ;  but,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  solely  his  popularity  as  a  general, 
though  acquired  in  a  war  odious  to  the  mass  of  his  own  supporters,  that  pro¬ 
cured  his  nomination  for  the  high  office  he  ultimately  reached.  Thus  the 
mere  warrior  again  eclipsed  all  the  great  political  luminaries  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  threw  into  practical  contempt  its  great  statesmen  who  had  grown 
grey  in  its  service  as  civilians,  and  shed  over  it  the  undying  lustre  of  their 
genius,  eloquence  and  wisdom. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  such  facts  ;  but  we  cannot  quit  this  theme  without 
alluding,  in  the  very  strong  language  of  another,  to  the  continued  influence 
of  the  Mexican  war  in  selecting  candidates  for  the  presidency :  “From 
another  point  of  the  compass  a  similar  moral  may  be  drawn  for  future  pres¬ 
idential  aspirants.  Neither  the  Democratic  party,  nor  its  Northern  leaders, 
had  anything  to  gain  by  the  Mexican  war  ;  and  yet  they  plunged  headlong 
into  it  at  the  dictation  of  the  South.  The  Whig  party,  as  such,  always  pro¬ 
nounced  the  war  itself  to  be  an  aggression,  and  its  territorial  acquisitions  a 
robbery.  Yet  the  great  body  of  this  party  voted  the  supplies  that  ratified  its 
inception.  Opposition  to  the  war  of  1812  had  proved  politically  disastrous 
to  many  of  those  who  made  it ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  war  might  be  attended  with  similar  results.  Hence  the  lukewarm¬ 
ness  of  Whig  opposition  in  Congress,  and  hence  the  voting  of  supplies  to 
carry  it  on.  Hence  the  pro-slavery  men,  and  the  1  manifest  destiny’  men, 
were  allowed  to  have  their  way  ;  and  so  the  war  was  continued  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  in  the  whole  of  more  than  $200,000,000,  and  the  ultimate 
acquisition  of  territory,  some  portion  of  which  is  already  occupied  by  slaves; 
and  two-lhirds  of  which  is  laid  open  to  slavery  by  law. 

And  now,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  that  war  upon  both  the  Democratic 


here  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  by  the  magnitude  and  grimness  of 
their  mustachios,  imperials,  and  hair  in  general.  Having  seen  ‘  the  ele¬ 
phant  1  abroad  in  the  wars,  they  rush  here  to  head-quarters  to  tell  their 
Stories  of  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  and  solicit  appointments  and  promotion. 
From  a  scene  qf  beastly  intoxication,  in  which  one  of  these  young  heroes 
took  the  chief  part,  which  I  witnessed  to-day,  I  fear  that  their  camp  life  has 
not  improved  their  morals,  or  their  capacity  for  useful  labor.  To  a  reflective 
mind,  the  moral  debasement  incident  to  all  -war,  is  one  of  its  chief  evils. 
No  one  can  remain  long  at  Washington  without  noticing  the  great  number 
of  young  men  who,  from  having  taken  part  in  the  victories  in  Mexico,  have 
returned  home  unfitted  for  any  profitable  labor  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life. 
If  this  war  continues  much  longer,  a  sufficient  number  of  characters  of  this 
class  may  be  thrown  upon  the  country  materially  to  embarrass  the  action  of 
Congress,  and  so  influence  the  masses,  that  the  war  policy  will  become  the 
settled  policy  of  the  nation ;  and  those  of  our  public  men  who  have  the 
nerve  and  ability  to  attempt  to  stem  the  war  current,  will  be  overthrown, 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  iion-heeled  champions  of  perpetual  war!” 
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and  Whig  civilians,  who  either  vigorously  sustained  it,  or  opposed  to  it  only 
a  feeble  resistance  P  It  made  the  Csesars  who  have  come  back  to  rule  over 
Rome.  But  for  the  Mexican  war,  General  Taylor  would  have  remained  a 
‘fiontier  colonel,’  as  Mr.  Webster  sneeringly  called  him,  and  not  even 
lunac}r  would  have  conceived  of  him  for  President.  But  for  the  Mexican 
war,  General  Scot*,  though  in  honor  and  in  bravery  retaining  his  invincibil¬ 
ity  ’would  have  lacked,  to  political  wooers,  the  more  potent  charm  of  avail¬ 
ability,  and  would  never  have  been  nominated.  And  but  for  the  Mexican 
war,  the  shades  of  oblivion  would  soon  have  perlected  their  easy  work  of 
hidincr  the  name  of  General  Pierce  from  the  world  forever.  And  now,  be¬ 
hold  the  civilians,  Cass,  Buchanan,  Marcy,  and  the  rest,  who  stood  sponsors 
and  god-fathers  for  that  bloody  deed !  Defeated  in  1848  by  the  very  man 
whom  the  war  they  supported,  had  raised  up!  General  Taylor  discomfited 
only  one  Santa  Anna  in  Mexico,  but  half  a  dozen  at  home.  Look,  too,  at 
Mr.  Webster,  whose  giant  blows,  had  they  been  struck  at  the  fitting  time, 
mitrht  have  broken  the  helmet  and  pierced  the  mailed  armor  of  that  Mars  ; 
yef  see  him  thrust  aside  in  1848,  to  make  room  for  one  hero  born  of  that 
war,  and  in  1852  hardly  allowed  to  enter  his  name  as  a  competitor  against 
another.  In  1852,  see,  also,  General  Pierce,  who  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  Mexican  victories  as  little  lulus  had  to  do  with  the  Trojan  war, 
yet  plucking  the  nomination  from  Cass,  Buchanan,  Marcy,  Douglass,  and  all 
the  rest  The  camp  triumphs  over  cabinet  and  Senate.  The  cedant  arma 
toga  is  read  backwards.  How  many  of  these  warriors  will  remain  in  1856 
and  in  1860,  to  shoulder  aside  lhe  civilians  for  the  third  and  fourth  time, 
because  they  were  false  to  their  duty  in  waging  or  in  tolerating  that  war, 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  what  a  righteous  retribution  for  those  civilians 
who,  at  first,  might  have  prevented,  or  afterwards  might  have  stayed,  that 
effusion  of  human  blood  !  As  a  specimen  ol  poetic  justice,  romance  or  drama 
has  nothing  finer.” 


HONORS  TO  MILITARY  MEN. 

At  a  military  dinner  given  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  some  three  years  ago  in 
London,  he  remarked:  “  it  must  be  confessed,  gentlemen,  ours  is  a  damna¬ 
ble  profession.”  This  same  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  iorces  in  the  Caffre  war  in  South  Africa,  and  in  that  capacity 
lias  done  a  great  deal  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  in  justification  of  a  strictly  delensive  war,  lhe  profession  of 
arms  is  both  damnable  and  infamous.  The  professional  soldier  follows  war 
as  a  trade.  He  contracts  with  the  government  under  which  he  serves,  to 
prosecute  any  war  which  that  government  may  declare,  whether  defensive 
or  aggressive,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  cannot  reason  and  decide 
whether  the  war  is  just  or  unjust ;  his  sole  business  is,  to  obey  orders.  If 
he  conclude  that  those  orders  in  any  case  bind  him  to  commit  crime,  he  has 
no  alternative  but  to  execute  them,  or  resign  his  commission  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  military  reputation.  The  professional  soldier,  therefore,  whether  he 
be  officer  or  private,  is  simply  a  hired  assassin.  This  is  strictly  and  literally 
the  truth.  He  engages  to  kill  openly  or  secretly,  (for  in  war  a  midnight  at¬ 
tack  upon  a  sleeping  enemy  is  considered  honorable,)  whomsoever  his  gov¬ 
ernment  may  designate,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child.  For  this  he  is  paid 
a  stipulated  sum,  which  is  his  salary,  and  means  of  living.  All  his  military 
education  is  intended  and  adapted  to  qualify  him  to  kill  with  skill,  neat¬ 
ness  and  despatch  ;  and  he  is  honored  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of 
enemies  he  has  slaughtered. 
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Now,  every  life  sacrificed  by  the  aggressors  in  an  unjust  war,  is  simply  a 
murder.  Admit  the  rightfulness  of  a  strictly  defensive  war,  and  still  those 
who  provoke  the  quarrel  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  wholesale 
murderers.  But  the  contract  of  the  soldier  with  his  government  binds  him 
to  wage  whatever  war  that  government  may  declare,  whether  of  defence  or 
aggression,  and  thus  perpetrate  wholesale  butchery  of  human  beings  for 
hire. 

]f  war  is  ever  justifiable,  it  is  only  as  the  last  resort  in  defence  of  rights 
more  precious  than  life  itself.  This  every  civilized  man  admits.  Even  then 
it  is  a  fearful  and  mournful  alternative.  The  heart  possessed  of  the  com¬ 
monest  feelings  of  humanity,  shrinks  from  the  terrible  o'  deal  of  battle,  and 
will  take  arms,  if  at  all,  only  from  a  stern  and  resistless  sense  of  duty,  from 
a  discharge  of  which  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Such  a  man — and  if  war 
in  this  extreme  case  be  right,  no  other  kind  of  man  is  fit  to  wage  it — will 
embrace  the  very  first  opportunity  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  return  joyfully 
to  the  more  congenial  and  happy  pursuits  of  peace. 

It  is  a  disputed  and  doubtful  point,  whether  bloodshed,  even  in  this  ex¬ 
treme  case,  is  justifiable  ;  but  it  is  nut  doubtful  or  disputed,  that  under  any 
other  circumstances  war  is  stupendously  wicked.  Now,  it  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  none  of  this  reluctance  to  enter  upon  the  bloody 
work  of  human  slaughter,  can  be  felt  by  the  professional  soldier.  He 
chooses  war  for  a  trade,  in  preference  to  all  other  callings  in  life,  and  bar¬ 
gains  to  kill  with  alacrity,  and  for  reward,  whenever  ordered.  Thus  the 
first  choice  of  his  vocation  indicates  either  outright  blood-thirstiness,  or  a 
reckless  indifference  to  the  sacredness  of  human  life;  and  all  his  subsequent 
training  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  battle-field,  tends  to  foster  and  strengthen 
both  these  dispositions  of  mind.  In  view  of  this  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
military  profession,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  annals  of  war,  between  what 
are  called  by  courtesy  Civilized  and  Christianized  nations,  are  stained  with 
the  record  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  crimes,  such  as  robbery, 
arson,  rape,  adultery  and  murder. 

It  is  surely,  then^  a  sad  and  disheartening  indication  to  see  a  professedly 
Chiistian  nation  honoring  men  with  the  highest  offices  ;n  its  gift,  solely  or 
mainly  on  account  of  their  achievements  in  battle.  Yet  such  has  been  the 
practice  of  this  nation  almost  from  the  beginning.  The  men  who  have  been 
raised  to  the  highest  civil  stations,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  ihe 
largest  majorities,  have  been  men  whose  chief,  and  in  some  cases  whose 
only  distinction  was  success  in  the  work  of  human  slaughter.  What  is 
worse  than  all,  Christians  of  this  Lind  have  not  only  seen  these  things  done 
without  rebuke,  but  have  even  aided  to  do  them! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reply  to  a  call  for  a  Fine,  or  a  Military  Drill.— In  the  State  of 
New  York,  persons  liable  to  military  service  aie  excused  by  paying  an  an¬ 
nual  tax  of  only  seventy-five  .cents.  It  seems,  however,  that  some  there  re¬ 
fuse  even  this  pittance ;  and  in  response  to  a  demand  for  either  this  small 
tax,  or  his  appearance  on  parade,  “  fully  armed  and  equipped  according 
to  law,”  one  “  CL  O.  Read,”  under  date  of  “  August  1,  1852,”  thus  writes 
to  the  aforesaid  militia  officer: — 

«  The  meaning  of  the  above  notice,  reduced  to  plain  English,  I  understand 
to  be  this  :  that  I  provide  myself  with  shooting  and  stabbing  irons,  or  a 
long  butcher-knife,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  and  assemble  with  others,  similar- 
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ly  equipped,  and  together  learn  the  art  and  science  of  wholesale  human 
butchery.  Sir,  I  claim  exemption  from  such  service  because  it  is  barbarous, 
inhuman  and  wicked. 

Why,  sir,  I  would  not  act  the  part  of  hangman — even  when  the  victim  is 
guilty  of  the  highest  crime — much  less  would  I  join  with  others  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children.  The  trade  of  an 
assassin  is  abhorrent  to  my  soul,  whether  it  be  in  the  retail  or  wholesale 
line.  It  is  so  when  he  selects  only  those  he  may  deem  deserving  of  death; 
but  doubly  abhorrent  is  it,  when  the  individual  surrenders  his  own  will, 
conscience  and  judgment,  and  agrees  to  shoot,  stab,  slay,  kill  and  destroy 
any  and  every  one,  as  anoiher  may  see  fit  to  direct,  and  without  regard  to 
their  guilt  or  innocence. 

I  also  claim  exemption  on  the  ground,  that  such  employment  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  plainest  principles  of  Christianity.  “  Christ  says :  “Love 
your  enemies and  “love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor.”  Now,  if  the 
government  you  represent  commands  me  to  kill  and  destroy,  then  it  clearly 
commands  me  to  do  what  God  forbids.  I  am  no  disbeliever  in  human  gov¬ 
ernments,  within  their  proper  limits  ;  but,  when  they  command  me  to  do 
what  God  forbids,  1  answer  them  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  “  whether  it 
be  right  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge  ye.”  To  your  communication,  therefore, 
I  must  reply  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  early  Christians  :  “  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  cannot  fight.” 

West  Potnt  Military  Academy. — It  is  said  that  it  costs  this  nation 
$800  for  each  cadet  that  is  educated  at  this  Academy.  If  this  was  all  the 
evil,  there  would  not  be  quite  so  much  cause  for  complaint,  and  for  desiring 
the'suspension  or  utter  overthrow  of  that  inhuman  institution.  But  this  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  evil,  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  After  men  are  taught 
to  murder  their  fellow-beings,  they  want  employment,  and  for  that  purpose 
will  do  all  they  can  to  get  up  wars  with  other  nations,  so  that  we  may  never 
expect  permanent  peace  while  the  nation  continues  to  manufacture  murder¬ 
ers.  Had  there  never  been  any  military  academy  in  this  nation,  that  most 
wicked  and  disgraceful  war  with  Mexico  might  never  have  taken  place. 
There  was  in  the  country  a  swarm  of  men  educated  at  West  Point,  who 
wanted  a  chance  to  work  at  their  trade,  and  fill  their  pockets  out  of  the 
national  treasury,  and  with  plunder.  They  had  worked  themselves  into  the 
favor  of  government  officers,  and  by  their  advice  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
encouraged. 

When  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  opened  to  see  clearly  the  real  peace-pro- 
moting  principles  of  the  gospel,  what  a  disgrace  it  will  be  to  a  nation  like 
this  to  be  found  with  a  military  school  for  the  education  of  warriors!  What 
are  the  people  of  this  nation  thinking  about  ?  They  make  a  higher  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  than  any  aiher  nation  on  the  globe  ;  they  have  the  New 
Testament  in  all  their  houses,  hear  it  read  in  all  their  churches,  and  yet  do 
not  even  appear  to  have  the  least  doubt  that  fighting  is  a  part  of  Christianity ! 
Nay,  they  nearly  all  pretend  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  sky  men,  and  da^h  out 
the  brains  of  innocent  women  and  children,  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  ! 
Just  think  of  it— a  Christian  nation  educating  men  in  the  art  of  human 
slaughter,  and  at  the  same  time  professing  to  be  the  meek  and  humble  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace!  Educating  murderers  at  eight  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  spending  not  a  single  dollar  to  teach  the  science  of  agriculture  or 
the  useful  arts ! 

The  Education  of  the  Young  for  War. — An  encampment  of  one 
hundred  boys  under  18  years  of  age,  belonging  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  was 
commenced  near  the  Stone  Church  in  that  place  yesterday  morning.  They 
are  divided  into  two  companies,  one  from  the  North  and  the  other  from  the 
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South  part  of  the  town.  Their  uniform  consists,  one  company  of  blue  jack¬ 
ets  and  white  trowser ,  the  other  of  red  jackets  and  white  trowsers,  and  all 
have  fatigue  caps.  They  pitched  their  tents  in  military  fashion,  and  placed 
their  guards  around  the  field.  Their  arms  were,  however,  a  harmless  wood¬ 
en  imitation  of  the  musket.  In  the  forenoon,  yesterday,  the  friends  of  each 
company  gave  them  a  collation.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  reviewed  by 
Brigadier  J.  A.  Veasie.  To-day  they  go  through  the  drill  exercise  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  friends.  The  camp  ground  of  these  young  volunteers  has 
been  visited  by  a  large  number  of  people. — Boston  Traveller. 

A  fine  nursery  of  war !  Here  is  the  way,  nor  could  a  surer  one  be  devised, 
to  create  an  early  and  a  life-long  fondness  for  war.  It  must  of  course  have 
been  got  up  wiih  the  consent  and  aid  of  parents ;  and  then  there  came  high 
officers  to  review  them,  and  “  large  numbers1’  to  see  and  applaud  them. 
Strange  infatuation  for  a  Christian  community ! 

The  Army  System  in  Russia. —  The  imperial  family  of  Russia,  says  a 
recent  letter-writer,  resides  ai  this  season  at  Peterhoff ;  and  while  the  annual 
manoeuvres  are  going  on,  Nicholas  spends  his  time  with  the  army.  These 
manoeuvres  are  mock  campaigns,  the  Empe  or  taking  the  command  of  one 
division,  the  Crown  Prince,  Alexander,  of  the  other,  and  the  two  armies 
skirmish  across  the  country,  retreating,  pursuing,  and  finally  ending  by  the 
victorious  party  storming  their  opponents  in  their  intrenched  t  amp.  In  these 
exercises  they  go  through  all  the  operations  of  real  war,  assault  and  take 
eastles,  and,  for  about  a  fortnight,  carry  on  their  mimic  strife,  in  which  the 
Emperor  generally  contrives  to  come  out  the  conqueror.  An  immense 
amount  of  revenue  is  of  course  consumed  in  supporting  an  army  reputed  to 
contain  half  a  million  of  men,  and  in  carrying  on  such  extensive  manoeuvres 
as  these ;  and  there  is,  also,  some  danger  of  the  strife  becoming  serious, 
as  this  did  occur  on  one  occasion  when  two  favorite  regiments,  fighting 
against  each  other,  became  so  excited  that  their  sport  turned  to  earnest,  and 
about  thirty  men  were  bayonetied  before  they  could  be  stopped.  The  army 
is  the  Czar’s  hobby ;  tie  performs  his  other  arduous  duties  as  ruler  of  such 
an  immense  empire  with  energy  and  industry  ;  but  to  military  affairs  he 
turns  for  relaxation.  With  the  soldiers  he  is  popular;  but  his  strict  discip¬ 
line  and  severe  restrictions  procure  for  him  more  fear  than  love  from  his 
officers.  He  is  now  recruiting  largely  to  add  to  the  already  overgrown 
army,  and  various  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it. 
The  prevalent  supposition  is  that  he  is  watching  his  chance  to  suppress 
free  principles  in  Europe;  hut  his  son  is  different  in  character,  and  before 
he  can  realize  his  gigantic  projects,  old  age  or  death  will  probably  frustrate 
them. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  this  country,  everything  centres  in  the 
Czar.  He  is  the  great  idol  to  which  all  bow  in  fear  or  admiration ;  his  move¬ 
ments,  his  actions,  form  the  common  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  every  one 
has  a  stock  of  anecdotes  to  relate  illustrating  either  his  good  or  his  bad 
qualities,  as  they  may  happen  to  like  or  dislike  him. 

The  Prussian  Military  System. — The  Prussians  are  most  essentially 
a  military  people.  At  twenty  years  of  age  every  Prussian,  whatever  be  his 
condition,  must  join  the  army,  and  serve  for  three  years.  The  usual  excep¬ 
tions  of  physical  inability,  and  being  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  of  course  pre¬ 
vail,  and  there  are  certain  others  ;  but  exclusive  of  these,  it  is  by  no  means 
always  convenient  for  a  young  man  to  leave  his  home  in  order  to  “  serve  his 
king,”  especially  when  his  country  is  enjoying  full  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  Neither  is  there  any  temptation  as  to  pay,  which,  for  a  private  soldier, 
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besides  his  uniform,  amounts  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  bread  per  day.  a 
dinner  costing  ihree  cents,  and  three  cents  in  money.  Even  when  a  man 
has  served  his  three  years,  he  does  not  quit  all  connection  with  the  army  j 
for  he  is  for  two  years  longer  one  of  the  “  reserve,”  and,  should  war  break 
out,  must  immediately  join  his  regiment,  and  take  the  field. 

The  Lanawehr  is  composed  of  those  who  have  passed  through  both  the 
regular  service  and  the  reserve;  that  is,  those  between  twenty-five  and  forty 
years,  at  which  latter  age  they  are  (ho  longer  called  upon.  This  body  is 
regularly  organized  into  regiments,  &c.,  but  has  no  drill  or  parades  except 
two  terms  of  a  month  each  for  encampment  and  exercise  by  wav  of  review. 
It  differs  then  greatly  from  the  American  militia,  in  being  composed  ol  well 
disciplined  and  thoroughly  instructed  men. 

If  a  young  man  at  twenty  desires  for  any  reason  to  be  respited,  he  may  be 
for  four  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  must  join  the  army  as  a  “  vol¬ 
unteer that  is,  he  must  uniform  and  maintain  himself  for  a  year,  receiving 
nothing  from  the  State.  In  time  of  peace,  the  regular  army,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  garrison  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
but  in  ine  occurrence  of  war  it  immediately  takes  the  field  reinforced  by  its 
reserved  men,  making  each  infantry  regiment  three  thousand  strong.  The 
first  division  of  Landwehrs  (men  between  tweniy-five  and  thirty-two)  are 
then  mustered  into  service,  uniformed  from  the  arsenals,  and  garrison  the 
towns,  recruiting  the  army,  and  being  itself  recruited  from  the  second  divis¬ 
ion  of  Landwehr,  as  occasion  and  the  exigencies  of  the  war  require.  The 
officers  are  regularly  educated  at  the  military  academies,  of  which  there  are 
three  provincial,  and  one  central  institution  at  Berlin,  numbering  in  all  nine 
hundred  cadets. 

Some  evils,  especially  of  a  Naval  War,  to  ourselves. — As  soon 
as  a  war  shall  occur  between  the  United  States  and  any  naval  power,  our 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  will  be  an  easy  conquest  San  Francisco  will  be 
the  immediate  object  of  attack.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  nat¬ 
ural  for  California  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  foreign  powers.  In  other 
words,  she  must,  from  interest,  separate  herself  from  our  quarrels  with 
foreign  powers ;  for  we  contribute  nothing  to  her  defence,  although  we 
might  involve  her  in  destmction.  The  moment  a  war  occurs,  all  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  cut  off.  We 
have  but  one  route  now,  the  Panama  route,  which  is  open  and  available  for 
tram-porting  troops  and  supplies  to  California,  and  that  will  be,  of  course, 
closed  to  us  in  time  of  war  with  a  naval  power. 

Progress  of  Peace  Sentiments. 

We  see  on  every  side  proofs  of  such  progress  ;  and  the  recent  breeze 
about  the  fisheries  is  calling  them  foi  th  even  in  England  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country.  It  is  too  true  that  some  members  of  our  Congress,  a  few  even  of 
grave  Senators,  betrayed  in  their  hot  and  hasty  utterances,  a  bad  spirit  on. 
this  subject,  as  well  as  a  disreputable  lack  of  wisdom  and  dignity ;  and 
there  are  always  low  and  partizan  editors  enough  among  us  to  echo  and  re¬ 
echo  every  war  sentiment  they  can  catch  from  any  quarter ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  people,  so  far  from  responding  to  such  appeals,  have  promptly  rebuked 
them,  and  betrayed  scarcely  the  slightest  symptom  of  excitement  about  the 
matter. 

Just  so  in  England,  where  the  people  seem  almost  instinctively  to  resist 
all  idea  of  war  with  us  for  the  settlement  of  such  controversies.  We  give  a 
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few  illustrations.  A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  says  : — 

We  have  been  a  little  excited  by  the  excitement  on  your  side  of  the  water 
about  the  fish.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  anger  here,  unless  at  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  not  having  managed  to  keep  out  of  difficulties  on  such  a  point. 
But  as  to  settling  things  of  that  kind  bet  ween  y<  u  and  us  by  blows,  John  Bull 
seems,  thank  Providence,  most  perfectly  cured  of  all  such  desires.  He 
would  fight  if  you  force  him,  md  in  that  case  i could  fight ;  but  the  whole 
public  mind  of  the  country  is  averse  to  every  thought  of  ivar  with  the  States. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  how  this  peace  feeling  prevails  among  men  of  all  parties. 
And  surely  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  settle  differences  before  bloodshed 
than  after  it.  If  we  had  foueht  and  beaten  you,  or  got  beaten  by  you, 
what  would  the  matter  gain  in  clearness  by  that  ?  But  each  of  these  com¬ 
motions  does  good  in  this  way,  that  it  accustoms  nations  to  settle  their  dis¬ 
putes  without  war.  May  a  gracious  Providence  order  it  that  this  may  ever 
be  the  case  between  us  and  you  ! 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Independent,  now  travelling  abroad,  writes  thug 
from  Ireland  : — 

Every  body  here  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  rejoices  at  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  fishing  question.  No  one  with  whom  I  have  come  into  con¬ 
tact,  whi  ther  in  public  conveyances,  at  hotels,  or  in  the  social  circle,  has 
been  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States,  or  to  condemn  our 
government  and  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  ministry  here  is  universally 
blamed  and  contemned  for  its  rash  and  discourteou>  proceeding  in  this  affair. 
A  witty  Irish  gentleman  remarked  the  other  day,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
question  reminded  him  of  the  Irishman  who,  finding  that  he  couldn’t  live 
peaceably  with  his  wife,  proposed  that  they  should  divide  the  house ;  to  this 
she  agreed  ;  so  says  he,  “  Biddy,  ye’ll  be  jist  afther  taking  the  outside  of 
the  house,  and  I’ll  kape  the  inside.”  He  thought  the  Americans  kept  the 
inside.  Yet  nobody  seems  troubled  by  this.  America  is  respected  and 
loved  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Codling  Controversy. — The  tone  of  the  English  liberal  press 
towards  the  Tory  ministry,  for  their  late  onslaught  against  the  American 
fishermen,  is  unsparingly  severe.  Take  the  following  sample,  being  the  in¬ 
troductory  paragraph  of  a  leading  article  in  Boyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  edited 
by  Douglas  Jeriold  : 

“Fish  Kettle  War? — Certainly  not.  The  fish-kettle  may  make  a 
noise  ;  may  throb  as  with  hot  bubbling  water  ;  much  steam  may  escape,  but 
there  will  be  no  boiling  over. 

“  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man  of  dangerous  eloquence  :  Lord  Derby  is  a  noble¬ 
man  of  great  legendary  chivalry  :  Lord  Malmesbury  a  foreign  secretary  who 
unwittingly  may  be  induced  to  put  his  hand  to  any  thing.  Nevertheless 
Disraeli  would  as  soon  think  of  peisuading  Derby  to  place  his  head  against 
the  muzzle  of  a  loaded  Tower  gun  ;  and  that  done,  would  as  soon  blandly 
urge  the  complying  Malmesbury  to  fire  the  gun,  blowing  into  some  future 
England  that  self-sacrificing  head  of  the  Cabinet — we  say  Mr.  Disraeli,  Earls 
Derby  and  Malmesbury,  would  all  of  them  as  soon  contrive  to  act  this  tragic 
folly — the  remainder  of  the  ministry  generally  assenting  and  kindly  assisting 
— as  think  of  embroiling  England  and  America  in  a  cod  and  mackerel  con¬ 
test — in  a  stupid,  unprofitable,  fish-kettle  war.” 

To  all  this  let  us  add,  that  France  is  now  proposing  a  large  reduction  of 
her  army.  Do  we  not  thus  see  multiplying  proofs  of  progress  in  this  cause  ? 
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HOME  OPERATIONS. 

We  have  heretofore  interspersed  our  discussions  of  Peace  as  a  subject 
with  too  little  of  what  has  been  done  to  advance  it  as  an  enterprise^  There 
must  of  course  be  so  much  similarity  in  the  plans  formed  fiom  time  to  time 
by  our  Committee,  and  in  the  efforts  made  from  place  to  place  by  our  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Agents,  that  few,  except  its  most  ardent  friends,  would  be  likely  to 
feel  an  unflagging  interest  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  details ;  but 
we  ceriainly  ought  to  let  our  readers  know  what  is  done  or  attempted  for  our 
cause,  and  how  the  Society’s  servants  toil  in  this  great  Christian  reform. 
In  our  last  we  quoted  from  the  proposals  of  our  Committee,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  our  Secretary,  enough  to  show  that  they  have  all  along  been  fully 
awake  to  what  is  needed  in  the  cause,  and  quite  ready  to  carve  out  ample 
work  for  its  friends  all  over  the  country.  To  these  appeals  we  hope  in  due 
time  for  a  generous  response;  and  meanwhile  we  will  furnish  some  further 
specimens  of  our  Committee’s  recent  action,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Society’s  servants  are  laboring  to  accomplish  its  objects. 

ACTION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  on  Publications. — “  Voted ,  to  appoint  a  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Publications  in  accordance  wiih  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit 
tee  of  Reference  to  the  Society  at  its  late  annual  meeting.” 

The  object  of  this  measure  has  heretofore  been  accomplished,  with  equal 
or  greater  care,  sometimes  by  appointing  a  special  committee  on  each  case 
as  it  occurred,  or  by  bringing  the  question  at  once  before  the  whole  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee ;  but  a  Standing  Committee  is  a  decided  improvement,  and 
has  been  promptly  adopted  to  supply  the  only  deficiency,  and  that  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real,  in  the  past  course  of  our  Committee,  as  compared  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Reference  in  their  able  and  elab¬ 
orate  report.  Our  system  now  comforms  in  every  particular,  we  believe,  to 
that  which  the  Society,  at  its  last  anniversary,  approved  by  a  vote  entirely 
unanimous. 

Petitions  to  Congress. — “Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  incumbent  on 
the  American  Peace  Society  to  renew  this  year  its  petition  to  our  National 
Legislators  in  behalf  of  peaceful  Substituies  for  War. 

Resolved ,  That  we  earnestly  request  the  friends  ol  Peace  throughout  the 
cou  try  to  unite  wiih  ua  for  this  purpose,  and  to  forwaid  their  petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  early  in  the  approaching  session.” 

We  hope  and  trust  our  friends  will  pay  special  heed  to  these  resolves  of 
our  Committee,  and  lake  prompt  and  efficient  mea>ures  to  aid  us  in  carrying 
th?m  into  effect.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  their  petitions  should  be  for¬ 
warded  (for  the  House,  to  the  Representative  from  their  own  district,  and  for 
the  Senate,  to  one  of  the  Senators  from  their  own  Slate,  unless  for  special 
reasons  some  other  member  be  preferred,)  in  season  for  the  opening  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  session  will  be  so  short — only  three  months— that  whatever  is 
done,  must  be  done  quickly.  And  for  this  service,  as  we  have  no  agents  to 
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send  forth  on  such  an  errand,  we  must  of  course  rely  on  the  spontaneous  co¬ 
operation  of  our  friends.  Let  them  take  hold  of  the  work  at  once,  with  a 
determination  to  see  it  done,  and  it  will  be  done  to  good  purpose.  Let  every 
reader  of  the  Advocate  consider  himself  specially  charged  with  this  labor  of 
love  for  the  cause  in  his  own  place  ;  and,  writing  off  two  copies  of  the  sub¬ 
joined  form,  one  for  the  House,  and  the  other  for  the  Senate,  let  him  go 
forth  to  procure  signatures,  and  then  forward  them,  as  above  suggested,  to 
Washington,  before  the  first  of  December: 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

The  unders  gned,  citizens  of - in  the  State  of - ,  deploring  the 

great  and  manifold  evils  of  war,  and  believing  it  possible  to  supersede  its 
alleged  necessity,  as  an  Arbiter  of  Justice  among  Nations,  by  the  adoption 
of  timely  and  feasible  substitutes,  respectfully  petition  your  Honorable 
Bodies  to  take  such  act  on  as  you  may  deem  best  for  ihis  most  desirable  end, 
by  “  securing  in  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  a  piovision  for  inferring  to 
the  decision  of  umpires  all  misunderstandings  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  by  amicable  negotiation.” 

f  Bringing  the  Question  or  Peace  before  State  Legislatures. — 
“  Resolved ,  That  vve  invite  the  friends  of  Peace  in  different  States  of  our 
Union  to  petition  their  respective  Legislatures,  at  their  next  session,  in  be¬ 
half  of  peaceful  substitutes  tor  War,  and  endeavor  to  procure  from  them 
some  action  in  favor  of  this  important  object.” 

We  have  heretofore  done  too  little  in  this  way  of  promoting  our  cause  ; 
but  our  Committee  deem  it  very  desirable  to  enlist  our  State  as  well  as 
National  Legislators  in  behalf  of  an  object  so  important  and  interesting 
alike  to  them  all.  Their  favorable  action  would  help  us  much  with  the 
general  government ;  and,  even  should  we  fail  of  obtaining  any  decisive 
action,  we  should  doubtless  find  the  effort  itself  an  excellent  mode  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  general  claims  of  our  cause  before  the  people  of  each  State  through 
their  Legislature.  We  must  agitate,  wisely  yet  resolutely  and  perseveringly 
agitate,  or  we  can  never  gain  our  object ;  and  this  we  deem  a  proper  and 
hopeful  mode  of  agitation,  in  which  we  wish  at  once  lo  enlist  all  our  friends 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  hope  they  will  promptly 
respond  to  our  wishes  in  this  respect  by  petitioning  their  respective  Legis¬ 
latures  in  such  form  as  they  may  prefer  ;  but  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
stated  in  the  foregoing  resolution  of  our  Committee,  a  modification  of  the 
form  of  the  above-proposed  petition  to  Congress,  would  perh  ips  suffice  for 
the  purpose. 

On  the  general  subject  of  “  Stipidated  Arbitration  as  a  feasible  and  effec¬ 
tive  subst  itute  for  War,”  a  document  of  some  length  has  just  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  our  Committee,  designed  to  bring  this  particular  sub¬ 
stitute  before  the  legislators  of  our  country  as  a  measure  peculiarly  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  worthy  of  their  special  consideration.  It  will  be  stereotyped  forth¬ 
with,  and  be  ready  very  soon  for  use  by  our  friends ;  and  we  hope  they  will 
extensively  come  to  our  aid  in  b tinging  this  part  of  our  cause  before  the 
public  and  the  Legislature  in  their  respective  States. 
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Correspondence  with  Missiona&ies. — The  first  missionaries  from  our 
country  to  the  heathen,  such  as  Hall,  Judson  and  Newell, took  a  spontaneous, 
active  interest  in  this  cause ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  following  circular, 
addressed  to  them  by  direction  of  our  Committee,  will  elicit  from  those  now 
in  the  field  expressions  of  similar  interest,  and  furnish  a  collection  of  Test¬ 
imonials  to  the  Cause  of  Peace  that  will  do  honor  to  them,  and  much  good  to 
our  cause. 

Office  of  the  Jlmerican  Pence  Society ,  ? 

Boston, September  20, 1852.  $ 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir, — 

You  are  doubtless  aware,  that  the  American  Peace  Society,  sustained 
more  or  less  by  Christians  of  every  Protestant  denomination  in  our  land,  has 
long  been  laboring,  in  conjunction  with  friends  of  Peace  in  other  parts  of 
Christendom,  to  do  away  the  custom  of  war,  and  secure  the  perpetual  reign 
of  Peace  coextensive  with  Christianity,  by  the  simple,  Scriptural  process  of 
applying  the  Gospel  aright  to  the  case. 

In  behalf  of  this  object,  we  wish  to  enlist  not  only  Chrisiians  at  home,  but 
equally  those  Pioneers  of  the  Cross  who  have  gone  forth  to  preach  peace 
and  good-will,  Jesus  and  Him  crucified,  throughout  the  pagan  world.  It  is 
not  merely  because  they  must  necessarily  cast  the  mould  ol  faith  and  charac¬ 
ter  for  all  the  future  Cinistians  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
but  also  because  we  need  in  behalf  of  this  cause  your  reflex  influence  upon 
the  Christian  community  here  wrho  sustain  you  by  their  contributions  and 
prayers.  Of  the  early  missionaries  from  our  country,  such  as  Hall,  Judson 
and  their  associates,  we  already  have  some  precious  memorials  of  their  sym¬ 
pathy  for  this  cause  in  communications  from  them  to  our  predecessors  in  the 
Peace  Society  ;  and,  not  doubting  that  you  feel  very  much  as  they  did,  we 
beg  leave  to  present  a  few  points  for  your  consideration,  and  to  ask  in  reply 
such  an  expression  of  your  views  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  give,  and  allow 
us  to  use  at  discretion,  for  our  encouragement  and  aid  in  this  arduous  work. 

1.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  how  far  you  regard  this  cause  as  identical  in 
spirit  and  results  with  your  own,  and  how  far  the  former  as  essential  or  trib¬ 
utary  to  the  latter. 

2.  To  what  extent  has  the  practice  of  war  among  nations  reputably 
Christian,  prejudiced  the  unevangelized  against  the  gospel,  and  obstrucled 
its  spread,  or  neutralized  its  saving  power? 

3.  What  influence,  in  your  judgment,  would  a  general  war  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  or  a  protracted  war  between  two  such  countries  as  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  be  likely  to  have  on  the  missionary  cause  ? 

4.  What  do  you  think  would  be,  or  what  have  you  found  actually  to  be, 
the  effect  of  war  on  the  immediaie  field  of  missionary  operations  ? 

5.  Since  the  gospel  has  been  preached  in  Christendom  for  fifteen  centu¬ 
ries  without  abolishing  war  in  a  single  nation,  and  as  we  musi  all  desire  to 
prevent  so  long  a  delay  in  accomplishing  this  part  of  its  promised  results 
among  the  heathen,  what  can  be  done,  or  what  should  be  attempted,  by 
Christians  at  home  and  by  missionaries,  to  make  sure  henceforth  of  having 
peace  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  gospel  over  ihe  whole  earth  ? 

6.  Is  there,  on  this  part  of  Christianity,  any  special  defect,  and  if  so,  what, 
in  the  education  ol  Christian  missionaries  for  their  work? 

If  you  see  fit,  dear  Sir,  to  ahswer  these  inquiries  in  detail,  or  to  make  any 
other  suggestions  on  the  general  subject  that  may  serve  to  guide  or  encour¬ 
age  us  in  the  great  Christian  enterprise  entrusted  for  the  present  to  our 
care,  you  will  oblige  us  ;  and,  if  you  desire  for  yourself,  or  for  use  in  promot¬ 
ing  our  cause,  any  of  our  publications,  of  which  we  have  several  volumes, 
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and  a  large  number  of  tracts,  as  well  as  a  monthly  periodical,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  forward  one  copy  or  more  of  each  and  all  for  your  mission,  in  any 
Way  you  may  direct.  We  hardly  need  say,  that  we  are  especially  desirous 
of  putting  ourselves  in  more  extensive  and  more  frequent  correspondence 
with  our  friends  on  missionary  ground,  and  shall  always  esteem  it  a  favor 
to  hear  from  them  on  this  subject  at  their  pleasure.  Allow  us  to  hope  for 
an  answer  to  this  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  thus  oblige,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  and  by  order  of  its  Executive  Committee, 
Yours  in  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 

Geo.  C.  Beckwith, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Depositories  of  the  Society’s  Publications. — Our  readers  are 
already  apprised  of  the  effort  now  in  progress  to  procure  the  means  of  re¬ 
issuing  our  stereotyped  tracts  and  volumes  in  quantities  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  depositories  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  By  the  liberality 
of  our  friends,  we  have  begun  the  proposed  re-issue ;  and  our  Committee,  at 
a  recent  meeting, 

“  Voted ,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  authorised  to  establish  in 
central  places,  especially  at  the  West,  Depositories  of  the  Society’s  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Agents. — The  Committee,  also,  re-appointed  a  Lecturing  Agent  at  the 
West,  and  would  be  glad  to  send  forth  a  much  larger  number  than  we  have 
ever  employed,  as  soon  as  men  of  the  requisite  qualifications  can  be  found. 
The  service,  however,  is  so  very  hard,  aud  is  relieved  by  so  few  personal 
advantages,  that  we  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  lo  obtain  the  men 
we  want ;  but  we  trust  that  the  God  of  Peace  will  ere  long  raise  up  such 
leaders  in  “  the  sacramental  hosts  ”  of  this  cause  as  it  so  much  needs,  and 
must  eventually  secure. 

As  a  partial  substitute  for  the  labors  of  Lecturing  Agents  entirely  devoted 
to  the  work,  the  Committee  have  anew  authorised  the  appointment  of  Local 
Agents,  active  friends  of  Peace,  willing  without  charge  to  acl,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  “  in  their  respective  localities,  by  preaching  on  the  subject  at 
their  convenience,  bringing  it  before  ecclesiastical  and  other  public  bodies, 
and  receiving  contributions  to  the  cause.”  Some  of  our  friends  have  already 
performed  in  this  capacity  services  that  deserve  our  warmest  thanks  ;  and 
we  presume  that  these  will  cheerfully  continue  their  labor  of  love  for  our 
common  cause,  and  that  many  others  will  ere  long  be  found  ready  to  “  go 
and  do  likewise.” 

AGENCY  LABORS. 

We  have  hitherto  employed  less  of  this  service  than  we  ought,  little 
more  indeed  than  enough  to  set  and  keep  our  publications  at  work  on  the 
public  mind.  As  a  specimen,  however,  of  what  our  servants  are  doing,  we 
give  a  few  short  extracts  from  our  Secretary’s  report  of  one  or  two  recent 
excursions: — 

A  Lecturing  Excursion. — In  the  month'of  July,  having  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  lonw  lecturing  tour  into  Maine,  I  started  on  Saturday  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  I  was  cordially  received,  and  preached 
on  Peace  during  the  day  to  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  congregations.  On 
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Monday  mnrr.ing,  after  collecting  some  $20  from  a  few  individuals  there,— 
ami  we  have  some  excellent,  steadfast  friends  in  Dover, — I  took  cars,  on  a 
similar  errand,  for  Exeter ;  but,  as  our  chief  f  iends  here  were  absent,  I 
called  in  the  afternoon  at  Durham,  where  I  collected  a  few  dollars  for  the 
cause.  On  Tuesday  I  finished  my  efforts  at  collection  of  funds  (about  $40) 
in  Dover,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 
The  gentlemanly  agent  oi  the  manufacturing  company  there,  P.  Lawton, 
Esq.,  had  made  the  best  arrangements  practicable  to  give  me  a  hearing ; 
and  I  addressed  in  a  beautilul  hall  a  number  larger  than  I  could  well  have 
expected  in  weather  so  oppressively  hot.  From  the  anent  and  a  few  other 
friends,  I  obtain,  d  nearly  ten  dollais  for  the  Society,  and  then  proceeded  ;he 
next  evening  !o  lecture  in  like  manner  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  solicit  aid,  with  some  degree  of  success,  boih  in  this  place,  and 
at  Groat  Falls,  N.  H. 

It  was, I  think,  ito  Berwick,  that  the  venerable  Founder  of  our  Society  began 
his  course  of  public  lecturing  on  Peace.  He  had  a  sister  and  other  friends 
here,  during  his  visits  to  whom  he  used  to  try  his  powers  in  speaking  on  his 
favorite  theme  ;  and,  probably  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  I  have  always  found 
a  few  devot<  d  friends  of  our  cause  here.  I  had  before  heard  of  an  excellent 
maiden  lady  here,  now  some  eighty  years  old,  as  a  warm-hearted  fiiend  of 
peace,  but  had  never  >-een  her.  I  walked  out  under  a  broiling  sun  to  her 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  was  amply  repaid  by  her  fresh 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Ladd,  and  the  undiminished  fervor  of  her  zeal  fcr  our 
cause.  We  may  well  take  courage  and  hope  for  its  success  when  God  thus 
enshrines  it  in  such  hearts.  . 

1  failed  in  my  arrangements  fora  lecture  next  evening  at  Saco ;  and,  after 
collecting  a  small  amount  there,  I  passed  on  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  Sac- 
carappa  and  Portland.  In  the  former,  Rev.  Mr.  Ashley,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Pastor,  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  in  his  church  I  preached 
twice,  and  took  up  a  collection.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lord,  nephew 
of  William  Ladd,  and  now  preaching  at  Westbrook,  look  me  into  Portland, 
to  the  R^v.J.  W.  Chickering’s  church,  where,  though  the  weather  was  so 
uncomfortable,  I  had  a  veiy  good  audience,  and  a  fine  opportunity  of  pres¬ 
sing  the  claims  of  our  cause  especially  as  an  uxiliary  in  the  work  of  the 
•world’s  conversion.  On  Monday  I  called  on  some  of  our  friends,  and  ob¬ 
tained  nearly  $40  Lorn  the  few  whom  I  saw.  The  time  was  most  unfavor¬ 
able  for  such  an  application,  or  I  should  doubtless  have  raised  much  more; 
but  I  was  more  than  ever  encouraged  by  the  lone  of  feeling  with  which  I 
was  generally  received  here.  • 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  case.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Fessenden,  for  many  years  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the 
State,  and  found  him  much  better  informed  on  the  subject  of,  Peace,  and 
much  more  thorough  in  hL  views  of  its  fundamental  principles,  than  I  had 
expected.  He  gave  what  I  may  call  a  brief  sketch  of  his  experience.  “  I 
used,”  said  he,  “to  take  much  interest  in  military  matters.  So  long  ago  as 
our  last  war  with  England,  in  1812,  I  came  down  here  from  the  country  in 
command  of  a  company  lor  the  defence  of  Portland ;  and  I  continued  my 
interest  in  military  affairs  until  I  reached,  not  many  years  after,  one  of  the 
highest  offices,  and  became,  as  you  know,  a  General.  I  did  not  then  stop 
to  think  whether  it  was  consistent  or  not  with  my  profession  as  a  Christian; 
but  1  h'ld  fora  neighbor  a  woithy  Quaker  who  seemed  bent  on  bringing  and 
keeping  ibis  question  before  my  mind.  I  was  fond  enough  of  making  a  dis¬ 
play,  especially  on  muster  days ;  but  Friend  Hussey  was  sure,  some  how  or 
other,  to  come  across  my  path  on  all  such  occasions.  I  recollect  one  in 
particular.  Mounted  on  my  charger,  and  decked  out  in  the  usual  insignia 
of  a  Brigadier  General,  I  was  riding  along  the  street  at  the  head  of  my  staff, 
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■when  1  came  all  at  once  upon  Friend  Hussey,  who  seemed  not  at  all  disposed 
to  make  any  haste  in  getting  out  of  the  way.  but  turning  up  his  mild,  bland 
face,  archly  said,  “  Ah !  Friend  Samuel,  thee  got  thy  Christian  armor  on 
to-day.  has  thee  ?”  The  Quaker  said  no  more ;  but  the  question, — thee  got  thy 
Christian  armor  on  ? — kept  ringing  in  my  ear  all  day  ;  nor  did  I  ever  get  it  »ut 
of  my  mind  until  I  gave  up  my  commission  as  a  military  officer,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion,  after  lone  and  careful  inquiry,  that  the  gospel.  riJitly  un¬ 
der  tood,  condemns  alt  war.  In  this  view,  indeed,  I  preceded  mv  friend, 
Mr.  Ladd,  and  urged  him  to  take  it  years  before  he  did.”  I  will  only  add, 
as  one  proof  of  our  friend’s  interest  in  our  cause,  that  he  gave  ten  dollars, 
and  said  he  hoped  he  should  have  a  like  sum  ready  for  us  every  year. 

We  have  no  room  for  any  more  of  even  such  brief  details  from  our  Secre- 
tary’B  report  $  but,  as  a  litde  fuller  specimen,  we  will  just  add,  that  the  next 
evening  he  went  for  a  lecture  to  Yarmouth,  the  next  to  Brunswick,  the  res* 
idence  of  our  able  and  excellent  friend,  Prof.  Upham,  and  the  one  following 
to  Beth,  whence  he  went  for  the  Sabbath  to  Augusta  and  Hallowell,  ex¬ 
tending  his  excursion  through  Winthiop  as  far  as  Waterville,  the  seat  of 
the  college  under  the  auspices  of  our  Baptist  brethren.  He  often  lectured 
fevery  successive  evening,  and  usually  delivered  about  six  discourses  a 
Week ;  but  the  delivery  of  these  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  labor  he  per 
formed,  since  he  spent  almost  every  day,  from  morning  till  late  at  night, 
in  soliciting  aid  to  our  cause.  All  this,  too,  while  “  the  dog-star  raged”  in 
July  and  August;  but,  even  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  he  Suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  part  of  his  business  much  better  than  his  fears,  having  col¬ 
lected  an  average  of  some  SI  2  a  day  during  his  excursion.  He  was  every¬ 
where  received  kindly,  and  all  the  ministers,  so  far  as  he  reports,  cheerfully 
interested  themselves  in  praparing  the  way  for  him.  They  opened  their 
churches,  noiified  his  lectures  in  other  congregations,  invited  him  to  their 
own  houses,  and  in  various  other  ways  aided  him  in  his  good  but  arduous 
and  irksome  work.  His  success  here,  as  everywhere,  depended  very  much 
on  their  ready  and  cordial  co-operation. 

A  short  excursion  for  Funds. — We  will  give  only  one  specimen  of 
three  days.  “Early  in  August,  I  preached  in  Bradford  for  our  excellent 
friend,  Rev  Nathan  M unroe  ;  but,  worn  by  incessant  labors  for  several 
weeks  previous,  I  did  not  stop  there  to  call  on  our  friends,  and  the  pressure 
of  other  duties  in  Boston  kept  me  from  returning  to  the  thankless  task  of 
solicitation  until  September  14,  when  I  went  to  Bradford  by  the  fiist  train 
of  cars,  and,  after  .-pending  the  day  there  and  in  Haverhill,  raising  $25  in 
the  latter,  and  nearly  S30  in  the  former,  I  took  the  latest  train  to  George¬ 
town.  Here'  I  spent  the  next  day,  in  the  midst  of  inces  ant  rain,  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  collecting  $25  before  the  last  train  back  to  Bradford.  The  next 
morning  I  took  cars  to  Exeter,  where  in  two  hours  I  obtained  from  a  few 
good  friends  of  the  cause  $12,  and  then  came  by  the  return  train  back  to 
Lawrence  and  Methuen,  where,  before  the  last  train  to  Boston,  I  collected 
$lS  more.  Thus,  in  an  absence  of  two  nights  and  three’ days,  I  raised  up¬ 
wards  of  $100,  with  pledges  of  more  in  nearly  every  place  I  visited.” 

We  give  the  foregoing  brief  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  our  servants 
labor  for  the  cause,  of  the  kindness  with  which  they  are  received,  and  the 
success  attendant  on  the  right  sort  of  effort.  Such  efforts  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  ere  long  over  our  whole  country. 
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Receipts  since  the  last  to  Septr. 

Beep  River,  Ct., — Ezekiel  Rich, 

$1  00  Portland,  Me.,  Sami. 

Fes- 

Boston — S.  K.  Whipple, 

2  00 

senden. 

10  00 

Edward  Blake, 

2  00 

Eben  Steele, 

5  00 

Josiah  F.  Bumstead, 

2  00 

Nathanl.  Blanchard, 

5  00 

Samuel  Gilbert, 

2  00 

John  Neal 

5110 

Joseph  H.  Adams, 

2  00 

E.  Greely. 

200 

Benj.  W.  Mchols, 

2  00 

William  Chase, 

2  00 

A.  L.  Haskell, 

2  00 

William  Wiliis, 

2  00 

Biver  S.  Ayres, 

2  00 

Others, 

7  50 

38  50 

Lmes  Loring, 

2  00 

Yarmouth,  Me, 

7  00 

Benj.  Thaxter, 

2  00 

Brunswick,  Me.,  Prof.  Up- 

Lewis  Newcomb, 

5  00 

ham, 

5  00 

Charles  Seudder, 

2  00 

C.  G.  Gilman, 

3  00 

J.  N.  Daniels, 

2  00 

Prof.  Packard, 

2  00 

John  A.  Andrews, 

2  00 

Others, 

4  00 

14  00 

Ellis  G.  Loring, 

2  00 

Bath,  Me.,  John  Patten,  5  00 

Benjamin  Guild, 

3  00 

Geo.  F  Patten, 

5  00 

W.  C.  Stimpson, 

2  00 

Wm.  M  Rogers, 

2  00 

E.  H.  Wakefield, 

2  00 

Dr.  Ellingwood, 

200 

John  Field, 

15  00 

Others, 

7  00 

21  00 

J.  W.  Converse, 

5  00 

Augusta,  Me, 

1  00 

Others  in  smaller  sums 

4  00 

64  00  Hallowell,  Me.,  Rufus  K. 

Fryburg,  Me.,  Joseph  Colby 

10  00  Pearce, 

10  00 

Saccarappa,  Me.,  Collection  in 

|R.  G.  Lincoln, 

5  00 

Congregational  Church 

6  00  Williams  Emmons, 

3  00 

Saco,  Me.,  from  three  friends. 

3  00  Artemas  Leonard 

3  00 

South  Berwick,  Me.,  John 

Jona.  Cole, 

2  00 

Plummer 

2  00 

Sophia  E.  Bond, 

3  00 

Others  in  smaller  sums  j  3  00 

5  00  A.  H.  Howard, 

2  00 

Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  P. 

Others, 

6  00 

34  00 

Lawton, 

4  00 

Winthrop,  in  part  to 

con.  Rev. 

Others, 

4  50 

8  50  Rufus  M.  Sawyer, 

a  L.  M. 

Great  Falls,  N.  H., 

8  00  by  his  Cong., 

12  50 

Dover,  N.  H.,  A.  A.  Tufts,  i 

10  00 

Lewiston  Falls,  Me., 

Sam’l 
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THE 


DUTY  AND  ADVANTAGE 

O  F 

STUDYING  THE  PROPHETIC  SCRIPTURES, 


The  persuasion  that  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Scriptures  are  so  peculiar  and  mysterious  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  determine  their  meaning,  is  so  general  and 
absolute,  that  with  few  exceptions,  those  in  the  sacred  office 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  under  obligation  to  study  and 
endeavor  to  understand  them,  but  deem  it  injudicious  even, 
and  likely  to  lead  them  to  mistake  their  own  fancies  for  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  betray  them  into  fanaticism.  The 
interest  in  them  accordingly,  which  as  divine  revelations  they 
are  suited  to  excite,  has  almost  expired  in  the  church.  They 
are  not  made  the  subject  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  nor  of 
private  investigation,  much  more  than  they  would  be  if 
they  were  not  regarded  as  the  oracles  of  God.  This  con¬ 
viction,  however,  is  undoubtedly  unauthorized,  and  were 
the  imputation  which  it  involves,  realized,  would  be  abandoned 
by  those  who  indulge  it.  For  how  injurious  to  God  is  the 
assumption  on  which  it  proceeds,  that  he  has  made  a  series  of 
communications  to  us  constituting  a  large  portion  of  his  word, 
which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  the  part  of  good  sense 
and  discretion  to  neglect  and  shun  them ;  as  though  we  under¬ 
stood  what  becomes  us  better  than  he,  and  had  risen  to  such 
a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  him,  and  such  a  refinement  of 
taste,  as  to  discern  that  he  has  misjudged  our  faculties  and  the 
means  that  are  adapted  to  subserve  our  improvement !  Such 
an  assumption  is  as  unjustifiable  in  respect  to  the  prophecies, 
as  it  were  in  regard  to  any  other  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
For  they  are  addressed  to  us  by  God  as  our  moral  governor, 
as  much  as  his  laws  are.  They  are  a  part  of  the  series  of 
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communications  from  which  we  are  to  form  our  views  of  his 
perfections,  rights,  designs,  and  will,  as  much  as  his  com¬ 
mands,  his  threatenings,  and  his  promises.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  great  system  of  means  which  he  employs  to  engage 
our  faith,  to  support  us  under  trials,  and  to  guide  us  in  duty  ; 
and  have  accordingly  as  high  a  title  to  our  study  as  the  law 
or  the  gospel,  and  can  no  more  justifiably  be  debarred  from 
the  influence  they  are  adapted  to  exert. 

The  neglect  of  the  prophecies,  under  the  persuasion  that 
they  are  unintelligible,  and  the  study  of  them  unwise  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  inconsistent  also  with  the  awe,  the  faith,  and  the 
interest  in  the  great  designs  of  God,  which  his  people  ordina¬ 
rily  feel,  as  wrell  as  with  his  rights.  Reverence  for  his  word, 
confidence  in  his  wisdom,  a  profound  interest  in  the  measures 
of  his  government,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  know  what  his  pur¬ 
poses  are  in  respect  to  the  redemption  of  the  world,  are  natu¬ 
ral  to  his  children ;  not  unbelief  and  indifference.  Notwith¬ 
standing  they  make  no  effort  to  interpret  the  prophecies,  they 
after  all,  probably  with  scarce  an  exception,  have  a  lurking 
feeling  that  they  must  be  intelligible,  and  that  when  under¬ 
stood,  they  will  be  found  to  be  as  worthy  as  the  other  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  wisdom  that  inspired  them.  And  were  they 
placed  in  conditions  in  which  they  felt  nothing  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  predecessors,  and 
acted  out  their  genuine  sentiments,  they  would  display  an  in¬ 
terest  in  them  and  make  exertions  to  ascertain  their  meaning, 
that  would  be  in  harmony  with  their  principles  and  professions 
as  his  people.  Let  us  suppose  for  example,  that  the  attempts 
of  Diocletian  and  Galerius  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  to  destroy  all  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  had  seemed  to 
be  successful  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  but  that  after 
having  been  lost  to  the  church  for  fifteen  centuries,  it  had 
lately  been  found,  and  with  such  evidences  of  its  genuineness 
as  to  cause  it  to  be  universally  acknowledged  as  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  was  made  to  John  ;  with  what  profound  reverence 
would  it  be  received  by  the  church!  What  lofty  interest 
would  it  excite !  With  what  eager  curiosity  would  it  be  read 
and  studied  !  What  a  stir  would  it  occasion  in  the  theological 
and  literary  world  !  Instead  of  listlessness  and  neglect,  it 
would  be  procured  anc^  read,  not  only  by  every  minister  of 
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the  gospel,  by  the  learned  and  cultivated  of  all  professions 
and  classes,  and  by  every  member  of  the  church,  but  by  all 
of  every  rank  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  letters  ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  signs,  the  principle  on  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  their  meaning,  be  deemed  essential  to  one’s  re¬ 
spectability.  It  would  be  ignorance  and  indifference  that 
would  then  be  discreditable ;  not  curiosity  and  knowledge. 
The  interest,  however,  the  zeal,  the  faith,  the  industry,  the 
resolution  and  perseverance,  that  would  then  be  displayed, 
would  only  be  such  as  are  natural  to  the  people  of  God,  and 
as  his  word  is  accustomed  to  excite.  The  alienation  from  the 
prophecies,  accordingly,  and  indifference  to  their  import, 
which  are  now  so  common,  are  not  the  offspring  of  their  genu¬ 
ine  and  characteristic  affections  towards  him,  but  are  dis¬ 
sonant  and  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  discarded. 

The  response  to  this,  which  will  naturally  rise  in  most  minds, 
will  probably  be:  You  have  indeed  judged  aright  of  our  feelings 
in  respect  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  We  are  far  from  being 
indifferent  in  regard  to  them.  It  would  afford  us  a  high  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  what  it  is  that  they  reveal.  We  are  in  doubt 
and  perplexity  in  respect  to  the  designs  of  God,  and  the  issue 
of  the  great  movements  that  are  occupying  the  political  and 
religious  world ;  and  need  a  clearer  light  to  guide  us.  But  how 
are  we  to  ascertain  what  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  is  ? 
A  long  line  of  great  and  good  men  who  have  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  leisure,  and  all  the  aids  of  learning,  have  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  their  interpretation ;  but  instead  of  having 
determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty  their  import,  their 
labors  have  only  served  to  show  that  they  are  not  under¬ 
stood,  and  to  beget  the  impression  that  any  attempts  by  us  to 
unfold  them  must  necessarily  be  wholly  unavailing.  Show 
us  that  the  obstacles  to  their  explication  are  not  absolutely  in¬ 
surmountable  :  prove  that  the  ill-success  of  others  has  not 
arisen  from  any  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject  :  and  we 
shall  be  ready  to  make  exertions  to  learn  what  it  is  that  they 
teach,  proportional  to  their  claims  to  our  regard  as  the  oracles 
of  God,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  great  themes  of  which  they 
treat. 

What,  however,  is  deemed  requisite  to  constitute  such  proof? 
To  demonstrate  that  the  ill-success  of  commentators  hereto- 


fore,  has  not  arisen  from  an  inexplicable  intricacy  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  can  anything  more  be  necessary  than  to  show,  that 
they  have  universally  proceeded  on  false  hypotheses,  and 
instead  of  interpreting  them,  have  only  employed  themselves 
in  guessing  at  meanings,  or  inventing  anauthorized  construc¬ 
tions  1  In  proof  of  the  possibility  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
interpretation,  can  anything  more  be  demanded  or  desired,  than 
that  it  should  be  shown  that  the  symbolic  prophecies  themselves, 
which  present  the  chief  difficulty,  contain  a  revelation  of  the 
principle  on  which  their  signs  are  used,  and  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  render  all  doubt  in  respect  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
to  be  interpreted,  unreasonable  and  impossible  1  Or  can  any¬ 
thing  more  be  required  in  respect  to  the  unsymbolic  pro¬ 
phecies  than  such  an  analysis  of  their  figures,  which  are  the 
principal  source  of  perplexity,  and  determination  of  their  laws, 
as  to  render  their  explication  as  easy  and  demonstrative  as 
any  other  part  of  the  Sacred  Word  ?  Nothing  more  can  be 
asked  or  required,  all  will  probably  respond  ;  and  if  such  aids 
can  be  furnished,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to 
avail  ourselves  of  them,  and  make  every  effort  in  our  power 
to  learn  what  the  great  things  are  that  are  contained  in  the 
prophetic  Scriptures. 

It  is  to  furnish  those  aids,  and  excite  the  church  to  the  study, 
that  the  Theological  and  Literary  Journal  is  established. 
We  propose  to  show  that  those  universally,  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  written  on  the  prophecies,  have  proceeded  on  false  views 
of  the  nature  of  symbols  and  figures,  and  necessarily  erred  in 
proportion  as  they  adhered  to  their  principles.  We  undertake 
to  demonstrate  that  the  symbolic  prophecies  contain  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  on  which  their  signs  are  employed, 
which  furnishes  the  most  ample  means  for  their  satisfactory 
interpretation,  and  sets  aside  a  large  part  of  the  constructions 
that  have  commonly  been  put  on  them.  We  propose  to  present 
an  analysis  of  the  several  figures  that  are  employed  by  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  statement  and  proof  of  their  laws,  that  will  render 
their  explanation  equally  easy  and  certain,  and  rescue  them 
from  the  misrepresentations  to  which  they  are  commonly  sub¬ 
jected.  We  design  also,  in  a  series  of  articles,  to  apply  the 
laws  of  symbols  and  figures  thus  ascertained,  to  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  point  out  the  results  to 
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which  they  lead ;  and  thus  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  who  will 
give  the  subject  such  a  measure  of  attention  as  is  requisite  to 
master  any  large  question,  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
it,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  disclosures  which  God  has 
made  through  the  prophets  of  his  great  designs.  This  we 
have  in  a  degree  accomplished  in  the  numbers  that  are  already 
published,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  their 
contents. 

.  No.  I.  The  Introductory  article  of  the  first  number,  published 
in  July,  is  employed  in  stating  the  claims  of  the  prophetic  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  investigation ;  and  contrasting  the  imperfect  knowledge, 
neglect,  and  indifference  of  those  in  the  sared  office  in  regard  to 
them,  with  the  curiosity,  enterpri se,  laboriousness,  and  success  of 
the  students  of  other  branches  of  learning.  The  second  article 
treats  of  the  false  methods  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  which 
have  heretofore  been  pursued,  and  shows  that  a  long  series  of 
writers  who  are  regarded  as  of  authority,  have  founded  their 
explications  on  assumptions  that  have  no  ground  in  the  pro¬ 
phecy  itself,  and  necessarily  lead  to  a  misrepresentation  of  its 
meaning.  Among  those  assumptions,  one  of  the  principal  is 
that  of  Vitringa,  who  held  that  the  expositor  should,  anterior 
to  interpretation,  form  an  hypothesis  in  respect  to  the  great 
theme  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  make  it  his  guide  in  the  solution 
of  the  symbols ;  which  is  not  to  deduce  the  things  foreshown 
from  the  media  through  which  they  are  revealed,  but  to  ascribe 
to  them  a  signification  drawn  from  some  other  source.  The 
theory  of  Mr.  Mede,  and  Mr.  Whiston,  that  the  order  of  the 
Visions  should  be  taken  as  “  the  grand  rule  of  interpretation,” 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  many  explications  also,  and  is 
equally  mistaken ;  as  it  makes  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  to 
depend  not  on  their  nature,  but  on  an  assumption  in  respect  to 
the  order  in  which  that  which  they  foreshow  is  to  take  place. 
Those  who  have  followed  that  method,  have  accordingly  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  a  large  degree,  not  in  interpreting  the 
symbols,  but  in  ascribing  to  them,  without  any  regard  to  their 
nature  and  laws,  such  a  meaning  as  was  required  by  their 
views  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  to  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Daubuz  advanced  a  different  set  of  theories.  He  founded 
many  of  his  interpretations  on  the  hypothesis  that  symbols  are 
employed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  hieroglyphs  of  the 


Egyptians ;  which  is  not  only  to  misrepresent  symbols,  but 
hieroglyphs  also,  as  they,  instead  of  being  representatives  of 
persons  and  things,  are,  like  letters  and  words,  mere  signs  of 
the  voice.  In  another  class  of  his  explications  he  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  visions  of  the  prophets  are  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  same  rules  as  were  employed  by  the  ancient 
soothsayers  in  the  exposition  of  dreams ;  which  were  wholly 
fanciful  and  arbitrary,  and  lead  necessarily  to  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  the  prophecy.  The  theories  of  Grotius,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Eichhorn,  Dean  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Frere,  Mr.  Cuning- 
hame,  and  several  others,  are  in  like  manner  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  and  the  fact  thus  established,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  article  to  demonstrate,  that  the  ill-success  of  those  writers 
was  not  owing  to  any  inherent  difficulty  in  the  Apocalypse  it¬ 
self,  but  to  the  false  methods  which  they  pursued;  and  that  if  its 
meaning  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  must  be  by  a  wholly  different 
method  of  interpretation.  The  third  article,  on  Professor 
Stuart’s  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  is  employed  in  refut¬ 
ing  the  hypotheses  which  he  advances  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  prophecy,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  to  be  explained, 
and  its  meaning.  The  first  of  those  hypotheses  is,  that  it  is 
an  epic  poem.  The  second,  that  the  symbols  were  invented 
by  the  apostle,  in  place  of  being  exhibited  to  him  in  vision. 
The  third,  that  they  are  mere  drapery,  instead  of  being  repre¬ 
sentative  of  agents.  The  fourth,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  have  a  threefold,  or  some  other  artificial  division.  The 
fifth,  that  its  special  design  was  to  encourage  and  console 
Christians  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  The  sixth,  that 
its  symbols  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  mere  laws  of  philology. 
The  seventh,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  apocryphal  works 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  meaning.  These  assumptions  are  shown  to 
have  been  drawn  from  late  rationalistic  German  writers,  and  to 
be  erroneous,  and  the  expositions  which  he  founds  on  them  con¬ 
futed.  The  fourth  article,  on  Dr.  Chalmers’s  Scripture  Readings, 
presents  a  view  of  his  genius  and  character.  The  fifth  is  a 
review  of  Dr.  Dickinson’s  Religion  Teaching  by  Example. 
In  the  sixth,  Literary  and  Critical  Notices  are  given  of  several 
recent  publications. 

No.  II.  In  the  first  article  of  the  second  number,  issued  in 
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October,  on  the  Laws  of  Symbolic  Representation,  the  great 
fact  is  stated  and  demonstrated,  which  is  the  ground  of  our 
endeavors  at  a  new  and  satisfactory  interpretation,  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  symbols  are  employed  are  revealed  in 
the  prophecies  themselves,  in  the  interpretations  that  are  given 
of  them  by  Christ,  the  angels,  and  the  prophets.  2.  Their 
several  laws  are  stated  and  shown  to  be  involved  in  those 
interpretations.  3.  The  principle  is  explained  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  that  occur  to  them,  and  shown  in  like  manner  to  be 
revealed.  4.  A  catalogue,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  is 
given  of  the  whole  series  of  the  symbols  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  415  in  number.  5.  A  catalogue  is  given  of  the 
inspired  interpretations,  148  in  number,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur.  6.  It  is  shown  that  these  laws  are  applicable  in 
like  manner  to  the  whole  of  the  uninterpreted  symbols.  First, 
because  there  are  no  explications  given  that  involve  a  different 
set  of  laws.  Secondly,  because  there  are  no  uninterpreted 
symbols  that  can  be  shown  to  be  employed  on  any  other 
principles.  Thirdly,  because  they  are  the  only  laws  by  which 
a  large  share  of  the  uninterpreted  symbols  can  be  explained, 
consistently  with  the  truth  of  the  prophecies.  Fourthly, 
because  all  exceptions  that  occur,  take  place  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  exception,  the  principle  of  which  is  revealed. 
Each  of  these  considerations  is  verified  by  a  large  array  of 
proofs. 

In  another  article  on  Mr.  Fleming’s  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Papacy,  his  chief  views  are  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  as  an  expositor  unmerited : — 1.  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  laws  of  interpretation  are  revealed  in 
the  prophecies  themselves.  2.  He  had  no  settled  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  symbols  are  used.  3.  Most  of  his  con¬ 
structions  are  precisely  what  they  should  be,  if  the  laws  of 
symbols  were  the  converse  of  what  they  are.  4.  His  prognos¬ 
tications  in  respect  to  France  and  the  Papacy  are  not  only 
founded  on  false  principles,  but  do  not  correspond  to  the 
events  that  are  alleged  as  their  fulfilment. 

The  other  articles  of  the  number  are  devoted  to  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  chief  is  a  review  of  the  works  of  Strauss  and 
Neander  on  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which,  1st.  Dr.  Strauss’s  theory 
that  the  gospels  are  myths  is  stated,  and  the  grounds  he  alleges 
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in  its  support  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  by 
which  all  other  histories  are  judged,  arbitrary,  and  false.  2d. 
The  views  are  exhibited  on  which  Neander  proceeds : — First, 
that  the  gospels  are  not  inspired.  Next,  that  their  authors  fell 
into  mistakes  in  many  of  their  narratives.  And  thirdly,  that 
many  of  the  events  which  they  represent  as  miraculous,  were 
not  of  that  nature.  The  principles,  accordingly,  it  is  shown, 
on  which  he  proceeds,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
Strauss  and  other  naturalists  ;  that  the  constructions  he  places 
on  several  of  the  evangelical  narratives  are  unauthorized  and 
absurd  ;  that  his  attempts  to  set  aside  the  miraculousness  of  the 
events  which  they  relate,  in  place  of  relieving  them  from  dif¬ 
ficulty,  involve  them  in  inextricable  embarrassment ;  and  that 
the  assumptions  on  which  he  proceeds  in  those  instances  lead 
necessarily,  if  admitted,  to  the  rejection  of  all  the  other  mira¬ 
cles  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  are,  when  divested 
of  the  fair  terms  in  which  they  are  disguised,  nothing  less 
than  the  principles  of  infidelity.  The  third  article,  on  Mor¬ 
rell’s  History  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  presents,  first,  a  statement  of  Kant’s  view 
of  the  understanding  and  reason,  and  proofs  that  it  is  a  mere 
theory,  unsupported  by  any  evidence ;  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  consciousness,  and  demonstratively  false  ;  and  that  it 
denies  the  possibility  of  our  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
being  of  God,  or  any  other  existence  besides  ourselves,  and 
was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  foundation  of 
revealed  and  natural  religion,  and  giving  atheism  the  pretence 
of  a  logical  demonstration.  Next,  the  pantheistic  systems  of 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  are  stated,  and  the  ground 
pointed  out  on  which  they  and  other  modern  rationalists 
reject  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  And  thirdly,  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  theory  of  the  understanding  and  reason  is  shown  to 
have  been  adopted  from  Kant  without  alteration,  and  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  same  philosophical  and  theological  objections. 
In  the  closing  article  critical  notices  are  given  of  several  works 
lately  published. 

The  number  issued  in  January  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
different  species  of  figures  employed  by  the  prophets,  and 
statement  of  their  laws,  in  which  it  is  shown : — First,  that  each 
kind  has  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
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its  own  laws.  Next,  that  their  explication  is  as  easy  and  certain 
as  the  determination  of  problems  in  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  Thirdly,  that  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
beautiful  figures  of  the  prophets  has  been  universally  mis¬ 
understood,  and  confounded  with  others  of  a  different  nature. 
Fourthly,  exemplifications  are  given  of  the  relation  of  their 
laws  to  the  old  methods  of  interpretation,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  set  aside  a  great  number  of  constructions  that 
have  been  falsely  put  on  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  finally,  it  is  indicated,  and  will  in  subsequent  articles  be 
shown,  that  they  settle  the  meaning  beyond  doubt  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  important  predictions  that  have  heretofore 
been  in  debate  ;  such  as  whether  the  Israelites  are  to  return 
to  their  own  land,  and  be  reorganized  as  a  nation ;  whether  the 
holy  dead  are  to  be  raised  anterior  to  the  millennium  ;  and 
whether  the  nations  are  to  survive  Christ’s  advent,  be  converted, 
and  live  under  his  reign. 

The  second  article  contains  an  analysis  of  the  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Faber  conducts  his  interpretations,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  his  views  of  the  nature  both  of  figures  and  symbols 
are  essentially  erroneous;  that  a  large  part  of  his  construc¬ 
tions  are  at  the  utmost  distance  from  truth,  and  that  he  has 
contributed  much  by  his  mistaken  methods  to  generate  the 
aversion  and  disgust  with  which  the  subject  has  of  late  years 
been  regarded. 

In  a  subsequent  article  on  the  relation  of  the  present  dispen¬ 
sation  to  the  future  reign  of  Christ,  the  common  theories 
respecting  the  reason  that  the  redemption  of  the  race  is  at 
present  restricted  within  such  narrow  limits  are  confuted ;  the 
assumption  shown  to  be  unauthorized  on  which  the  Protestant 
churches  are  proceeding,  that  the  nations  are  to  be  Christian¬ 
ized  and  sanctified  by  the  means  that  are  now  employed  for 
that  purpose  without  any  extraordinary  divine  interposition  ; 
and  proofs  given  that  the  design  of  the  present  dispensation 
is,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  personal  interposition  and  reign 
of  Christ,  when  all  nations  and  families  are  for  a  long  series 
of  ages  to  be  sanctified. 

In  a  notice  in  another  article  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth’s 
Warning  to  the  Churches  in  respect  to  the  judgments  that  are 
at  hand,  the  assumption  on  which  he  founds  a  portion  of  his 
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interpretations  is  shown  to  be  unauthorized  and  erroneous. 
The  views  are  noticed  also  which  he  presents  of  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  Great  Britain.  The  other  articles 
of  the  January  number  are  a  review  of  Dr.  Spring’s  work  on 
the  Power  of  the  Pulpit,  which  treats  of  the  chief  causes  that 
impair  the  influence  of  the  ministry ;  a  notice  of  the  Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Van  Lennep  ;  an  account  of  ancient  cities  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  Lycia ;  a  description  of  a  portion  of  Australia  that 
has  recently  been  explored  ;  and  critical  notices  of  several 
late  publications. 

The  April  number  is  to  contain  a  continuation  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  Mr.  Faber’s  system  of  interpretation ;  an  application  of 
the  laws  of  figures  and  symbols  to  some  commentary  on  one 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  exemplification  of  the 
results  to  which  they  lead  in  the  refutation  of  mistaken  hypo¬ 
theses  and  constructions,  and  determination  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  ;  and  an  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  figures  of  a 
part  of  Isaiah. 

Each  of  the  subsequent  numbers  will  contain  a  discussion 
of  one  or  more  questions  that  respect  the  prophecies.  The 
themes  that  require  to  be  treated  are  numerous  and  of  great 
interest.  Among  them  are,  1st,  the  theories  of  writers  on 
the  Apocalypse  who  have  not  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  designed 
to  continue  an  analysis  of  them,  till  a  full  conviction  is  wrought 
that  the  views  on  which  they  proceed  are  mistaken.  2.  A 
similar  trial  by  the  laws  of  figures  and  symbols  of  the  popular 
explications  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is 
a  large  and  most  important  field.  A  just  interpretation  of 
the  ancient  prophets  will  set  aside  many  crude  and  mistaken 
views  that  prevail  in  respect  to  the  present  dispensation,  and 
that  which  is  hereafter  to  be  exercised.  3.  A  fuller  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  laws  of  figures  and  symbols.  4.  An  enumera¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  the  figures  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
This  wide  and  attractive  ground,  which  is  most  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  refinement  of  the 
taste,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interpreter,  is 
almost  wholly  unexplored.  6.  A  fuller  exemplification  of  the 
analogies  on  which  symbols  are  founded.  This  subject, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  important  to  the 
expositor,  is  almost  totally  neglected.  The  question  has 
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scarcely  been  asked,  and  never  satisfactorily  answered,  by 
those  who  have  treated  of  the  symbolic  prophecies,  why  it  is 
that  a  star  is  employed  by  Christ  as  a  representative  of 
a  teacher  of  the  gospel,  and  a  candlestick  of  a  church  ;  why 
lamps  in  the  temple  are  used  as  symbols  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
waters,  of  nations  and  multitudes ;  or  a  rain  and  hail  storm  of 
a  slaughtering  and  devastating  army.  An  understanding  of 
the  principle,  however,  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  a 
facility  in  applying  it,  are  indispensable  in  order  to  determine 
from  the  symbols  what  the  agents  are  which  they  are  used  to 
represent.  7.  A  definition  and  exemplification  of  the  office  of 
figures  and  types,  in  distinction  from  symbols.  8.  Explications 
of the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  9.  Especially 
of  those  which  respect  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast. 
10.  Of  those  which  show  who  the  witnesses  are;  what  their 
office  is ;  what  their  slaughter  and  resurrection  denote,  and 
whether  they  are  yet  future.  11.  Of  those  which  show  who 
they  are  who  are  symbolized  by  great  Babylon.  12.  A  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question,  Who  the  agents  are  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  fifth  vial  ?  13.  Who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 

the  sixth  vial  ?  14.  What  the  fall  of  great  Babylon  de¬ 

notes?  15.  What  predictions  of  Daniel  and  John  have  met 
their  fulfilment  ?  16.  What  the  great  events  are  that  are  to 

precede  the  millennium?  17.  Whether  the  nations  are  to  be 
converted  by  the  mere  instruments  which  are  now  employed 
by  the  church,  or  by  extraordinary  and  miraculous  means  ? 
18.  Whether  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
land,  re-established  as  a  separate  nation,  and  subsist  there  for 
ever?  19.  Whether  Christ’s  second  advent  is  to  take  place 
anterior  to  the  millennium  ?  20.  Whether  the  sanctified  who 

shall  have  died  are  to  be  raised  before  the  millennium  ?  21. 

Whether  Christ  is  to  reign  on  earth  during  that  period,  and 
what  the  offices  are  which  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  are 
to  fill  in  his  kingdom  ?  22.  The  nature  of  the  millennial  dis¬ 

pensation.  23.  The  nature  of  the  sway  that  is  to  be  exercised 
over  the  earth  after  that  period.  24.  Whether  mankind  are  for 
ever  to  subsist  here  and  multiply,  as  they  would  had  they  not 
fallen  ?  25.  The  views  with  which  missions  and  other  endeavors 
to  Christianize  the  nations  should  be  conducted.  26.  The  duty 
of  those  in  the  sacred  office  to  study  the  prophetic  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  instruction  to  their  people. 
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27.  Their  adaptation  to  exalt  the  views  of  God,  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  his  government,  and  nourish  the  faith,  awe,  love, 
and  zeal  of  his  people.  28.  Their  relation  to  the  duties  of 
the  church  at  the  present  period.  29.  The  grandeur  of  God’s 
designs.  30.  The  sublime  prospects  of  his  people. 

It  will  perhaps  be  imagined  that  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  principles  of  interpretation  are  revealed  in  the  pro¬ 
phecies  themselves,  and  are  what  we  allege,  that  still  they  are 
extremely  intricate ;  that  a  long  course  of  cultivation  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  a  full  understanding  and  application  of  them  ;  and 
that  they  must  be  left  therefore  to  persons  who  are  either 
expressly  devoted  to  their  investigation,  or  at  least  have 
leisure  and  large  libraries. 

But  the  obligation  to  study  them,  we  answer,  does  not 
depend  on  the  question  whether  they  can  be  comprehended 
at  a  glance.  We  are  not  freed  from  the  duty,  because  it 
requires  time,  vigorous  efforts,  and  much  cultivation.  Do 
Christ’s  ministers  make  it  a  condition  of  their  undertaking  any 
other  work  which  he  requires  of  them,  that  it  shall  not  inter¬ 
rupt  their  ease,  or  withdraw  them  from  secular  occupations ; 
that  it  shall  not  put  them  under  a  necessity  of  unfolding, 
refining,  and  exalting  the  powers  with  which  he  has  endowed 
them  ;  that  it  shall  not  compel  them  to  learn  anything  more 
of  him,  his  government,  themselves,  or  their  fellow  men,  than 
they  already  know  ?  There  is  no  proviso  of  that  nature 
inserted  in  his  commandments.  So  far  from  consulting  his 
people’s  ease,  or  relieving  them  from  difficult  duties,  he 
requires  them  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  mind,  and 
strength;  assigns  them  labors  in  which  they  are  to  display 
that  love,  that  involve  the  highest  exertion  of  all  their 
energies ;  and  conducts  his  providence  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  constrain  them  to  show  whether  they  will  fulfil  such  duties. 
It  is  not  in  conditions  of  ease  and  exemption  from  temptation, 
but  in  periods  of  great  difficulty,  in  circumstances  that  demand 
the  highest  degrees  of  faith,  love,  and  devotedness,  that  the  great 
question  is  decided  whether  they  are  truly  his  children,  and 
proofs  given  by  them  of  their  allegiance,  that  are  made  the 
ground  of  his  treating  them  as  his  friends.  It  was  when 
Abraham  was  required  to  sacrifice  his  son,  that  the  question 
respecting  his  fidelity  was  settled.  It  was  when  Job  was 
deprived  of  his  property,  bereft  of  his  children,  tortured  with 
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disease,  and  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  and  dishonor,  that 
the  genuineness  of  his  love  and  submission  was  demonstrated, 
and  God  was  shown  to  be  justified  in  pronouncing  him  up¬ 
right.  And  he  calls  his  children  generally  to  very  similar 
trials ;  and  one  to  which  he  now  subjects  them  is  this,  in 
respect  to  the  revelation  he  has  made  of  the  issue  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  dispensation  and  the  reign  that  is  to  follow.  They  are 
put  to  the  question,  whether  they  have  such  a  regard  for  his 
authority  ;  such  an  interest  in  his  purposes  respecting  our 
world  ;  such  a  desire  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  he  requires  of 
them,  that  they  will  make  the  exertions  that  are  necessary  to 
learn  what  it  is  that  he  has  foreshown  in  his  word  ;  and  their 
conduct  in  respect  to  it  is  as  expressive  of  their  hearts,  as 
their  course  under  any  other  trial.  The  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  is  attended  by  no  difficulty  but  such  as  his  wisdom 
appoints.  It  involves  no  greater  surrender  of  ease,  or  severer 
exertion  of  the  intellect,  than  are  requisite  to  exhibit  the  love 
which  he  demands.  And  those  who  neglect  it  can  no  more 
expect  his  approval,  than  though  they,  for  a  similar  reason, 
refused  any  other  duty  which  he  enjoins. 

The  subject,  in  fact,  however,  is  not  of  any  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  in  intricacy  with  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  metaphysics,  or  theology.  It  is  far 
more  within  the  grasp  of  educated  persons  generally  than 
many  questions  which  they  are  accustomed  to  master.  Were 
the  whole  body  of  those  in  the  ministry,  for  example,  to  study 
this  and  some  other  subject  that  requires  attention  and  disci¬ 
pline,  such  as  the  laws  of  perception,  volition,  or  conscience, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  would  rise  to  an  easy  comprehension 
of  this,  and  find  it  a  source  of  exhilaration  and  delight,  where 
fifty  would  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Locke  on  the  Under¬ 
standing,  Edwards  on  the  W ill,  or  Butler  on  Human  Nature.  It 
does  not  require,  by  any  means,  as  large  a  share  of  attention,  as 
multitudes  appropriate  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 
There  are  thousands  of  the  young,  who  might  obtain  a  good 
acquaintance  with  it  in  a  small  part  of  the  time  which  they 
devote  to  the  cultivation  of  music.  Surely  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  who  expect  from  his  hands  soon  a  crown  of  eternal  life, 
will  not  think  a  knowledge  of  the  great  disclosures  he  has 
made  respecting  the  kingdom  in  which  they  are  for  ever  to 
serve  him,  unworthy  of  such  an  effort.  Those  in  the  sacred 
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office,  to  whom  he  has  expressly  assigned  the  task  of  inter¬ 
preting  his  word,  and  proclaiming  his  coming  reign,  will  not 
deem  such  a  measure  of  study  too  great  to  learn  what  that 
reign  is  to  be  ;  what  world  is  to  be  its  scene ;  and  who  are  to 
share  in  its  dignities  and  bliss.  Instead,  their  love,  their 
interest  in  his  great  designs,  their  desire  of  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  that  immortal  existence  to  which  he  is  to  exalt  them,  and 
their  wish  to  fulfil  to  his  acceptance  the  work  with  which  he 
has  intrusted  them,  and  lead  their  flocks  to  his  kingdom,  will 
prompt  them  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  when  they  have  once 
entered  on  the  subject,  become  acquainted  with  its  elements, 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  vastness  and  significance,  they 
will  no  longer  need  an  impulse  from  others  to  excite  them  to 
its  study,  but  will  be  led  on  by  its  novelty,  its  beauty,  and  its 
grandeur,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  circle  of  theology,  shedding  light  on  every  other,  exalt¬ 
ing  their  apprehensions  of  the  divine  government,  furnishing 
them  with  authentic  and  delightful  views  of  the  life  on  which 
they  are  soon  to  enter,  supplying  them  with  new  means  of 
interesting  and  instructing  their  people,  and  inspiring  them 
with  higher  thoughts  of  the  ends  of  their  office,  and  greater 
zeal  and  resolution  to  discharge  its  duties.  Nor  will  they  be 
content  that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  confined  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  will  desire  that  it  should  be  shared  by  their  people, 
and  especially  the  young. 

Within  a  brief  period  indeed,  we  doubt  not,  that  instead  of 
being  regarded  with  prejudice  and  distaste,  it  will  attract  the 
attention,  and  engage  the  interest  of  the  religious  and  culti¬ 
vated  generally.  An  acquaintance  with  it  will  be  found  to  be 
of  easy  acquisition.  The  knowledge  it  involves  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  analogy  and  the  laws  of  figures,  will  cause  it  to  be 
introduced  into  the  higher  schools  and  seminaries  ;  while  to 
parents  who  wish  to  give  their  children  a  refined  and  religious 
education,  it  will  become  a  favorite  subject  of  instruction, 
from  its  eminent  adaptation  to  excite  curiosity,  unfold  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  give  truth  and  elegance  to  the  taste,  exalt  the 
fancy,  and  above  all,  enlarge  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  invest 
the  coming  life  with  interest  and  beauty.  A  family  of  sons 
and  daughters  who  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
species  of  figures  and  symbols,  and  the  criteria  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another,  familiarize  themselves 
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with  the  application  of  their  laws,  and  learn  how  to  test  in¬ 
terpretations  by  them,  and  confute  such  as  are  false,  would 
obtain  in  the  process  a  higher  and  more  beneficial  evolution 
of  their  faculties  than  from  any  other  study.  It  involves  as 
useful  a  discipline  of  the  intellect  as  geometry  or  algebra ;  as 
direct  a  culture  of  the  taste  and  fancy,  as  rhetoric  or  poetry  ; 
unfolds  a  boundless  field  for  historical  investigation,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  motive  for  the  study  of  safe,  interesting,  and  useful 
books,  in  place  of  such  as  are  pernicious  ;  and,  which  is  of  far 
higher  consideration,  exhibits  the  designs  of  God  in  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  greatness  that  are  not  seen  anywhere  else  ;  unveils 
the  work  of  Christ  in  a  grandeur  of  which  without  it  we 
should  have  had  no  conception  ;  and  discloses  events  of  which 
the  world  is  soon  to  become  the  scene,  that  are  adapted  in  the 
utmost  degree  to  impress  the  imagination,  to  fill  the  heart  with 
awe,  to  beget  a  sense  of  God’s  dominion,  and  to  inspire  a  de¬ 
sire  for  that  immortal  life  of  youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and 
bliss,  to  which  the  race  is  soon  to  be  exalted.  Such  parts  of 
the  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  few  numbers,  and  such  exem¬ 
plifications  given,  as  will  enable  persons  of  ordinary  talents, 
and  especially  such  as  have  a  quick  perception  of  analogies, 
without  any  greater  attention  than  is  required  to  gain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  important  branch  of  education,  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  its  principles  and  interpret  by  them  with  the 
ease  and  exactness  with  which  they  apply  the  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic,  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  geometry,  or  the  laws  of 
grammar. 
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